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FOR ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. This aft- 
ernoon we commence consideration of the appropriation requests for 
the Department of State for the coming fiscal year, At this point 
we shall insert in the record pages 1 to 5 of the justifications, which 
contain a summary of requirements for that Department. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


Appropriations, 1952 regular act $228, 104, 861 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases provided by P. L, 201 6, 465, 581 
$234, 570, 442 


Add: 


Prior year balance available in 1952 ; : 42, 264, 273 
Prior year balance reappropriated in 1952 2. 660, 810 
Counterpart funds (local currency) available in 1952- Scnien 944, 598 
- ~ 45, S69, ) GEL 
Deduct: 
Estimated 1952 balance available in 1953 1, 713, 690 
Applied to contract authority k 3, 000, 000 
Carried to surplus. - Lio oe ne 1, 120, 821 
Proposed reappropriations for 1953 and 1954 195, 705 
Activities reduced or eliminated (including n¢ recurring items): 
“American sections, international commission, Sti ate’? . : 116, O75 
“Emergencies, diplomatic and consular, State’ & 800, O00 
wg. & onstruction, International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, State’’_ nie gateest 231, 570 
Unobligated balances: 
“Contributions to international organizations, State” 22, 718 
“ American sections, international commissions, State’’ 5, 000 
—————_15, 205, 579 
SEMIN OL OND 8 003d eae ete ED Ed at eel” Shes a pe en ee $265, 234, 544 


(1) 








Net ditference between 1952 and 1953: 


cms 


15, 
16, 
17, Working capital fund, 


. Construction, 


By appropriations 


Salaries and expenses, State. 

Representation allowances, State 

Payment to Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability fund, State 

Acquisition of buildings abroad, 

Emergencies in the diplomatic 
service, State 

Contributions 
State 

Missions to international organizations, State - 

International contingencies, State - 

Salaries and expenses, International Bound: ary 
and Water -, aoarence de et United States and 
Mexico, State 


State y 
and consular 


to international organizations, 


International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mex- 
ico, State 

Rio Grande emergency flood protection, State. 

American sections, international commissions, 
State 


. International information and educational ac- 


tivities, State 
Acquisition and construction of radio fac ilities, 
State 
Philippine rehabilitation, State. ._........---- 
Payment to Government of Panama, State. 
Department of State. - 


Total 


2 @, ire » S 3 
Requirements Differance 


increase 
(+-) or de- 


| 1952, ad- ~s +) 

| justed | 1953 crease (—) 

| | | 

1$78, 428, 700 $80, 250, 000 |4$1, 821, 300 
675,000 | 750,000 | +75, 000 


7, 426, 000 +-7, 426, 000 


| 10, 730, 487 7, 500, 000 | —3, 230, 487 


1, 100, OOO 1, 100, 000 oe 


=| 30, 275, 143 | 30,198, 208 | —76, 935 
1, 400, 000 1, 450, 000 | +50, 000 
2, 500, 000 2,200,000 |  ~—300, 000 
1, 774, 624 1, 910, 000 +135, 376 
14, 346, 243 | 14,156,500 |  —189, 743 
159, 787 100, 000 | —59, 787 
| 580,925 | 525,000]  —55, 925 
87, 236, 881 |133, 272, 914 | +46, 036, 033 

| 





34, 682,470 | 36, 727, 086 +2, 044, 616 


) 1, 344, 284 : | —1, 344, 284 
a is ek 53, 800 | +53, 800 
| | 500,000 | +500, 000 





65.2 234, 544 1318,119,508 +52, 884, 964+$52,884,964 
H 1 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1952_- 


. 318, 119, 508 


1 Includes $6,465,581 proposed supplementals for pay increases. 


Summary of personal service obligations 





details 


Average em- 


1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


Average eme | 


Net cost 


Net cost 





ployment ployment 
Fe NO ~— REAR MER AANA GARIRLATLNGR: assis 

Permanent employment. .-- 22, 030 25, 236 | $91, 946, 425 
Part time and temporary employment | H 941, 656 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base | | 37 388, 209 
Payment above basic rates pee 10, 496, 210 11, 761, 571 

Payments to other agencies for reimbursable | | | 
i 11,800 |..... es 11, 800 
ey Fee eases 
Total personal service obligations--—-.----|-....---.-.--- | 93 773 | | 105, 049, 661 

| 
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Summary of obligations by object of expenditure 


| 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 





Personal services. _.-- Fig dood: een D cae $93, 357, 773 $105, 049, 661 
Travel____- a egt vse key 10, 008, 173 11, 468, 458 
Transport: ition of things... $e ie Pee 4, 869, 718 5, 504, 5 55S 
Communication services 5, 027, 100 | 300, 097 
Rents and utility services... ..___- sia bs hiner . : 3, 922, 167 | 426, 392 
Printing and re production pee iguana 4, 182, 002 8, 795, 382 
Other contractual services. -- 18, 655, 926 | 28, 996, 235 
Services performed by other agence ies. cient ieee aes 13, 555, | 19, 189, 841 
Supplies and materials. __- 11, 750, ! 500 17, 693, 649 
Equipment c 4, 467, 856 5, 581, 315 
Lands and structures __ _- ; esse 2, 420, 086 51, 586, 267 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions __ : 38, 767, 925 52, 904, 156 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_.__- ae : 2, 600 56, 600 
Taxes and assessments pes , 80, 435 123, 050 
Investments and loans 1A e i : ; 12, 250, 000 1, 106, 144 
Unvouchered 3 sind gic sid 9, 900, 000 1, 100, 000 
Undistributed : i : 2, 500, 000 2, 200, 000 
Total obligations ache nee es 285, 718, 241 | 321, O81, 805 
Adjustments under appropriations: 
Add: 
Balance available in subsequent years “ae 2, 829, 744 
Unobligated baiances, estimated savings . 27, 718 
Balance transferred to other appropriations ____ -_- ; 1, 318, 690 
Comparative transfer to other appropriation ___-_- 34, 612, 496 
Funds applied to contract authorization 3, 000, 000 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year ___—-- 195, 705 63, 152 
Carried to surplus. __- eek. ee a 1, 120, 821 
Deduct: 
Prior year balance available. -. 55, 661, 327 2, 829. 744 
= vlance transferred from other appropri: ition. oars 1, 318, 690 
Compari itive transfer from other appropriation - 34, 612, 496 
Prior year balance reappropriated _ __ ._ 2, 660, 810 195, 705 
Total appropriations or estimates_... e 3 1 234, 570, 092 318, 119, 508 


1 Includes $6,465,581 proposed supplementals for pay increases, 


Mr. Roonry. The total requested in this bill for the Department of 
State for the fiscal year 1953 is $318,119,508. The amount appropri- 
ated to date in the present fiscal year for the Department of State is 
the sum of $228.104,861, 

The request for 1953 represents an increase of $90,014,647—S$85 mil- 
lion of the increase is for International information and educational 
activities, 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


We are pleased to have with us the distinguished Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Dean Acheson, who, I believe, has a prepared 
statement. In accordance with custom followed before this committee 
for many years, we shall be glad to hear your general statement at this 
point. 

Secretary Acurson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I come before you again this year to discuss the work of the vari- 
ous areas of my Department, our accomplishments during the past 
year, and our current problems and objectives. I appreciate this 
ccpetniaiie and I assure you I look forward to these meetings with 
you. 

Since our last such meeting of about a year ago your oldest member, 
my good friend Karl Stefan, has passed away. He is greatly missed 
by all of us who have known and worked with him. His keen interest 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs and his sympathetic understand- 
ing of our efforts are a distinct loss to this Government. 
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Our budget estimates for 1953, excluding the item for “Government 
in occupied areas of Germany and Austria,” total $318.1 million, com- 
pared with appropriations of $234.6 million for the current fiscal vear, 
an increase of $83.5 million. Of course, our requirements for foreign 
aid will also be presented for separate consideration. The justifica- 
tions before you analyze the increases and justify the estimates. Wit- 
nesses from the major bureaus of the Department will appear before 
you in support of these requests. 

The funds requested are to provide for the requirements of our five 
regional bureaus, the Bureau of United Nations Affairs, the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, the international infor- 
mation and educational exchange program, the Office of the Special 
Assistant for Intelligence, the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, the legal adviser, the Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, and the staff in the Secretary’s office. 

As I just stated, our budget before you does not contain funds 
for military, economic or technical assistance. During the past 2 
vears the Department maintained a joint stewardship over the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program. The primary responsibility for those 
operations has now been shifted to a new organization in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. The significance of that program to 
our foreign policy calls for the closest cooperation between the two 
agencies and T can assure you that our foreign policy determinations 
will continue to be fully coordinated and that the action programs 
of the Mutual Security Administration will be integrated with the 
broad patterns of existing organizations such as the United Nations, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), Organization of 
American States, and all other organizations of which the United 
States is a member. 

The Department has taken positive steps to mobilize its resources 
for carrying out the technical cooperation program in underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. The responsibility of this program has been 
concentrated in the Technical Cooperation Administrator within the 
Department but the staff, the facilities, and the technical know-how 
of a wide variety of other Federal agencies are utilized in carrying 
out the specific projects in this program. ‘The point 4 efforts have 
suffered a great loss in the unfortunate death of Dr. Bennett but I 
can assure the committee that the Department fully intends to move 
ahead in a positive manner, carrying forward the fine work which 
the late Dr. Bennett had started. 

Now I would like to highlight briefly the activities and objective 
of each of the several bureaus and offices of the Department. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Our primary objective in Europe is to cooperate with the free 
European nations in building and maintaining strength—the total 
political, economic, and military strength which is needed to meet 
the forces of militant communism, the vehicles of Soviet imperialism, 
and to provide a sound basis for long-term stability, security and 
progress. 

During 1951 we have made appreciable progress in furthering 
the defense of the North Atlantic area. Our military and economic 
assistance, and the determined effort of the Europeans themselves 
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have raised the number of available combat divisions in Europe by 
two and a half times what it was 1 year ago. The forces available 
for the defense of Europe and America will continue to increase 
rapidly. Agreement was reached to invite Greece and ‘Turkey to be- 
come full NATO members, thereby adding new strength to the vital 
southern flank of Europe as soon as this agreement has been ratified 
by the NATO governments. Meanwhile, we have progressed in our 
efforts to help Western Germany become a free and equal member of 
the western community and to participate in the common defense. Of 
this, I shall say more in a moment. Advances toward greater unity 
among European nations have been encouraging. “The Schuman 
plan,” merging the coal and steel industries of the member countries 
ina single market, now seems near full realization. Meanwhile, these 
same six nations have made significant progress toward an agreement 
which will merge their national military forces on the Continent 
into a united European Army, which would be part of the NATO 
forces under General Eisenhower. 

In the effort to develop and maintain the most efficient possible work- 
ing relations with our European partners, we have made several major 
improvements in 1951 in the'North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
We hope to take further organizational steps at the Lisbon meeting 
next month. 

On the military side, organizational progress was equally significant. 
The headquarters of General Eisenhower within the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization was established and began to function. Sub- 
ordinate command structures were worked out and the mac hinery for 
coordination developed. We are confident that further progress in 
military organization will be made in 1952. 

Perhaps the most serious problem encountered in Kurope during 
1951 was the new economic crisis arising out of the financial strain 
of the rearmament effort, the rising world price of raw materials, and 
the diversion of export production to military production. In the 
case of Britain and France, this strain was magnified by difficulties in 
Africa and the Near East and by continued expenses in the struggle 
against communism in Malaya and Indochina in addition to their 
effort. in Korea. The economic difficulty in Europe continues today 
and will remain one of the major problems in this area during the 
coming year, 

Our ‘diplomati ic, military and economic efforts in the European area 
are receiving increasingly effective and strong support from our in- 
formation service, which through all the different media at their 
command, are assisting through the psychological approach in creat- 
ing a climate of opinion conducive to furtheri ing our aim. 

During the past year relations with the Soviet Union have continued 
to be unsatisfactory despite all our efforts to seek solutions which will 
contribute to peace and security. The Soviet Government remains 
unwilling to reach workable agreements either on the bilateral issues 
between our two countries or on major international issues of a multi- 
Jateral character. Faced with this constant threat from the U. 8. 
S. R.. we must continue to build up our armed strength together with 
those nations who stand with us in the common struggle for freedom. 

In Austria, where the stalemate regarding a treaty persists because 
of Soviet obstruction, we are continuing to seek a solution, meanwhile 
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maintaining our share of the occupation forces in Austria in accord- 
ance with the existing four-power agreement. 

Our relations with the Soviet-satellite governments have also con- 
tinued to deteriorate during the past year and it is unlikely that they 
will improve in the near future. Their mistreatment of American 
citizens has caused us particular concern and we are taking the strong- 
est possible steps consistent with national interests in order to counter- 
act such conduct. The imprisonment of William Oatis in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the detention by the Hungarian Government of the four 
airmen who lost their way en route from Germany to Belgrade are the 
most striking recent examples of what we have to contend with. A1- 
though our relations with the satellite Communist governments are 
at a very low point, we shall continue publicly to express our concern 
for the welfare of their unfortunate people. To meet the Kremlin’s 
efforts to isolate the satellite peoples from western contacts, exemplified 
by the closing of the last remaining United States information offices 
in Eastern Europe, we must continue to expand the Voice of America 
and improve its facilities if we are to give hope to these people and 
maintain their morale. 

Our relations with Yugoslavia are of an entirely different charac- 
ter. Since Yugoslavia broke with the Soviet Union in 1948, it has 
been the object of expanding United States interest. During the past 
year substantial programs of military and economic assistance have 

n initiated to strengthen the ability of that nation to defend 
itself against Soviet and satellite aggression, and to resist Soviet Com- 
munist pressures. Yugoslavia is now maintaining some 30 divisions, 
and is undertaking a defense program which absorbs an increasing 
share (24 percent in 1952) of the national income. 

In Spain, arrangements separate from NATO are being explored. 
This may involve the extension of certain economic and military as- 
sistance to Spain and the use by the United States of strategically 
valuable military facilities. 


GERMAN AFFAIRS 


We expect substantial changes in our relations with Germany. At 
present, under the occupation statute, the United States participates, 
along with the United Kingdom and France, in the conduct of a 
variety of operational, governmental, and surveillance activities aris- 
ing from the occupation of Western Germany and Berlin. Negotia- 
tions are now under way between the occupying powers and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany to replace the occupation statute by con- 
tractual agreements with the Federal Republic. Under these new 
arrangements, much of the present authority of the occupying powers 
will be returned to the Germans. At the same time, Western Ger- 
many will undertake to participate in western defense. We expect 
these negotiations to be successfully concluded within the next month 
or two. 

Under the new arrangements, the oceupving powers will retain, 
under the supreme authority assumed by the occupying powers on 
June 5, 1945, only certain special rights to deal with matters relating 
to the stationing of armed forces in Germany and with matters af- 
fecting Berlin and Germany as a whole, including eventual peace set- 
tlement. During 1953, the United States will conduct normal diplo- 
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matic relations with the Federal Republic and, under the contractual 
arrangements, will conduct certain residual programs carried over 
from the occupation and will be engaged in liquidating other former 
occupation programs. In addition, we will be concerned with new po- 
litical and economic activities arising from Germany’s participation in 
western defense. Finally, our information, education, and cultural 
relations programs in Germany will be continued in fiscal year 1953. 
These programs are designed to assist the Germans in strengthening 
their democratic system and to promote the integration of Germany 
with Western Europe. 


NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Now I would like to discuss the strategic areas lving south and west 
of Russia and Communist China. These include Morocco, Algeria, 
and Libya in North Africa; the strategic Near East area; Greece, 
Turkey, ‘and Iran, which form a protective shield against the Soviet 
Union and her satellites; and the new countries of south Asia— 
including India and Pakistan, just south of Communist China. A 
glance at the map shows the effect which a Soviet move southward to 
the Middle East whould have in severing the lifeline between three 
continents and depriving the free n: ttions of vital land, sea, and air 
bases. Also domination of the Middle East and south Asia by the 
Soviet Union would deprive the free nations of some of the richest 
oll fields in the world, the strategic materials of Africa, including 
uranium, and the support of over 100,000,000 people. 

Political confusion is creating weakness in this area at the very 
moment when it is of paramount importance that we join together for 
collective security. The problems in Egypt, the richest. most heavily 
populated, and most strategically located of the near eastern countries, 
have created a dangerous situation in the important Suez Canal area 
with its demand for withdrawal of the British defensive forces. Last 
October the Egyptian Government turned down an invitation by 
the United States. the United Kingdom, France, and Turkey to full 
partnership ina Middle East Command, which might not only have 
gone a long way in settling the Anglo-Egyptian dispute but would 
have added imme: isurably to the st: ability of the entire area. We still 
believe that such a command is essential. We are working in that 
direction. Most of the Near East countries now have comparatively 
little economic or military security. Many are lulled into inactivity by 
succumbing to the temptation of the policy of neutralism. Tension be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel continues in spite of the earnest and 
patient efforts to find a basis for settlement. Our economic assistance 
programs in the Middle East, especially the technical assistance pro- 
gram, have made progress toward economic stability for the area. But 
most of the countries are still too weak economically to support mili- 
tary forces commensurate with their strategic importance. The feel- 
ing of insecurity and hopelessness among many of the near eastern 
peoples provides a fertile breeding eround for Communist subversion 
and destructive expressions of nationalism. 

Our relations with the most important oil-producing countries on 
the Arabian peninsula continue on a firm and friendly basis. However, 
the free world suffered a set-back when the Iranian and British Gov- 
ernments failed to reach agreement on the Iranian oil industry. In 
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_ of the earnest and continuing efforts of the United States to help 
the British and Iranian Governments reach a basis for settlement, the 
political and economic situation in Iran continues to deteriorate. 
American technical and economic assistance is helping the Iranian 
people improve their living standards and has provided forceful evi- 
dence of our interest in their welfare. 

We have the examples of Greece and Turkey to give us courage and 
hope. Greece has made substantial progress with its reconstruction 
programs and internal order has been restored. Turkey is under such 
heavy pressure from the Soviet Union that her Government is forced 
to devote a high proportion of its resources to national defense. Mili- 
tary and economic assistance from the United States has helped. 
However, the fortitude of the Turkish people is an inspiration to free 
i everywhere. Both Greece and Porky have troops fighting in 

Xorea. Both contemplate joining the North Atlantic Pact. In spite 
of this progress, Greece and Turkey must still rely heavily on United 
States assistance. We cannot afford to relax our efforts to help them. 

The south Asia region, stretching from Iran to Burma, borders on 
territory completely controlled by the Soviet Union or Communist 
China. In south Asia, which also includes Pakistan, India, Afghani- 
stan, and Nepal, close to half a billion people are struggling to over- 
come grave economic and political problems. If they succeed, free 
government will gain prestige all through Asia. If they fail, the 
mdependence of all Asia will be in jeopardy. 

A few weeks ago the United States and India signed an agreement 
under which the United States will provide $50 million in technical 
assistance and India will put up an equivalent sum to help the Indian 
people increase their food production, improve their educational and 
health facilities, and develop a sound industrial economy. This is 
primarily an Indian program. Indians do most of the work, provide 
much of the initiative, and pay their share of the bill. In some areas, 
Indian farmers, using methods developed jointly by American and 
native technicians, have increased the yield of their crops three- or 
four-fold. 

In the fact of these new demands our budget request to operate our 
»osts in this area is less than the amount available this fiscal year. 
Hishly desirable activities will have to be foregone. However, by 
making every penny count to the utmost, I believe we can continue to 
make gains toward our objectives in this vital area. 


FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Our ultimate objective in the Far East is a situation of security for 
the United States brought about through the development of friendly, 
stable, self-sustaining, non-Communist governments able to resist 
subversion from within and aggression from without. The achieve- 
ment of this objective can come about through the establishment of 
security arrangements in the Pacific area and through the develop- 
ment of strength on the part of the non-Communist nations of Asia 
through self-help and mutual aid. 

Progress toward a system of collective security in the Pacific has 
been made in the treaties which the United States has signed with 
Japan, with the Philippines, and with Australia and New Zealand, to 
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which I have already referred. These are the first steps toward the 
realization of a system of Pacific security. 

The outbreak of open aggression in the Far East has made un- 
mistakably clear to the entire world the nature of the Communist 
menace, and the United Nations action in Korea has demonstrated the 
determination of the free world to resist this menace. The actions 
which we take in the Far East, while dictated by the ultimate objec- 
tives which we hope to achieve, must nevertheless be immediately 
directed to cope with the threats and dangers which face us in that 
area. 

The armistice negotiations in Korea have been proceeding under 
very difficult conditions. General Ridgway has handled them splen- 
didly on behalf of the United Nations, but we still cannot predict the 
outcome. 

We shall continue to help the Korean people repair their devastated 
country and will give full support to the United Nations’ program of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction for Korea. 

The peace treaty with Japan gives to that country the opportunity 
to take its place as a responsible member of the free world. We will 
help Japan to develop its defenses, a sound economy, and friendly 
relationships with the other countries of the free world. 

We will continue to recognize the National Government of China 
and to assist that Government to resist any attempts at aggression 
against it by the Communist armed forces. 

In southeast Asia, where the threat of aggression is now particu- 
larly acute, we will continue to support the Associated States of Indo- 
china and the French in their efforts to resist and prevent the over- 
running of Indochina by Communist aggression. The ‘defense of 
southeast Asia is a matter of acute and constant concern to us. We 
fortunately enjoy and look forward to the continuance of frieudly 
relations with all the countries of southeast Asia; the assistance we 
have already provided is significant and these countries know that 
we can and will help them in accordance with their needs and desires. 

We are maintaining and shall continue to maintain military assist- 
ance programs in Formosa, Indochina, Thailand, and the Philippines. 
Our economic- and technical-assistance programs are being carried on 
in Formosa, Indochina, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines. 

The Department’s program of information and educational ex- 
change is one of the important functions of our missions in the Far 
East. Through all media, including radio, publications, motion pic- 
tures, and libraries, and by exchange of persons, American policies, 
alms and activities are explained to the peoples of the Far East. We 
believe it is important that we present our viewpoint and show the 
reasons why the best interest of these countries lie with the free world. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The threat which now faces the other free nations of the world also 
faces the nations of this hemisphere, and steps have been taken to meet 
this threat. The problems confronting us include increasing produc- 
tion of strategic materials; allocating such materials; maintaining the 
peace and security of the Western Hemisphere; and countering Com- 
munist imperialism which has as one of its goals the subjugation of 
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the free nations of this hemisphere. One of the most’ important steps 
was the meeting of the foreign ministers of the American states which 
was held in W: ashington last spring. As a result of this meeting, 
political, economic, and militar Vv cooperation within the Americas was 
further strengthened. There has been a general increase in the pro- 
duction of strategic materials such as copper, iron, and tungsten. 
The cooperation of the Latin American countries in the implementa- 
tion of the Kem amendment and the Battle bill has been obtained. 
This has resulted in the denial of strategic and other materials to 
Soviet bloc countries. Agreements have been reached which will result 
in effective utilization within the free world of strategic materials in 
short supply. 

The Bogota Charter of 1948, creating the Organization of American 
States, has now become fully effective as a result of its ratification by 
14 member states. The machinery established by this charter for 
peaceful settlement of disputes in this hemisphere has been successfully 
utilized on several occasions primarily in connection with political 
controversies in the Central American and Caribbean regions. 

Our information and educational exchange facilities in’ Latin 
America are alert tothe growing Communist propaganda and are mak- 
ing discernible progress in counteracting this manifestation of Com- 
munist Imperialism. 

One of the most important developments of the meeting of foreign 
ministers concerned mutual defense. A resolution was unanimously 
adopted, urging the American Republics to base their defense plans 
on self-help and mutual aid and on the principle of collective defense 
of the hemisphere, rather than national security alone. We are now 
negotiating bilateral agreements with several American Republics 
with a view to strengthening our mutual defenses through a program 
of grant military assistance. Our assistance is to be used to better 
enable the armed forces of the other countries to assume responsibility 
for performing specific missions in defense of the hemisphere. 

We face serious economic problems in this hemisphere in the year 
ahead as a result of United States efforts to mobilize its economy for 
defense. Latin American countries are concerned about the problem 
of obtaining essential materials which will permit the maintenance of 
their present level of economic development and allow for further 
expansion of their productive facilities. Our efforts to solve the 
problems in this field are complicated by the existence of strong 
nationalistic tendencies in many of the other American republics, 
tendencies which are now being exploited by Communist groups and 
propaganda. We must continue unremittingly our efforts to assure 
full implementation of the measures adopted at the last meeting of 
the foreign ministers of the American states designed to negate Com- 
munist imperialism in this hemisphere. 

Our stake in Latin America, political, economic, and moral, is great 
and we cannot assume continued cooperation from this area unless 
we in turn devote our best efforts to maintain such cooperation. 


UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


We are continuing to give unfaltering support to the United Nations 
and the agencies affiliated with it. We believe that in this way we can 
work most effectively for peace. 
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We have had broad moral support from free-world states within 
the United Nations on the Korean problem, including cooperation in 
the strategic embargo against the Chinese Communists and offers of 
supplies and assistance. We have had excellent cooperation among the 
nations who have contributed fighting forces to Korea. We still be- 
lieve, however, that the burden should be shared more widely, and we 
are constantly trying to bring that about. 

The task of providing relief and rehabilitation for war-torn Korea 
is being planned as a United Nations undertaking to which many 
nations are contributing. 

Our disarmament proposal of last November has been accepted by 
a large majority in the United Nations. Work will go forward in the 
new Disarmament Commission in the hope, remote though it may seem 
at the present, that eventually the Soviets may be induced to accept 
such a program, If it is ever accepted and carried out by all parties, 
including the Soviet Union, it could bring about peace and security at 
a fraction of the cost we and other free nations must now bear for our 
mutual defense. As long as the Soviets do not accept, they expose to 
the rest of the world the false character of their peace protestations. 

In the meantime, we are continuing to develop methods in the United 
Nations for taking collective measures against future acts of aggres- 
sion. Encouraging progress has been made during the last year in 
developing the collective security machinery of the United Nations 
toward the point where it may serve as a powerful deterrent against 
further acts of aggression such as the attack on the Republic of Korea. 

In 6 years, the United Nations’ activities have been extended around 
the world. In Greece, Palestine, Kashmir, and Indonesia, it has helped 
stop open fighting and has contributed toward the peaceful settlement 
of highly explosive situations which might otherwise have gravely 
jeop: irdized world peace and seriously weakened the unity and strength 
of the free world. Ina number of other instances—Iran, Syria, Leb- 
anon, and Berlin—the United Nations has faciliated the settlement of 
dangerous situations before hostilities developed. It is significant that 
that United Nations has been used to resolve some problems—such as 
the disposition of the Italian colonies—which defied solution by other 
means. The recent emergence of the United Kingdom of Libya as an 
independent nation is a concrete example of the unique value of the 
United Nations. 

Throughout these many areas swept by tidal waves of nationalism 
and economic frustration, the United Nations stands as a beacon of 
hope and a practical instrument for allaying tensions. ‘The Trustee- 
ship Council has contributed a sensible, constructive approach to the 
progress of millions of dependent peoples toward self-government by 
evolutionary, rather than revolutionary, means. The International 
Refugee Organization has just complet ted the greatest human salvage 
operation in world history by resettling more ‘than a million persons. 
The United Nations’ specialized agencies are beginning to produce 
concrete results in helping create that realistic economie and social 
basis which is essential to the national survival of many countries 
menaced by Communist infiltration. 

We are continuing our help and leadership in these efforts to im- 
prove by international teamwork the standard of health, the agricul- 
tural productivity, the basic level of education, the productivity of 
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labor. These gains constitute the best answer to the false but often 
attractive promises of communism to desperate peoples. 

In these and many other ways, our own national interests have 
been advanced significantly through the United Nations because it 
is the best instrument we have for harnessing the strength and pur- 
poses of the world’s peoples for peace and progress. 


ECONOMIC MATTERS 


The range of commodity and supply problems which have come 
to the fore in intergovernmental relations today is broad and their 
significance is far reaching. 

World-wide shortages of raw materials and high prices are imped- 
ing our efforts to rearm the free world. They make it difficult to assure 
adequate civilian supplies, are forcing delays in completion of our 
stockpile program and are retarding foreign economic development. 
They have been a major cause of the deterioration in Western Europe’s 
financial position. 

This country, in cooperation with others, is therefore giving major 
attention to the problems of raw materials, supplies, and prices. We 
are stimulating increased production of scarce and strategic materials 
at home and abroad. We are working for improved utilization of 
current supplies through our own controls and by encouraging other 
governments to enforce comparable controls; and we are taking 
extraordinary measures to allocate current supplies efficiently and 
equitably, on both the national and international level. 

The underdeveloped countries are the major sources of many of our 
basic raw materials. In normal times, they ship raw materials to us 
and Western Europe and receive, in turn, manufactured goods. To- 
day, defense priorities coupled with materials shortages, limit their 
ability to obtain their import needs, in particular the transportation 
and power equipment, and other items essential to their economic 
development. Assurances that it is the United States policy to 
continue economic development, insofar as defense and essential needs 
permit, are not alone enough. Constant effort must go into implemen- 
tation of this policy in the Government’s day-to-day action on foreign 
allocation and priority applications. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade has been most effec- 
tive in promoting trade liberalization among the free countries of 
Western Europe and throughout the world. 

Cooperative efforts of the United States and the free countries of 
Europe in obstructing the flow of strategic goods to Soviet countries 
have progressively advanced our mutual security objectives. 

In the Middle East and Africa, the United States economic and 
trade relations are currently of significance in the broad view of our 
foreign relations by reason of the current surge of nationalism, added 
to chronic widespread poverty, political instability, and the con- 
siderable economic dependence of these countries upon the Soviet 
Union and the countries of the Soviet bloc. 

The conclusion of the peace treaty with Japan marks important 
progress toward restoration of Japan as an important trading nation 
and offers assurance that Japan’s foreign economic policy will follow 
liberal and fair principles. But the security of the free world de- 
mands that the free nations adopt similar policies toward Japan in 
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order to permit a reestablishment of trade between them which will 
enable Japan to avoid reliance on Soviet trade. 

Trade relations of the United States with the other American 
Republics continue to benefit from the initial progress made in the 
early stages of the trade-agreements program. 

In order to further our basic goal of an expansion of trade and an 
improvement in world-wide living standards, we have continued to 
seek, through the International Monetary Fund and elsewhere, the 
restoration of currency convertibility and the elimination of exchange 
restrictions, 

We have also taken important steps to cooperate, to our mutual 
interests, with economically underdeveloped nations of the free world 
in their struggle against poverty and insecurity by an expansion of 
both our bilateral technical assistance programs and our contribution 
to the United Nations technical assistance programs; an increase in 
the lending authority of the Export-Import Bank by $1 billion so 
that loan financing will be available in adequate amounts for those 
countries able to service debt ; and the encouragement of investment in 
these areas by American private capital. 

We will continue to put our main emphasis on encouraging friendly 
countries to accelerate their own economic development in order to 
make full and efficient use of their resources. 

Transportation and communications are important and essential to 
the healthy development of our domestic and international trade and 
commerce, as Well as being indispensable assets in time of a national 
emergency. We must, therefore, develop the inland transport facili- 
ties of other countries which are of assistance to us and to them; a 
merchant marine adequate to serve the demands of peaceful or emer- 
gency movements of cargo; international air services that will carry 
our flag to all important countries of the world; and a system of in- 
ternational electronic communications which conserves spectrum space 
and provides services essential to the public and national interest. 

We are requesting an increase in personnel and funds to enable the 
economic offices to deal effectively with the new and increasing prob- 
lems. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The present position of the United States in the information field 
has been greatly strengthened in the last 2 years. Coordination of 
our psychological activities has been improved by establishment of the 
Psychological Strategy Board. ‘The international information and 
educational activities program has been rapidly expanded and _ its 
methods radically adjusted to meet present requirements; the policy 
guidance process within the Department of State and interdepart- 
mentally has been much eal the work of the satel Op- 


erations Coordinating Committee has done much to develop a com- 
mon understanding among agencies concerned with propaganda prob- 
lems and has stimulated extensive joint action by these agencies; the 
Keonomic Cooperation Administration information program has been 
strengthened and has been adjusted in the direction of the propaganda 
methods now employed in the international information and educa- 
tional activities program; close coordination of this program and the 
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information program of the Economic Cooperation Administration in 
the field has been achieved. 

Within the Department we have created the semiautonomous In- 
ternational Information Administration under the able leadership of 
Dr. Wilson Compton. As you know, Dr. Compton has been presi- 
dent of the State College of Washington, and his work in the field of 
education gives him special qualifications for assuming charge of this 
program. In carrying out his responsibility, Dr. Compton will re- 
ceive policy guidance from the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
and other policy officials of the Department, and, in the interest of 
economy, Will utilize certain central service facilities of the Depart- 
ment. 

The international information and educational exchange program 
is being effectively utilized to deter aggression by Soviet communism 
both by getting the truth through the iron curtain and through ex- 
posing efferts to subvert existing governments by civil forces acting 
on behalf of Soviet communism. ‘They are helping greatly in build- 
ing up confidence that a united and strong free world can maintain 
peace. Where necessary, they are combating extremist. tendencies 
threatening the cohesion and stability of the free world and maintain- 
ing a continued recognition of mutual interdependence among gov- 
ernments and peoples traditionally linked with the United States. 

It is intended during fiscal year 1958 to continue the program trends 
which have gathered momentum during 1951 and 1952. The trend 
toward increasing emphasis on field production is reflected in the es- 
timates for oversea radio program centers in Europe and the Far 
East, in the estimates for motion-picture production overseas, and in 
the estimates for publications specifically designed and produced to 
meet local programing needs. Greater emphasis is placed on the use 
of visual material in publications, and provision is made for increas- 
ing substantially the number of United States books translated and 
published in local languages. Over 23 million foreign people are be- 
ing brought into close contact with what America is thinking and 
doing through our United States information centers abroad. 

In the exchange-of-persons program, continued emphasis is placed 
on bringing to the United States public opinion leaders, trade-union 
leaders, farm leaders, and youth leaders and on strengthening the 
positive impressions regarding our way of life such leaders obtain 
during their visits to the United States. 

I consider it to be of utmost importance, in anticipation of ratifica- 
tion of the Japanese Peace Treaty, that provision be made for the 
maintenance of adequate contact between the people of Japan and 
the people of the United States, an undertaking which has been 
the responsibility of the Military Establishment during the post- 
war occupation, The estimates before you contemplate the reestab- 
lishment of normal diplomatie and consular relations. 


INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


The present international situation has placed an unprecedented 
burden on the intelligence organization of the Department, whose 
resources have been decreasing steadily over the past 5 years. 

The Department of State must, of course, maintain for the other 
Federal agencies a steady flow of evaluated political and economic 
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news from abroad. This fact-finding and fact-interpreting fune- 
tion requires thorough and painstaking research and provides a 
centralized service for the acquisition and objective analysis of all 
foreign and political information, a vital link in the intelligence 
system of the Government. World events have pointed up this re- 
sponsibility, calling for a much greater effort from and placing new 
burdens on the intelligence area of the Department. We are request- 
ing additional funds and personnel to meet these needs. If we are 
to have the evaluated facts upon which to base sound policies, this 
effort must be supplemented. 


POLICY AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTION, SECURITY CONTROLS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The operations of the bureaus and offices which I have just covered 
all place heavy burdens on the staffs of my office and those of the 
legal adviser and the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 
in their requirements for policy and executive direction, advice, 
security controls and administrative services. 

Mr. Humelsine will be present throughout the hearings and will 
give you a full statement with respect to his field of responsibility. 
1 will make only a brief reference here to our activities under his 
jurisdiction. The Internal Security Act and the displaced persons 
program have put heavy responsibilities on his staff. The high 
rate of foreign travel and the servicing of increasing numbers of 
dependents of military personnel place an increasing strain on this 
staff. The Department’s loyalty and security continues to receive 
constant attention. There will be no relaxation of our efforts in this 
respect. Implementation of foreign policy by strict control of the 
shipment of armaments is also one of his major responsibilities, 

The administration of the Foreign Service presents many complex 
problems. We plan to continue our Foreign Service buildings pro- 
gram. The accomplishments to date under this program have con- 
tributed greatly to the security, efficiency, and well-being of the 
Government’s employees abroad. The projects submitted in this 
budget have been carefully screened, with particular emphasis placed 
on the items in those areas where security and health factors are 
critical. The amount requested for the buildings program in this 
budget is again based on the use of foreign currency credits, con- 
tinuing the program initiated in the fiscal year 1948, in which 97 
percent of all costs have been financed through these credits. Gov- 
ernment ownership of offices and living quarters has resulted in rental 
savings, and quarters allowances, totaling more than $15 million in 
the past 4 years. 

Our efforts to improve our administrative machine continue. One 
of the most significant measures taken during the past year in this 
respect was the initiation of a comprehensive plan to improve the 
personnel program of the Department and Foreign Service. This 
plan provides for an integration of the Foreign Service and those 
positions in the Department for which oversea experience is essential 
or desirable. This program is designed to increase substantially the 
number and improve the quality of officers available for service both 
at home and abroad on a continuing basis. It is consistent with the 
objectives of both the Hoover Commission and the advisory com- 
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mittee which was composed of Messrs. Rowe, Ramspeck, and De- 
Courcy. 

This concludes my remarks, and I will be glad now to discuss with 
you any particular points you wish to bring up. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall now, in accordance with the same custom, 
go off the record, and the Secretary may make such comment as he 
wishes with regard to this appropriation request for the State De- 
partment. 

Secretary Acnrson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. IT will be glad 
to go off the record and give the committee a confidential review of 
the matters in the world as IT see them at the present time. 

(Statement off the record.) 


AUTHORITY OF CHLTEFS OF MISSIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Secretary, when the committee was in Athens 
in the latter part of November just past, we were quite pleased to 
find that Ambassador Peurifoy had been successful in arranging a 
set-up where he, as Chief of Mission, was in virtual control of all of 
the activities of the American Government. These included ECA, 
the Greek loan, and all the other Government people who were there in 
Greece. Was that as the result of a policy adopted on the part of 
the Department, and advocated by the late Congressman Karl Stefan 
for a number of years Iam now referring to the late Congressman’s 
complaint that the Chief of Mission very often had little to say and 
had little influence with the people in foreign countries, when there 
was an ECA Administrator there with a bag full of money upon whom 
everyone would descend, to do business with. What is the situation 
with regard to this? 

Secretary Acurson. I think the answer to your question, Mr. Chair- 
man, is yes: it was as a result of that policy. Congressman Stefan 
had all the years that T have been connected with the State Depart- 
ment, been very strongly of the belief that the United States abroad 
ought to speak through one voice and not have a dozen or so voices, 
depending on the different agencies that were operating in the coun- 
try. In certain countries that has been brought about to a very high 
degree. In Greece it started, I think, under Ambassador Grady, if 
T am not mistaken, and was carried on very ably by Ambassador 
Peurifoy. 

We have had great success in reaching the same result in Rome 
under Ambassador Dunn; and I think Mr. McCloy in Germany has 
carried it on very well. In other countries we have had varying 
degrees of success. 

The task which Ambassador Bruce has had in Paris has been very 
great, because the amount of staff of all agencies in Paris is colossal. 
IT think Ambassador Bruce has done a very fine job in bringing them 
together, but he has not had the degree of authority which exists in 
some of these other countries. 

It is my judgment that that is a very important thing to bring 
about and we have had recently cooperation from Mr. Harriman and 
from Mr. Lovett and I think we are working together now to bring 
under one head the Americans who speak for us in the various 
countries. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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LOANS TO SPAIN 


Mr. Rooney. With reference to the discussion we had with Mr. 
Humelsine in connection with the status of the $62,500,000 of funds 
set aside for Spain in the fall of 1950, is it not the fact that in addi- 
tion to the $48 million-odd total which you say has already been 
committed, that in the month of January the Export-Import Bank 
also approved a loan of $12 million to Spain for the purchase of 
cotton ? 

Mr. Humersine. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that loan made from the Bank’s own funds, and 
not from the $62.5 million specifically set aside for Spain? 

Mr. Humessine. That is correct. That was not out of the $62.5 
million but in addition thereto. 

(Further discussion was had off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a lengthy, highly inter- 
esting, and informative discussion with regard to our foreign prob- 
lems and your frank answers to all of the questions put to you from 
both sides. 


Tuespay, JANUARY 29, 1952. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate ; $78, 492, 000 $74, 200, 000 $80, 250, 000 
Transferred to“ Ope rating expenses, Gener al Services Admin- | 
istration,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan 20, 1950__- i — 52, 400 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 78, 439, 600 74, 200, 000 80, 250, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 4, 228,700 |_- 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 80, 510 80, 000 80, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 12, 223, 746 20, 192, 500 25, 643, 600 
Total available for obligation . ), 743, 856 98, 701, 200 105, 973, 600 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —55, 573 
Obligations incurred 90, HSS, 283 98, 701, 200 105, 973, 600 
Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, Interna- 
national Claims Commission, Department of State” 145, 852 of 
Comparative transfer to— 
“International information and educational activities, 

State’’._ —3, 615, 000 = 
‘Missions to international organizations, State”’ — 28, 800 3 | hot Saree 
“Salaries, expenses and loans, Displaced Persons Com- 

oe ieee / ; —73, 000 

gs: Sn ee ee or 87, 117, 335 98, 701, 200 105, 973, 600 





Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sourees are derived from payments for eab i er ims and tele- 
phone service involved in procuring information for corporations, firms, and individuals (5 U.S. C. 189) . 































































































ee ee SARI ies AS 2 la hs bth 
Obligations by activities 
ee ee petits ine Nl 
Description 1¥51 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
1, Direction and policy formulation. __..-..--.-.----_-.--- $6, 768, 834 $7, O81, 816 $8, 123, 766 
2. Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign 
WR san nahi oct mem on eR ece aunin et cena eae 55, 690,793 | 58, 256, 083 59, 087, 591 
3. Conduct of diplomatic relations with international] organi- | 
zations ‘ f pee 1, 654, 480 1, 729, 350 1, 718, 336 
4. Domestic public information and liaison... ...-.---.------- 1, 398, 593 1, 452. 819 1, 474, 936 
5; 4Seal POORTAIN BAT VI0OS ..... ..... < <5 nee ctewemndeac sek 2, 768, 686 2, 958, 907 3, 083, 412 
6. Administrative and stall activities.....-_._- --| 6, 471, 351 6, 816, 996, 6, 491, 959 
a aed RC MUNIN 25 ow akeancecdarn meant ewene ous 145, 852 212, 729 350, 000 
Tabal dink qiiietions 5... Sos on wen cee See 74, 893, 589 | 78, 508, 700 80, 330, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
1. Direction and policy formulation ...............-..--...-- 571, 843 1, 779, 132 2, 259, 420 
2. Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign 
OOUIIICS na — oa wn so nie wwe geiceeensn~-- sees 8, 741, 200 15, 209, 886 19, 315, 896 
3. Conduct of diplome itie relations with international organi- 
zations... : ncopadicueh eran be 156, 027 440, 679 559, 643 
4. Domestic public information and liaison_---.-_------__- ; 86, 345 358, 041 454, 697 
BD; Keeani) Pe TaR GAN VAOOS... 5 <6 = cee oe ctr ee taace : 440, 047 744, 460 945, 432 
6. Administrative and staff activities. ........-.....-....... 2, 228, 284 1, 660, 302 2, 108, 512 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts. Ties ; a ie 223, 3, 746 20, 192, 500 25, 643, 600 
nS Ee ee EERE TTT: | "87, 117, 335 98, 701,200 105, 973, 600 
Obligations by objects 
; Te | | | 
Object classification | 195l actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Summary of Personal Services | 
Total number of permanent positions. .......-..---.----------! 17, 007 | 16, 931 17; = 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. _- Pee eee 49 60 
Average number of all employees. ........-----.-------------- 16, OL 15, 801 16, 23 
Average salaries and grades: i 
General schedule grades: 
ME cath oon nwa ne ei inteawieki easels $4, 746 $5, 194 $5, 187 
Average grade... -_-.. : Bue GS-7.5 GS-7.5 GS-7.5 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
IOI Ee te focal cerns Pun cebkee Cae ea as $2, 603 $2, 957 $2, 928 
Average grade__- ee Paar Sel OURS aa seabed CPC-3.6 CPC-3.7 CPC-3.6 
Ungraded positions: Average salary___._--- ea: $2, 796 $2, 878 $2, 920 
Grades established by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 
U.S. C. 801-1158): 
Foreign Service officer: 
OE OS Ree 2 ae $7, 059 $7, 695 $7, 618 
Average gr: ade.._... Se ee FSO-4.0 FSO-4.1 FSO-4.1 
Foreign Service Reserve oflicer: 
RINSE than nate ahacaen cocmganes’ $8, 437 $9, 124 $8, 805 
Average grade. ____. SS ence FSR-3.3 FSR-3.6 FSR-3.5 
Foreign Service Staff officer: 
PUNT MRE re che aint eee eens _ $3, 992 $4, 450 $4, a4 
Sg ESE Eee eae area mbes eee eee FSS-10.5 FSS-10.5 FSS-10. 
Ungraded positions (locals overseas): 
PUN EIN eS 2 oo Ap a eeeab ene naede $1, 288 $1, 285 $1, 360 
Personal services: 
nee NE IRON te he oe ey a eee $54, 616,994 | $60, 546, 267 $62, 707, 789 
Part-time and temporary positions. _...-.---------.------- 231, 768 333, 610 442, 896 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base...-....---.-........|---.----------] 249, 993 260, 256 
Payment above basic rates. __- etd 7, 921, 541 | 9, 175, 453 9, 521, 219 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details..___- 34, 762 | ;: 11, 800 
Total personal service obligations__............--.---.-- 62, 805,065 | 70,217, 123 72, 043, 960 
Seiten << amammmmmma sak 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Direct Obligations 





Ol Personal services . 56, S84, 616 60, 307, 953 61, 248, 155 
2 Travel. .... a : 6, 049, 919 6, 240, 635 6§, 289, 916 
03 Transporta ition of ‘things 2, 169, 833 | 2% 137 2, 180, 729 
04 Communication services - | 2, 891, 658 3, 23: : 13 3, 259, 377 
05 Kents and utility services | 1, 431, 809 F , 54 : 541. 954 
06 Printing and reproduction __-- 722, ON9 136 737,115 
07 Other contractual services_ - ‘ 1, 970, 664 i. Se 2, 172, 389 
08 Supplies and materials..-—_. ‘ 1, 585, 374 1, 557, 490 1, 687, O18 
09 Equipment ee 1, 149, 690 987, 782 | 1, 114, 830 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 28, 661 | 26, 500 | 25, 650 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- ; 2, 748 2,600 | 2, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments... - --- Saat 6, 608 43,335 | 70, 067 

Total direct obligations _- ae 74, 893, 589 78. 508, 700 | 80, 330, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts! 
! 


OL Personal services. _- gee 5, 920, 449 10, 009, 170 11, 695, 805 
02) Travel a 1, 006, 858 1, 652, 353 2,3 

03 Transportation of things 310, 294 909, 225 

04 Communication services ae S66, 487 1, 554, 116 

05 Rents and utility services 1, 239, 412 | 1, 740, 869 

06 Printing and reproduction 192, 138 

07 Other contractual services. __. z 741, 969 j Ae 

08 Supplies and materials_..-. 546, 725 

09 Equipment... : 1, 392, 903 2, 285 





11 Grants, subsidies, “and contributions : 6, 511 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. _- ae eo : 12, 223, 746 20, 192, 500 25, 643, 600 


Total obligations. __.__- ae aeee nee ee 87, 117, 335 98, 701, 200 105, 973, 600 


Analysis of erpenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Unliquidated obligations, start of year $16, 869, 517 $36, 346, 158 $19, 894, 404 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years 565, 618 
Obligations incurred during the year 90, BSS, 283 98, 701, 200 3 600 
108, 125, 418 135, 047, 338 125, S68, 004 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations . 12,: 04, 256 20, 272, 500 25, 723, 600 
Unliquidated obligations, end of ye: ir ‘ 365, 346, 13 Ss 19, SO4, 404 19, 104, 404 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 18, M11 40, 944 40, 000 
Total expenditures_. 59, 424, 213 94, 839, 490 81, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations 43, 851, 798 60, 773, 390 646, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 15, 572, 415 30, 000, COO 14, 837, 400 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases. 4, 066, 100 162, 600 


Mr, Roonry. The first item under the requested appropriation for 
the Department of State is entitled “Salaries and expenses” and ap- 
pears beginning at page 3 of the committee print and page 6 of the 
justifications. At this point we shall insert in the record pages 6, 7.8, 
9 and 9-A, as well as 14 through 18 of the justifications. 


(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


Appropriation, 1952 regular act_..-.. 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases provided by Public Law 201_- 


I a nn ties 
Net difference between 1952 and 1953: 


_.....---- $74, 200,000 
. , 228, 700 


eer 





Projects or functions 


i 
. Office of the Secretary _- ona 
. Special Assistant for P ress Relations _- | 
. Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations - 
. Legal adviser- 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs _ 
Special Assistant for Intelligence. ....-_..- 
. Regional Bureau: 
(a) Inter-American Affairs: 
1. Persona! services, domestic. ___-_- 
2. Personal services, Foreign Service 
3. Other objects, Foreign Service- 
(4) European Affairs: 
1. Personal services, domestic : 
2. Personal services, Foreign Service 
3. Other objects, Foreign Service __- 
fc) Far Eastern Affairs: 
1, Personal services, domestic 
2. Personal services, Foreign Service 
3. Other objects, Foreign Service _. 
(d) Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 
ori 
Personal services, domestic. ___--- 
2 Personal services, Foreign Servi ice 
3. Other objects, Foreign Service. _- 
e) German Affairs: 
1. Personal services, domestic 
2. Personal services, Foreign Serv ice 
3. Other objects, Foreign Service - 
8. Bureau of United Nations Affairs. _...-....___-- 
9. Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs__.__- a 
10. Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. __- 
11. Office of Security and Consular Affairs __- 
12. Office of Personnel: 
(a) Personal services, domestic¢.-_-_- 
(6) Personal services, Foreign Service 
(special assignments) Pi 
(c) Other objects, Foreign Service ___- 
13. Office of Budget and Finance. __.. 
14. Office of Operating Facilities: 
(a) Personal services, domestic 
(b) Other objects, Foreign Service ; 
15. Foreign buildings operations (Foreign Service, 
pe a Oe See ae 
16. International Claims Commission... _- 
i7. Miscellaneous salary obligations, domestic. 
18. Nonsalary obligations, a eS | 
19. Day in excess of 52-week base, domestic. ________! 
20. Personal service lapse, domestic. ._-...---_.--.--- | 


“IDs ooh 


=~ 








lain PII Se ed ana ae waeraa kick 


vibiscohainis 


1952 ad- 
justed 


$1, 261, 062 


~¢ 575 
158, 052 
562, 580 
1, 861, O75 


2. 604, 123 | 


730, 955 
7, 394, 154 
1, 212, 296 


1, 241, 195 
15, 325, 277 
3, 186, 893 


834, 625 
3, 536, 814 
1, 008, 834 


899, 810 
5, 806, 744 
1, 710, 417 


98, 935 

2, 004, 779 
140, 004 

1, 343, 340 
1, 537, 935 


2) 446, 60K) 


204, 000 
212, 729 
490, 159 

2, 388, 264 
92, 207 
—735, 391 





1953 


$1, 261, 062 
140, 575 
158, 052 
562, 580 

2, 127, 680 
3, 492, 310 


1, 062, 165 


1, 241, 195 
15, 506, 691 
3, 198, 479 


R34, 625 
3, 980, 814 
1, 508, 834 


899, 810 
5, 856, 835 
1, 652, 326 


98, 935 

1, 968, 900 
140, 004 

1, 343, 340 


1, 537, 935 | 


1, 545 
3, 425, 663 


1, 710, 532 


2, 159, 545 
5, 826, 907 
1, 038, 712 


3, 835, 473 
2, 446, 600 


185, 000 
350, 000 
490, 159 
2, 937, 098 
97, 466 


—1, 727, 702 | 


| Difference, 
increase 

(+) or de- 

crease (—) 


$266, 605 
+888, 187 


—126, 254 
—150, 131 


F181, 414 
+11, 586 





— 67, 000 
+19, 264 
+12, 630 

—160 


—19, 000 
+137, 271 








78, 428, 700 | 80, 250,000 | 
| 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 
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(FENERAL STATEMENT OF THE Derury UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. The appropriation for “Salaries and expenses, Depart- 
ment of State,” in the current fiscal year is in the amount of $74,200,000, 
The pending request for the coming fiscal year is in the amount of 
$80,250,000, 

Do you have a general statement, Mr. Humelsine? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir; T have a general statement which, with 
your permission, I would like to file and would like to high light it, 
if I may. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert the prepared statement in the record 
at this point and then you may high light the matters you so desire. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, before consideration of our estimates in detail, I 
would like to present a brief summary of our estimates for 1958 as they compare 
with appropriations for 1952 and to make some general comments. 

Our request of $318.1 million for 1953, while of significant size, actually repre- 
sents about four-tenths of 1 percent of the entire Federal budget. Of this amount 
$58.4 million is fer capital expenditures—S$7.5 million for acquisition of buildings 
abroad, utilizing for the most part lend-lease and surplus property credits; 
$14.2 million for construction projects of the International Boundary and Water 





a Commission, United States and Mexico: and $86.7 million for acquisition and 
an construction of radio facilites for strengthening our international information 
Pre. endeavors. Also $133 million is for the “Campaign of Truth”; $83.8 million for 
as international organization activities; $7.4 million for payment to the Foreign 
ae Service retirement and disability fund; and $53,800 for payment of claims be- 
oa tween the United States and Panama. Thus, our request for normal diplomatic 


and consular activities is only 27 percent of the total funds requested, or $85.4 
million. 

I would like to submit a summary table comparing the 1953 requests for indi- 
vidual appropriations with the amounts available for the current fiscal year. 


* 
Bic 


es 


Raa 


Bg 
Sr ae 
Py «ak 


Appropriation for fiscal year 1952 and estimate for 1953, and increase and decrease 
from 1952 to 1953 





Appropriation 1952. | Estimate 1953 ; crease (—) 1952 to 
| 1953 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Positions! Amount | Positi ons) Amount | Positions! Amount 








| | 
Salaries and expenses, State | | | 
Domestic | | 
Regular activities. | 4,595 |$24, 288,000 | 4,764 $27,488,000 |. |.. er 
Proposed supplemental due | | j | 
to pay increases eee, fo eee 2 198 700 3. 2 FEET ee = ee ee | spe Gie 
Total domestie._....._-.! 4,595 2. 416, 700 | 
Foreign Service: | “<q 
Regular activities | 8,694 | 49,912,000 | R750] 8, Fas 000 4 6 Alco cases 
Proposed supplemental due | | } 
to pay increases sg ‘ te eee SSE ES eee ee Ae eet aes 
Total Foreign Service 8, 694 2, 012 000 8,754 | 42,762,000 4-60 +750,0 000 
Americans. - Soak) Ws (C5, |) eee Ae Cte ee : 
IpOUMEE: 2 Sonu coos (4, 334) es (4,988))-.-2.. | 
Total salaries and ex- | 
eae 13, 289 | 78, 428, 700 _,. 518 | 80, 250 , 000 iz 
Representation allowances, State... _- Say 675 5, 000 as sae “750, 000 | 





Payment to Foreign Service retire- | | 
P= ment and disability fund _. : Pee Sen enone Snraats pon ite 7, 426,000 | ee ee +7, 426, 000 
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Appropriation for fiscal year 1952 and estimate for 1953, and increase and decrease 
from 1952 to 1953—-Continued 

Increase (4 or de- 

Appropriation 1952 Estimate 1953 crease (—) 1952 to 


Positions Amount | Positions Ameunt | Positions, Amount 


Acquisition of buildings abroad 14 $7, 500,000 14 | $7, 500, 000 
Emergencies in the diplomatie and 

consular servict . hues 9,900,000 .._. E 1, 100, 000 . $8, $00, 000 
Contributions to international 

organizitions . _. ‘ 30, 297, 861 30, 198, 208 —99, 653 
Missions to international organiza- 

tions. — ; 217 1, 400, 000 206 1, 450, 000 —Il1 +50, 000 
Internations| contingencies » State. Looe 2, 500, 000 |... 2, 200, 000 | .- . ~ $00, 000 


IBWC, United States and Mexico 


Salaries an i expenses 358 900, 000 358 1,910, 000 | $1,010, 000 
Construction 328 | 12,000, 000 | 241, ) 14, 156, 500 —37 +2, 155, 500 
Rio Grande emergency flood 
protection, State 30, 000 100, 000 £79, 000 
American sections, international | 
commissions Ay 702, 000 | 37 525, O00! -22 177, 000 
International information and edu- 
cational activities: 
Program: | 
Regular activities 8, WS | 72,168,902 | 12, 242 1114, 272, 914 | 
Proposed supplemental du } | 
to pay increases 1, 692, 000 | 
Total program 8,908 | 73,855, 092 12, 242 | 114, 272, 91 ‘ +3, 334) +40, 416, 922 
Domestic | (3,27 (3, 590) | + (319 
Americans (1,149 4 (1,551 u H +. (402) 
Locals (4, 488) | | (7,101 | +(2, 613) 
Administrative and program | 
support: | 
Regular activities 2, 2,841 | 19,000,000 : 


658 | 12,836, 008 
Proposed supplemental due 
to pay increases_....-- 544, 881 


Total, administrative and 








program support . 2,658 | 13,380,889 | 2, 841 19, 000, 000 +183 +5, 619, 111 
Domestie.....___- | (778) ret len 4 (861) (+83)! _- 
Americans.......... (581))__ es (61) (+30) .. = 
Locals - a (1, 299)!_. | (+70) 

Potel UStE . .s 2.5.52. | 11,566 | 87, 236, 881 15,083 (133, 272, 914 +3, 517 (+446, 036, 033 
Acquisition and construction of 
radio facilities, State bx meee J. 36, 727, 086 |_- 4.36, 727, 086 
Philippine reh: vbilit: ition, State Ln nad 3.000.000 1.2.-.-~2.<}.. a = —3, 000, 000 
Payment of claims, United States 
and Panama fad é i Rrdian ae 53, 800 |_._. +53, 800 
Working capital fund, State...--. -|--_-_-_- 500,000 ..2-. + 590, 000 
Grand total__....... : 25, 811 244, 570, 442 29,517 318, 119, 508 “+43, 676 "+83, 519, 066 


The net increase of $83.5 million in the 1953 request over 1952 appropriations 
results from decreases of $12.4 million in certain items and increases in others 
for new or expanded requirements totaling $95.9 million. 

The items in which there are reductions are— 


Millions 
Emergencies in the diplomatie and consular service__...-_.---_-_.-__-__- 8.8 
Philippine rehabilitation program__.._._...____________________ Ea ast Ieee 3.0 
BURLEY Ea tAONOL “COTO C ter ee 3 
American sections international commissions_._-_._______-________ ae 
Contributions to international organizations___.__.____-_______________ oe 

The principal items in which there are increases are— 

International information and educational activities_._.._..______ . 46.0 


Acquisition and construction of radio facilities, International Information 


Put TE ra Lec | nana Saernp amines: Streak Lee 6 ier wis te aay wok Oe es ee 36. 7 
Payment to Foreign Service retirement and disability fund_________ — 7.4 
Salaries and expenses, Department of State_.......-------_- = 1.8 
International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 

16 US Lr SE NE 2 OS ee ESR eA ae alt eB Pie oe 2) 2 tt Le PReOeee Be 


Working capital fund 
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These requested increases in funds involve a net increase of 3,676 positions. 
The estimates include 229 additional positions for the regular activities of the 
Department and the Foreign Service and 3,517 additional positions for the inter- 
national information and educational activities. These additional positions are 
partially offset by decreases of 70 positions in other activities, including 11 posi- 
tions in missions to international organizations, 37 in the International Boundary 
and Water Commission (United States and Mexico), and 22 in American sec- 
tions, international commissions. 

The major objectives requiring the increases requested under each appropria- 
tion are as follows: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The net additional 229 positions for the regular activities of the Department 
and Foreign Service, which I mentioned a moment ago under this appropriation, 
are actually the difference between the total new positions of 5538 requested for 
1953, offset by a reduction of 324 in present positions to be effected because of 
the recent reductions in leave. The 553 new positions consist of 272 for the 
Department and 281 for the Foreign Service. The reductions of 324 consist of 
103 in the Department and 221 in the Foreign Service, bringing the net addi- 
tional in the Department to 169 and in the Foreign Service to 60; 163 of the new 
positions for the Department are required for expanded intelligence activities ; 
48 for expanded economie activities ; 46 for handling increased workload in con- 
nection with passport, visa, and security matters; 2 for planning an internal 
fiscal audit program; and 18 to staff expanded claims activities. The new posi- 
tions for the Foreign Service include 222 positions mainly for establishment of 
normal diplomatic and consular activities in Japan; 10 positions for establish- 
ment of a diplomatic ntission to the Vatican; and 49 additional positions for 
American employees in positions formerly occupied by aliens but in which it is 
considered preferable to have American employees. The net increase in funds 
for this appropriation amounts to $1,821,300 to cover salaries and expenses of 
the additional personnel requested. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


An increase of $75,000 for representation allowances is requested to partially 
reduce the out-of-pocket expenses now paid personally by our Foreign Service 
personnel in carrying out their official duties. This relatively small increase 
will permit continued and expanded appointment of qualified personnel to re- 
sponsible positions in the Service without regard to their personal financial 
status. 


PAYMENT TO FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 


No funds were appropriated for this purpose in either the 1951 or 1952 fiseal 
vears on the basis that reserved funds were adequate to underwrite annuity 
requirements on a pay-as-you-go basis. The amount of $7,426,000 requested for 
1953 has been computed by the actuaries in the Treasury Department as the 
amount necessary to restore the fund to a sound actuarial basis as recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget and Treasury officials. 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In this estimate we are requesting an increase of $50,000 with a reduction of 
11 positions. The increased funds provide for a newly established mission to 
the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. The de- 
crease in the personnel is required to provide for increased overtime and pay 
costs resulting from Public Law 201 which the several missions must absorb 
within the 1952 funds as well as the 1953 requests. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

The increase of $3,236,500 in this item is mainly for work on the Falcon and 
Anzialduas Dams. As the committee is aware, the date for completion of Falcon 
Dam as set forth in the treaty is November 1953. Immediate initiation of the 
Anzalduas project is essential to protect the water-right interests of this 
Government. 
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INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


The operating program of $133.3 million for 1953 involves some $19.8 million 
for special projects and evaluation surveys which in large measure will be 
accomplished through contractual arrangements and thus not augment the 
Government’s own operation. An additional 3,517 positions for operations which 
are requested for 1953, consisting of 402 in the domestic service and 3,115 over- 
seas, of which 432 are Americans and 2,683 are locals. These additional posi- 
tions include 1,004 for radio broadcasting ; 1,492 for USTE missions abroad; 702 
for Japanese information and educational program: SO for special projects and 
evaluation surveys; and 239 for related administrative activities. 

The fund inereases total $46 million, consisting of an $18.8 million increase 
for special projects and evaluation surveys referred to above and a $27.2 million 
increase which is principally for the following purposes : 
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Overseas information ce enters_- en ee ee eee : 8 
Eexcnance Of Persons... . one F : : ers ar = 
Overseas missions__—__ Pe er icles G et te 4.1 
Japanese information and education: ul program eee eae OS aE pin bn eke 
Aiministrative. .sanport...— <<... ee nce eee, Se eee 0.6 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO FACILITIES 


This is a new appropriation being established to segregate capital costs from 
operating expenses. The capital outlay estimate for 1953 is $36.7 million. The 
request will provide land, equipment, and construction costs for one complete 
overseas relay base; and only land and equipment (and no construction funds) 
for four additional overseas relay bases, two double short-wave plants in the 
United States, and the complete cost of two large vagabond (ship-borne) 
projects. These funds for 1958 will permit further accomplishment toward 
completion of the radio ring plan which has been presented to your committee 
in previous estimates as an urgent requirement in terms of our national security, 
intelligence, and military objectives. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, UNITED STATES AND PANAMA 


The estimate of $53,800 for this item provides funds for settlement of out- 
standing claims between the United States and Panama on behalf of their re- 
spective nationals under the terms of a claims convention between the two 
countries. The Republic of Panama is liable for $400,000 for claims of United 
States nationals, and the United States for $53,800 for claims of nationals of the 
Republic of Panama. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


The working capital fund (which is a new item in 1953) provides a fund of 
$500,000 which will enable the Department to maintain and operate a revolving 
central supply service for its component organizations. In order to further the 
principle of performance budgeting, the using organizations will reimburse this 
fund for the cost of all supplies received and integrity of the fund will be main- 
tained at all times in the form of cash, inventory, or accounts receivable. It 
would be similar to the general supply fund of the General Services Administra- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture, and a number of other departments. Under 
such an arrangement more efficient management of warehouse operations would 
be possible through consolidated purchases to replenish stocks and at the same 
time make it possible to allocate the cost of issuances to the programs which are 
served. No additional appropriations will be required for this fund after 1953, 
since the fund will replenish itself on a rotating basis as it is used. 


USE OF FOREIGN SHIPS 


There is one other item in these estimates which I should call to the commiut- 
tee’s attention, that is the exemption from the provisions of section 901, Mer- 
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chant Marine Act of 1936 which the Department possessed during the fiscal years 
1945 through 1951. This provision relates to the requirement that Federal 
agencies use American flag ships in international travel and transportation. 
This law as interpreted by the Comptroller General seriously affects our efforts 
to obtain maximum economy in the travel and transportation of household 
effects of the Department's Foreign Service employees. The loss through in- 
ereased costs, and more particularly the manpower lost because of lay-over 
and delays in travel resulting from compliance with this law, is not in the best 
interests of the taxpayer or effective administration. Congress, after 8 years, 
denied this exemption for 1952, despite the fact that the Department had consist- 
ently utilized American vessels to the maximum possible short of excessive travel 
costs and staff time. The administration of the Foreign Service program is 
being seriously hampered as a result of this action. Ships of United States 
registry are limited in number and provide only intermittent service to many 
areas of the world or require travel by circuitous routes. Restoration of this 
exemption or basic legislation providing reasonable flexibility in its interpretation 
is essential to permit efficient and economical administration of the Foreign 
Service. 
ORGANIZATIONAL MATTERS 


As you are aware, funds for the point IV and the mutual security programs 
are not contained in this portion of our budget, but the organization of the 
Department must provide for the discharge of our responsibilities in these pro- 
grams. Earlier in the hearings, the Secretary gave you assurance that we in- 
tend to move ahead in a positive manner to carry to completion the fine work 
which the late Dr. Bennett started. To carry on this program, we have concen- 
trated responsibility for it in the Technical Cooperation Administration within 
the Department but we utilize the staffs, facilities, and technical “know-how” 
of the other Government agencies in the specific projects undertaken. 

The establishment of the Mutual Security Agency has resulted in a more pre- 
cise definition of the role of the Department of State in the over-all mutual 
security program. A small staff has been created in the Office of the Secretary, 
headed by the special assistant for mutual security affairs, to pull together the 
efforts of the State Department and to spearhead our contacts with the other 
agencies involved. 

The creation of the new International Information Administration has been 
accomplished within the basie concepts of Public Law 402. The new organization 
will have greater autonomy and will be able to act vigorously and effectively in 
developing its campaign to carry our message to other nations of the world. 
All of the management resources of the Department have been utilized to further 
the speedy accomplishment of this reorganization, and the full attainment of this 
program. 

The most significant development in the operation of our regular Foreign 
Service abroad is the prospect of reestablishing normal diplomatic relationships 
with the Government of Japan after the peace treaty is ratified. This important 
endeavor will require competent personnel and will necessarily involve heavy 
initial expenditures to set up the new Embassy and consular operations on a 
sound basis. 

These are the principal matters which warrant special mention since my last 
appearance before your committee. I appreciate the opportunity you have given 
me to present this brief statement. The officials to testify on the various 
phases of our estimates will provide any facts and figures which the committee 
may desire. With your permission I shall remain throughout the hearings to 
assist in presenting and explaining our budgetary requirements. 

Mr. Humensine. As always, it is a pleasure to meet with the com- 
mittee. The job Tam in is one of year-round cooperation with the 
committee. I look upon myself as a representative of the Depart- 
ment with the Appropriations Committee on a total basis, and I do 
my best the year round to work with the committee. 

Tam particularly happy this morning to welcome the new member, 
Governor Aandahl. We will try to do everything we can to cooperate 
with you, sir, to the fullest. 

I would like to say that the death of Karl Stefan was a real blow 
to the Department of State and to the Foreign Service. He was a real 
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friend of ours, a person we could always count on and we felt that he 
was the outstanding authority in the country on the Foreign Service, 
its history and its make-up and what it should stand for. We were 
sincerely sorry, as a department and as a service to lose him. 


PRESENTATION OF BUDGET BY CHARTS 


Inasmuch, Mr. Chairman, as there is a new member on the commit- 
tee this year, I thought it might be worthwhile to look through this 
series of charts quickly, which give an over-all presentation of our 
budget and show what it includes. 

I want to point out particularly that this covers all of the appro- 
priations of the Department except government in occupied terri- 
tories—Germany and Austria—and the point 4 technical program, 
which will be considered by a different subcommittee. 

The total budget requirement for operating the State Department 
and the Foreign Service in 1953 is $318,119,508. 


GOVERN MENT COMPARISON 


Chart I shows the relationship of the State Department request 
to the total budget of the United States Government. The black line 
shows the total of this request. It is a small percentage of the total 
Federal budget, four-tenths of 1 percent, but it is of significant size. 

We tried to put together a tight budget, and a budget that I hope 
our people can show is a tight budget. 


LISTING OF AGENCIES AND FUNDS 


Chart IT shows the breakdown of the various agencies and the main 
one is for “Salaries and expenses,” Department of State. That is the 
first one. That is the basic appropriation of the Department and it 
takes care of all the operations of the State Department proper and 
the Foreign Service. The request is for $80,250,000. 

The next item is “Representation allowance,” with a request for 
$750,000. Those are the funds that allow our ambassadors in the field 
to carry out their representation responsibilities toward other 
governments, 

The next item is the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, which is $7,426,000. That is a particularly large item this 
year because there has been no appropriation made for the last several 
vears to this fund. 

The next item is the item for the acquisition of buildings abroad, 
under our foreign-buildings program, which is for $7,500,000. This 
is a program which is largely in the utilization of foreign credits and 
although this is appropriated on a dollar basis, we do it with foreign 
credits in the main. 

The next item is an item of $1,100,000 called “Emergencies in dip- 
lomatic and consular service.” This is an appropriation that has 
been with the Department of State for many years and has been of 
this general proportion at least since World War I. It has been a 
little higher in some years, but basically it has been at about this level. 

The next item is “Contributions to international organizations,” 
which is an item of $30,198.208. That is our share of contributions 
to these various international organizations. 
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The next item is “Missions to international organizations, $1,450,- 
000.” That is what it costs to operate the missions that we have to 
these various international organizations. The main one of those is 
the mission to the United Nations, which is headed by Ambassador 
Warren Austin. 

The next item is “International contingencies, $2,200,000.” That 
item takes care of the operation of the many important conferences 
that this Government takes part in during the year. 

The next item is “International Boundary and Water Commission, 
$16,166,500." You might wonder why a boundary and water commis- 
sion item is in this particular budget, but that is the result of the 
treaty that we have with Mexico, a water treaty that was negotiated, I 
think, in 1944. Under the terms of that treaty there are certain dams 
to be built, the main one being the Falcon Dam which is scheduled for 
completion in 1953. That is very well along now and we hope that 
it will meet the schedule deadline that we have with Mexico. They are 
starting a new dam; and includes an appropriation to begin construc- 
tion of the Anzalduas Dam. 

The next item is “American sections, international commissions,” in 
the sum of $525,000. That is for our participation in these interna- 
tional commissions, 

The next item is the largest item of the budget, for the “Interna- 
tional information and educational activities, $133,272,914.” That 
includes the Voice of America, exchanging of persons, and our repre- 
sentatives in the cultural information field here in this country and 
abroad. 

The next is “Acquisition and construction of radio facilities,” $36,- 
727.086. Some years ago there was approved a project of the building 
of radio facilities, the so-called Ring plan of operating facilities to 
carry the Voice of America to other parts of the world. This item of 
thirty-six-million-odd dollars is for some additional radio stations to 
‘arry out that particular plan. 

The next is an item for “Payment of claims, United States and 
Panama, $53,800.” 

The next item is a new request for a working capital fund of $500,- 
000. I think we could get more efficient operation for sending supplies 
and equipment, and so forth, abroad, if we could have a fund set up, 
and keep an inventory of the various types of equipment necessary 
and then have the people request directly of the fund. We would send 
it out from this fund, keeping the fund at a certain level, so that it 
would not fall below the $500,000 mark. It would be a way of getting 
more efficient operation in the Government. 

Those items make a total of $318,119,508, which is an over-all in- 
crease of $83 million over last year. The main items of increase are 
in the information program and the construction program of the 
Boundary Commission, and there is a slight increase in the salary 
and expense item. 

TOTAL PERMANENT POSITIONS 


The third chart shows the total permanent positions involved in 
this budget request. Overseas, as you can see, are 65.8 percent of 
the requested personnel; Americans numbering 6,666 and_ locals, 
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On the domestic side the percentage is 34.2 percent of the total 
request; in Washington, 6,686, in New York, 2,625, and in other cities, 
783. 

You may wonder about the New York figure, why we have that 
many individuals in New York. The bulk of those are for operating 
the Voice of America, the central operating facilities being located 
there. In addition to that, we have a passport agency and a security 
office there. We have also the headquarters of the office that ships 
supplies abroad. ‘That is the logical place from which to ship supplies 
to foreign countries. ‘That accounts for the relatively large number 
of people in New York. 

As to the figure for the other cities, that is mainly taken up by the 
Boundary Commission, and security and passport work in several 
cities throughout the country. 


REQUEST FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


The next chart shows the request for personal services. It shows 
a total of 29,517 people requested in this budget and has a breakdown 
as among the various appropriations. 

The salaries and expense item is the second largest item, 13,518 
people or 45.8 percent. The largest single item is “International in- 
formation and educational activities,” 15,083 people, or a little over 
51 percent of the total personnel request. 

The International Boundary and Water Commission, 659 or 2 per- 
cent. 

Missions to international organizations, 206 or 0.7 percent. 

American sections, international commissions, 37 or 0.13 percent and 
acquisition of buildings abroad, 14 people, a very smaf] total. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a chart showing the situation in the cur- 
rent fiscal year and in the last fiscal year which would be comparative 
with this chart ? 

Mr. Hume sine. We can superimpose those figures on this particu- 
lar chart and will be glad to do so. 


OBJECTIVE BREAKDOWN 


The next chart shows salaries and expenses by objective classifica- 
tion. It shows the amount and it is broken down between personnel 
services, travel, supplies, equipment, and so forth. 

The next chart is one that shows salaries and expenses by organiza- 
tion unit. That is a breakdown as between, for example, the Bureau 
of European Affairs, showing what percentage goes into that particu- 
lar part of the Department’s work as against, for example, the Otfice 
of the Secretary. 

TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


There are other charts which I hope will be helpful to the committee. 
The last chart in the group shows the trend of employment since World 
War II and in the basic “Salaries and expense” item, this chart shows 
the request since 1946 for the various items under “Salaries and ex- 
penses of the Department of State and the Foreign Service.” The 
total request this year is about what it was at the end of the war, the 
difference being the build-up of the information program, which 
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brings that total figure up to around 25,000 people at the present time. 

I think it is very interesting to note that the basic salaries and ex- 
pense appropriation of the Department, has shown a continual trend 
downward. I’m sure that is contrary to what most people think about 
Government bureacracy. Everyone believes that these things always 
go up and that once a person gets on the Federal payroll, that is it. 
But in the basic work of the Department, it has shown a drastic tend- 
ency downward. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that due to? 

Mr. Humensine. I think it is due to a total better administration of 
the Department; I frankly do. I think it is due to improvements in 
communications, where we are doing a lot better work with the amount 
of money appropriated. And I think we can demonstrate that to the 
committee during the course of the hearing, that we are trying to 
make the best possible use of the money that is appropriated. But I 
think this is such a startling thing compared with what most people 
think about Government departments, that they always go up, so that 
it is mighty interesting to see and T think it is an encouraging thing. 

That, in summary, is the presentation I would like to make. I am 
sorry I have taken so much of the committee’s time, but T thought that 
the new member might get some good out of seeing an over-all presen- 
tation of our budget. 

We are prepared now, Mr. Chairman, to start off with the Office of 
the Secretary, if it meets with your pleasure and justify these items 
on an individual basis. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. Do you intend to say something with regard to the 
requested increases, on which T thought you were going to concen- 
trate when you started ? 

Mr. Humersinr. Yes, sir: I can cover that. We have requested 
increases in the following major programs 

Mr. Roonry. We can see where the requested increases are, but 
we wish to give you an opportunity to say something with regard to 
those requested increases. 





VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Humersine. I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. We have re- 
quested an increase in the Voice of America program. That is the 
main increase that has been asked for this vear over last year. That 
request is $170 million as against an appropriation of $85 million the 
current year. Approximately $36 million of this increase is to con- 
tinue the work of building the 

Mr. Rooney. That is not exactly accurate, because when you talk 
of $170 million, you are lumping together operating costs with re- 
quested new facilities: is that not right? 

Mr. Humerstne. That is right: yes, sir: $36 million of that is for 
the new facilities, to continue to build the radio stations that are 
neccesary for the ring plan to carry the Voice of America to the 
critical areas of the werld. 

The other part of the particular appropriation is to carry on ex- 
panded work in the regular field of the information program, in the 
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radio work, in the exchange of students, in the development of libra- 
ries and in the information centers abroad. 

Justifications for that will be made in detail by Dr. Compton who 
is heading this work in the Department of State, when he appears to 
defend that appropriation in detail. 

The increase in the work of the Boundary Commission 

Mr. Rooney. How long has Dr. Compton been with the Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. Dr. Compton has been with the Department since 
last fall. .He came as a general assistant to the Secretary of State to 
assist in the work in the information field and he was asked, when Mr. 
Barnard left the job of general manager of the information program 
to take over that responsibility. We had hoped that Mr. Barnard 
would be able to stay on and work with us, but because of orders of his 
doctor he had to leave his assignment and Dr. Compton was asked by 
the Secretary to take this responsibility and agreed to do so. He 
has been actually working in the field for about a month, I believe. 

Mr. Roonry. He must be a remarkable man if he is going to come 
up here and talk about a $170-million budget after having been in 
the Department since only last fall. 

Mr. Humetsine. He will, I know, have a difficult time getting 
oriented, but he will have with him the people who have been in 
this field for the last several years, to assist him. 





RETIREMENT FUND 


The item of $7,426,000 for the retirement fund is an item that is 
figured on the basis of the actual cost of this program. That item, 
of course, is an increase; it is an item that has been requested in the 
budget in past vears but has been passed over. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


In the “Salaries and expenses” of the Department in the Foreign 
Service, there is a total increase of $1,821,300 requested. This par- 
ticular request will be justified in detail as we go through the “salaries 
and expense” item. It covers the increased employment that comes 
about as the result of the State Department taking over responsibilities 
in Japan. We will have an Ambassador assigned there if and when 
the treaties are ratified. That is expected to take place some time 
this next month. We will then operate that entire program under 
the leadership of an Ambassador. 

We have requested some additional people for the economic sec- 
tion of the Department. This request mainly comes out of the work 
involved in the operation of Mr. Wilson in the production field. 
This increases the problem of getting the scarce supplies from various 
parts of the world. We have to deal with other nations on a greatly 
expanded basis in this particular field and we have asked for the 
necessary jobs in this field. 

Another category is a request for additional jobs for the research 
and intelligence area of the Department to meet the requirements 
of developing better intelligence for the guidance of the National 
Security Council, the Department and the general business of foreign 
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We have requested some increase in the internal security field 
where, because of the new internal security law we have a heavier 
workload, particularly in the visa and passport areas of the Depart- 
ment, where we have to do much more intensive checking than we 
did in the past, particularly for visa applications and for Americans 
going abroad. The legislation places certain obligations on us and 
it is necessary that we carry those out. To do so takes more people 
and this is strictly on a workload basis. 

We think both Mrs. Shipley and Mr. L’Heureux are operating 
efficient organizations and without the additional personnel fey can- 
not meet the requirements of the legislation. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


The International Boundary Commission has an increase of $3 
million over last year and this is due largely to the Anzalduas Dam 
project. 

WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


The half million dollars requested for the working capital fund I 
mentioned a moment ago and spoke to the purposes of thot. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


There is a small increase in the “Representation allowance” item. 
We have asked that that be increased from $675,000 to $750,000. We 
find that in a great many of the areas of the world our Ambassadors 
and ranking ofticials still find it necessary to finance a great deal of the 
business of representing this Government abroad out of their own 
pocket. We have been trying to get this down to a basis where any 
American can hold the position of Ambassador regardless where it 
is, so that he will not have to be a rich man to afford it. We want 
the most able men we can get for those jobs. 

Those, Mr. Chairman, are the main items in which we have asked 
increases In this particular budget. There are several reductions that 
I would like to mention. 

Mr. Roonry. You put them in such a way as to indicate that you 
do not expect to have those items approved. 

Mr. Humersine. We expect to Justify each one of the increases in 
detail. We think we have put together a budget that is a solid budget 
and one which reflects the requirements of the situation. 


AMOUNT SUBMITTED TO THE BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. Let us see how solid it is. How much did you request 
of the Bureau of the Budget? 
Roach Houmetsine. Mr. Wilber, could you give the exact figures on 
that? 

Mr. Witzer. The total request, Mr. Chairman, was $440,577,110. 

Mr. Rooney. With vimecall specifically to the item, “Salaries and 
expenses, Department of State,” what was the amount of the request ¢ 

fr. Witeer. $87,536,823. 
Mr. Rooney. They cut that down to $80,250,000? 
Mr. Wuer. That is correct. 
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Mr. Roonry. Who makes your budget tight, the State Department 
or the Bureau of the Budget ¢ 

Mr. Witzer. We thought our request of the Bureau was tight. They 
thought it was not tight enough. 

Mr. Roonry. We will be doing a little tightening, too. 

Mr. Humerstne. They tightened it up, we feel, to a pretty con- 
siderable degree. 

Mr. Rooney. This appropriation was in the amount of $74,200,000, 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. In order to project the same activities and the same 
number of employees into the coming fiscal year, in view of the pay 
raise which is mandatory, the comparative figure would be $78,428,700, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Humensine. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. So that basically the requested increase is in the 
amount--and I am speaking now only with regard to salaries and 
expenses—$1,821,300, is that correct 4 

Mr. HumeErsine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the areas in which the requested increases are 
shown are to be found in the justifications in the tables, pages 6 through 
9-A, is that correct ? 

Mr. Humersrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. The first of which is Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


WITNESS 
WILLIAM J. McWILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 


Suppose we start with the first subdivision of the title, “Salaries 
and expenses, State,” which is to be found at page 19 of the justifica- 
tions, which page we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Humetstne. Mr. Chairman, we have with us Mr. McWilliams, 
who is Director of the Executive Secretariat and represents the 
Secretary in this particular area of responsibility. He is prepared 
to justify this particular section of the budget. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Office of the Secretary, Mr. 
McWilliams, there are no contemplated changes in personnel in the 
coming fiscal year ? 

Mr. McWituiamMs. None that we can foresee at the moment, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We are talking about what we can see at the moment. 
The answer is “No”; is it not? 

Mr. McWituiams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirper. Mr. Chairman, I might add that throughout these 
estimates there are reflected in each of these justifications forced re- 
ductions as a result of savings due to the new leave law. In this 
particular group of offices there will be a reduction of five positions. 


SpectaL ASSISTANT FOR Press RELATIONS 
WITNESS 
MICHAEL J. McDERMOTT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the Special Assistant, Press Relations, 
you expect to carry on with a reduction of four employees; do you? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. McDermott, is there anything you want to say 
about your shop ? 

Mr. McDermott. No, sir. I think you understand what the duties 
of my shop are. They are to keep in touch with the press day and 
night, to facilitate the understanding of what the Department is doing 
and to try to give them the facts at all times. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. McDermott. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
WITNESS 
JACK K. McFALL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Roonry. The next is Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. The item for that appears at page 27 of the justifications, 
which indicates that this office is expected to carry on with a reduction 
of four employees. What have you to say about that, Mr. McFall, if 
anything ? 

Mr. McFauu. Mr. Chairman, in meeting the reduction that is essen- 
tial across the board, we have endeavored to reshuffle our operations 
in such a way that we can carry on our work with as little impairment 
of our operations as possible. 


LeGcaL ADVISER 
WITNESS 
ADRIAN S. FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER 


Mr. Rooney. The next is the Office of the Legal Adviser, which is 
shown at page 29 of the justifications, which indicates that the Office 
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of the Legal Adviser is expected to carry on in the coming fiscal year 
with a reduction of 14 employees; is that correct? 

Mr. Witzer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I might point out that 
the reduction of 14 is from the total number we requested of this com- 
mittee last year. However, the current authorization is 12 below that 
which we discussed with the committee last year including an addi- 
tional saving of two positions because of the leave law. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EcoNomic AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


WILLIARD L. THORP. ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
CHARLES H. MACE, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is for the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs, which appears at page 31 of the justifica- 
tions. At this point we shall insert in the record page 31 of the justi- 
fications which indicates a requested increase for this office in the 
amount of $266,605 over a base of $1,861,075. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this, Mr. Thorp? 

Mr. THorr. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which goes 
into some detail. Iam sure I should not take the time of the commit- 
tee to read that and I would be glad to present it for the record. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall be pleased to insert it in the record at this 
point and will now give you an opportunity to high light it if you 
desire, 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


In addition to the estimates and the statement justifying those estimates which 
have been placed before you concerning the Economic Offices of the Department, I 
should like to discuss some of the extensive changes in the international economic 
situation which have a major effect on the character and emphasis of our work 
and have greatly increased our problem and responsibilities. 

The effect of the Korean invasion and the rapid expansion of our rearmament 
effort have changed very substantially the character and degree of our foreign 
economic problems. Whether in preparedness or war emergency, economic 
streneth is of paramount importance. But the urgent necessity of rearmament 
has created new and grave problems on the economic front. Many of our problems 
at home have their clear reflection abroad. 

Western European nations face grave difficulties arising out of scarcities and 
high prices of essential materials most of which they must import, increasing 
diversion of resources and manpower for armament purposes, inflationary rises 
in domestic prices as a consequence of increased Government expenditures and 
increased armament production, a worsening of their balance of payments posi- 
tion, and a host of related questions. While major progress toward economic 
recovery and increased productivity has been made through Marshall plan 
cooperation, Western Europe had not developed any cushion to absorb much- 
increased military expenditures. The terrific losses in financial reserves in Great 
Britain, for example, represent a serious threat to her capacity to maintain the 
armament effort and related commitments and essential economic stability at 
home. Sharp price rises in essential imports have not been matched by a similar 
rise in export prices. The unfavorable balance of payments position of many 
European countries is worsened, since out of decreased nonmilitary production 
an even greater volume of exports is required to pay for the same quantity of 
imports. 

No easing of the economic strain can be anticipated during the coming year. 
In fact, strains will be heightened and accentuated as the defense program is 
accelerated. 

The underdeveloped areas of the world are major sources of many of our 
most essential raw materials. We want to see their economic strength built 
up us rapidly as possible as part of our long-range economic development pro- 
gram. Today the free world industrialized nations badly need the raw materials 
which these areas produce. On the other hand these areas need materials and 
manufactured goods from us, and naturally are reluctant to deplete their re- 
sources if they cannot obtain the goods they need in return. Promises that we 
shall do all that we can to meet their needs without jeopardizing defense and 
essential civilian consumption are inadequate unless they are fulfilled. 

Governments of raw materials-producing countries are also seriously concerned 
with the long-range implications for them of our efforts to solve current shortages. 
They fear serious surpluses in their principal products once current defense 
demands drop, and seek negotiation of international agreements to afford them 
some protection against this development. 

On the problem of shortages of raw materials, we have been working with 
other governments on three main points: (1) stimulation of increased produc- 
tion: (2) elimination of wasteful and nonessential consumption and improve- 
ment of methods of utilization: and (3) direct allocations of current available 
supplies so that essential production needs can be covered, and cut-backs in 
other consumption requirements may be equitably distributed. No country 
by its single efforts can assure equitable and efficient distribution of supplies 
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of essential commodities entering into world trade; all it can do is attempt 
to cover its essential needs through outbidding others in world markets. The 
result of such uncontrolled competitive bidding is bound to be spiraling 
prices, uneconomic use in relation to defense needs, and serious threats to de- 
fense production and stockpiling programs. The United States, together with 
other major producing and consuming nations, has assisted in setting up the 
International Materials Conference to deal with problems of distribution of 
free-world supplies of scarce materials and related commodity problems. Our 
participation in this successful international effort requires constant review of 
production, distribution and consumption questions throughout the free world. 
The intensified resistance to Soviet aggression has given new impetus to the 
necessity of expanding production and trade throughout the free world. One 
aspect of our efforts to achieve free world security is to deprive the Soviet bloe 
and Communist China of strategic goods. During the past year we have made 
real strides in achieving widespread international cooperation in the exercise of 
effective trade controls. One hard fact in the control of trade of strategie 
materials is that the basic needs of many of our allies—and indeed, the strength 
of their armament efforts—have been and continue to be in part dependent on 
commodities imported from the Soviet bloc. Moreover, the markets of the 
Soviet bloc have been significant outlets for their production. Trade with the 
Soviet bloc is about 3 percent of Western Europe's total foreign trade and about 
half the value of Western Europe’s imports from the Soviet bloc is accounted 
for by three basie commodities—coal, grain, and timber. Individual national 
requirements vary, but, for example, in 1950 Denmark obtained 40 percent of its 
coal requirements and Norway 36 percent of its bread grain requirements from 
the Soviet bloc. In turn the Soviet bloc represents a market for 80 percent of 
Norway’s exports of salted and frozen herring, products not easily saleable in 
the west but whieh are a major Norwegian export. Progress in east-west 
trade controls brings us up against the complex and difficult problems af develop- 
ing alternative sources of supply and export markets in order to decrease the 
economic reliance of the free world countries upon those of the Soviet bloc. 
Trade barriers and restrictive practices in the present emergency not only 
impede progress toward improved living standards and economic stability ; they 
also obstruct the economic and military effort, increase the costs of produc- 
tion, the burdens of taxation and contribute to inflationary pressures. It is 
essential for free-world countries to exchange those products which they can 
produce most efficiently for those they cannot produce at all or only at a greater 
cost. The sharp increase in commodity prices and the diversion of production 
to armament purposes has in many countries not alone reduced availability of 
goods for export purposes but required an increased volume of exports to pay 
for higher-priced imports. Because the United States must of necessity bear a 
considerable share of the cost of mutual defense, it is in our interest to afford 
free countries a reasonable opportunity to sell goods in American markets, there- 
by earning the dollars which are increasingly essential to their continued and ex- 
panding efforts. Our own and free-world interests have been aided by the fur- 
ther progress made in reducing Government trade barriers in accordance with 
the objectives and provisions of the Trade Agreements Act: the principal vehicle 
for achieving this program is the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Against the goal of expanding trade, must be put the sad fact that the increas- 
ing difficulties of many countries with their balance of payments, carries the 
threat of a reversal of the healthy trend of recent years, and a return of the 
extensive use of quotas and other controls. We must consider such actions most 
actively, in order to minimize their effect upon our trade. Constant consultation 
with members of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is required on 
qnestiens arising because of the present emergency and on continuing trade 
problems. 
ti.e urgeney of expanding production and insuring the most efficient use of 
western defense expenditures requires that further additional effort be con- 
centrated on the reduction and elimination of restrictive business practices, 
Whether imposed by governments or private organizations. Particularly note- 
worthy of the free world’s growing recognition of the importance of combating 
these practices is the adoption by the United Nations Economie and Social 
Council of a resolution, with only the Soviet bloc dissenting, to develope an 
international agreement for joint action against restrictive business practices. 
The heavy burdens the rearmament program places on the economies of free 
world nations, including our own, requires constant study of the international 
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balance of payments situation, the nature and extent of national financial re- 
serves, and requires that we be ready to consult and act with other countries 
on domestic or international measures to achieve a reasonable degree of sta- 
bility in this complex field. 

In the financial and economic development fields, our policies have had to be 
oriented toward contributing to maximum defense mobilization without losing 
sight of our long-range economie goals. Our loan policy and economic assistance 
programs have had as an important objective the development of strategic de- 
fense materials and other goods which are in limited supply. At the same time, 
through loans and economic assistance, the United States has sought to help 
underdeveloped countries build economies strong enough to provide security 
both against external aggression and against internal subversion. This requires 
a thorough and continuing review country by country of measures they are under- 
taking internally and requirements for and uses of aid from external sources, 
public and private. 

Such lending agencies as our Export-Import Bank and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development now play a key role in economic develop- 
ment, providing funds for those projects where debt can be serviced but private 
financing is not available. During the past year, the Congress has increased the 
lending authority of the Export-Import Bank by $1 billion. As a member of the 
National Advisory Council and as an ex officio member of the Board of Directors 
of the Export-Import Bank, the Department has continuing responsibility for 
assisting in determining United States policies in both lending institutions and 
for seeing that these policies are consistent with the general foreign policy of 
the United States: and for assisting in analyzing the capacity of the country 
to repay loans and in determining the proper lending agency in each particular 
ease. 

We continue to encourage the investment of American private capital abroad, 
both through constant scrutiny of the effects of actions of foreign governments 
upon the potential flow of private American investment and appropriate action 
where required, and through the signature of several new investment treaties. 

During 1951 five comprehensive commercial treaties and one supplementary 
commercial treaty were negotiated. During the coming year this significant 
progress must be followed with further treaty negotiations as part of our con- 
tinuing program to afford American nationals and property interests protection 
responsive to modern needs. We have also in prospect the negotiation of a num- 
ber of treaties for the avoidance of double taxation. In the long run we believe 
private investment can furnish the most effective and largest source of foreign 
funds for economic development, and for this reason we continue to stress the 
necessity of and work toward creating conditions favorable to a large flow of 
such investment. 

Despite the fact that the exigencies of the current world situation are a serious 
handicap, another long-range goal which we have continued to seek, through 
the International Monetary Fund and elsewhere, is the restoration of currency 
convertibility and the elimination of exchange restrictions. 

Our responsibilities in the field of international transport and communications 
continue to make heavy demands upon the Department. In the field of air 
transportation, the Department has an increased responsibility for the formula- 
tion of United States international civil aviation policy and for its implementa- 
tion. We are now faced with problems of mobilization planning for interna- 
tional civil aviation resources; the allocation of civil air transports between 
military and civil operators. The problems continue in connection with the 
establishment of policies and procedures in the administration of air-traffic 
priorities, and the export of civil-type aircraft and the determination and 
operation of essential international civil routes and services, in addition to its 
activities in obtaining and maintaining the complex system of rights, routes, and 
facilities essential to the operations of the United States aircraft on scheduled 
and nonscheduled civil and military services to foreign points. 

The Department is confronted with several important developments in inter- 
national shipping. The International Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea has been ratified by 15 countries and will come into force in November 
1952, requiring our urgent attention. Emergency planning activities which have 
arisen in connection with the Inter-American Economic and Social Council and 
the North Atlantic Planning Board for Ocean Shipping will also increase our 
responsibilities in the coming year. Other shipping problems resulting from 
exchange difficulties and discriminations against United States vessels in certain 
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countries, and problems of a technical nature such as the revision of the Load- 
line Convention require international action. 

In the field of telecommunications, international agreement was reached in 
December 1951 as to the methods and timing to be utilized in the assignment 
and reassignment of radio frequencies on a global basis; the Department is 
heavily occupied in implementing this agreement. The important North Ameri- 
can Regional Broadcasting Agreement (NARBA), recently revised and before 
the Senate for ratification, will benefit the majority of users of radio frequencies. 
These agreements along with several others in the field require our constant atten- 
tion along with other international telecommunications problems of which many 
have important defense emergency implications. 

The intensification of free-world defense efiorts during the coming year will 
create new problems and new emergencies which cannot always be foreseen. 
We must continue with full energy to help in building a vigorous and eco- 
nomically healthy free world, capable of genuine economic strength within to 
meet and frustrate assaults from without. 

The changes in the international economic situation and the need to relate 
changing domestic policies to our foreign economic policies have made it 
necessary to reorganize my offices by abolishing the former Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Policy and establishing two new offices: The Office of Inter- 
national Materials Policy and the Office of Economic Defense and Trade 
Poliey. 

To carry out the responsibilities of the economic offices, it is estimated that 
S32 positions and &2,083,390 will be required in fiscal 1953, which is a net 
increase of 41 positions at $222,315 over the number of positions available 
for 1952, after absorbing the reduction of 7 positions at an annual rate of $44,290 
due to allocation of leave savings. 

Mr. Torr. This last year has seen a tremendous increase in the 
variety and the difficulty of the foreign economic problems. The 
Korean invasion and the expansion of our own rearmament effort 
plus the efforts of other countries to rearm, have created an economic 
situation in the world which, in many ways, resembles that at the 
time I came into the Department of State right at the end of the 
war, when the problems primarily stemmed out of a situation of 
shortages. 

The net result is a whole variety of problems in connection with 
raw materials which have to be carried out very closely with Mr. 
Wilson’s operation in defense mobilization, because on many of the 
raw materials it is a problem of other countries having requirements 
which they bring to us or our wanting to get materials from them. 

We are very actively trying to find new sources of raw materials 
and all of this means a great deal more work both in our relation- 
ship with the Office of Defense Mobilization and in our work with 
other countries. 

Personally Tam now giving about one-fourth of my time to assisting 
the Office of Defense Mobilization on problems that reach bevond the 
borders of this country. We are on something like 19 or 20 special 
committees of theirs: for example, a Committee on the Copper Orb. 
lem, a Committee on the Steel Problem. So that that is a whole new 
emphasis which is tremendously important and quite difficult, be- 
cause it does mean a great deal of negotiating. 

At the same time that there are these shortages, as I am sure you all 
know, raw material prices have gone away up and so for many coun- 
tries their financial problems are more difficult than they have been. 
The British situation has reversed very rapidly, The French have 
a serious problem, Many of these countries are in a quite different 
financial condition and that means fresh balance of payments prob- 
lems from their viewpoint, and additional quotas with respect to trade 
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restrictions. We have a very real interest in seeing that whatever 
restrictions they impose shall be with a minimum disadvantage to 
this country. 

So the trade problems have become more difficult. The financial 
serene have become more difficult. The commodity problems have 

ecome more difficult. 

Then on top of that there are two things that relate to the emer- 
gency picture directly. One is the whole “problem of restrictions of 
ae vis--vis Russia and the satellite areas, and the other is the area 
of planning ahead in case of an emergency. 

The NATO organization, for instance, has a number of international 
groups considering what might happen in petroleum, what might 
happen in communication, what might happen in aviation. I think 
this is a very important bit of advance planning being done inter- 
nationally, and it is increasing the burden on the people in the eco- 
nomic area. , 

So, all in all, right through the whole shop, the new situation is 
putting a heavier and heavier burden on us and I am very much wor- 
ried for fear that we will have to limit the problems that we can work 
on and other important problems will get postponed; and that be- 
yond that, unless we have enough people to handle these matters, the 
quality may suffer. And we have tried to maintain the quality of our 
work. 

It is the result of the fact that there is a basic shift in the world pic- 
ture. It parallels to some extent the shift in the American scene, be- 
cause we have shortages here at home, too. So, it is this basic shift 
that is our fundamental justification for asking for an increase in 
the number of people in the Economic Division. 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. So far as I can see, beyond the last paragraph at page 
11 of your statement, and after looking at your statement and at these 
justifications, the only information at all with regard to the requested 
increase is contained in that paragraph. 

Mr. Tuorr. Of course, it is broken down rather more in the-—— 

Mr. Rooney. Which would lead me to believe that you do not expect 
to get the increase / 

Mr. Trorr. I hope very much to get it. That is why Iam here. I 
can give you any details that you would like with regard to it, as to 
just ‘where are the places of the greatest pressure, and how we would 
expect to distribute the increase among the various offices which we 
have. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not see anything in the record with regard to that. 

Mr. Trorr. Of course, in the summary statement, it does indicate 
with respect to the offices, but I will be very glad, if you like, to submit 
it in detail. 

BREAKDOWN OF INCREASE 


Mr. Roonry. You know and Mr. Wilber knows that we do not 
appropriate $266,605 on the meager presentation that we have had 
up tonow. What is the breakdown of this $266,605 

Mr. Torr. May I speak about it in terms of dividuals rather than 
dollars? There is a net increase of 41 individuals. Of those seven 
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would be an increase in my own office, two to work in the field of labor 
problems and four representing an increase in connection with the 
voluntary foreign-aid work. T hat is the work that we have been doing 
for several years in connection with assistance to philanthropic organ- 
izations, There are about 50 organizations which we have certified for 

‘arrying out the sending of supplies and assistance by church and 
missionary and other agencies abroad. 

In the past there have been eight people: four of them have been 
carried by us and four have been carried by ECA and Defense. The 
four which they have carried it is proposed next year are to be carried 
by the State Dep: irtment. 

Ten of the increase are in the economic defense and trade policy 
field. I spoke of the increase in the quotas which are threatening us. 
Also we have now, as Germany and Japan come back into the picture, 
more problems with respect to the regulation of the admission of goods 
into the United States. Seven of these individuals would be involved 
in trade policy: three would be specifically concerned with the effort 
to prevent strategic goods from going to Russia and the Russian 
satellites. 

There is an increase of eight individuals in the financial field. About 
half, four of them, would be working in connection with problems of 
loans and investments and three of them—one in the office of the 
Director—would be working on balance of payments problems and the 
foreign-exchange problems, and so forth, which have, again, become 
more difficult as these various countries have been hit by higher raw 
material prices. 

The largest increase is an increase of 18 people working in connec- 
tion with materials; 5 of them in the metals and minerals field, 3 in 
agricultural products, 3 in petroleum, and 7 in manufactured products. 

They have to work both in terms of requests from foreign countries 
for goods which they wish to get from the United States—you must 
remember that many of the items which are produced here are now 
under control by ODM—and also in terms of things which we wish 
to get from other countries. 

We are trying very hard to expand the supply of such things as 
copper, tungsten, cobalt, nickel, and so forth, and each one of these 
means some dear ee of negotiation in other countries. 

Finally, there are 5 additional positions requested in the Office of 
Transport and Communications Policy. Four of those are in the 
aviation field, where we have a substantial amount of planning to do 
as to what would happen to commercial aviation in case of an emer- 
gency. One of them is in the teleeommunications field, where again 
the question of transatlantic communication, maintenance of cables, 
and so forth, is a major problem. 

So these increases are scattered all through the Economic offices and 
are directly the result of the emergency situation in which we find 
ourselves. 

Mr. Roonry. Does anybody else want to say anything about this? 
You know we do not appropriate on this kind of testimony. 

Mr. THorr. Well, I would be very happy to supply additional in- 
formation. 

Mr. Roonry. You understand my remarks are not being directed 
to you, Mr. Thorp. You are giving us the over-all picture of the work 
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in your office, but we want the details which comprise the requested 
amount. 
CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE 


Let us revert for a moment to the Office of Assistant Secretary of 
Congressional Relations. That office is expected to carry on at the 
same level as it is at the moment / 

Mr. Wizper. At the moment the authorized staff is four below the 
number we requested for this year in last year’s hearing, and it is 
four below the existing staff that they had prior to that time. 

Mr. Rooney. But there is no reduction contemplated in the staff 
at all going into the new fiscal year? Tam talking of actual bodies. 

Mr. Wueer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Without this abracadabra of the first quarter au- 
thorization, there will be the same number of bodies there under this 
proposal on July 1 as there are at the present time? This is the 
first justification [ have seen set out in this manner. 

Mr. Winser. The same number of authorized positions. That is 
correct, Mr. Chairman. IT think perhaps I ought to explain that. 

Mr. Roonry. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Winser. When we were here last year that office had an existing 
staff, as T recall it, of 26 authorized positions. We had 26 authorized 
positions in 1951. Back in September we had to reprogram the entire 
Department in the face of the amount of money we expected to be 
appropriated for 1952. As a result of that reprograming we had to 
reduce all offices of the Department. In this particular office there was 
a reduction of four positions. So that you are quite correct. We will 
have the same 22 in 1953, providing we have these funds that we have 
authorized at the present time. That is a reduction however from 
the picture we gave you last year. 

Mr. Rooney. Does anybody else want to say anything with regard 
to the Office of Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? If not, we 
thank you, Mr. Thorp. 


Turspay, JANUARY 29, 1952. 
INTELLIGENCE Program 
WITNESSES 


W. PARK ARMSTRONG, JR., SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INTELLIGENCE 
JOHN F. KILLEA, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is “Intelligence,” which appears on 
page 44 of the justifications, which page we will insert at this point 
in the record, together with page 45. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 
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Mr. Rooney. In this item there is a requested increase to the extent 
of $888,187 above a 1952 adjusted appropriation of $2,604,123. Mr. 
Armstrong has already spoken to me with regard to this item and 
particularly concerning the requested increase. At this time we shall 
take certain bare testimony for the record. Concerning the remainder 
of it Mr. Armstrong will come back here, at, let us say, a quarter of 
four, at which time only members of the committee and Mr. Arm- 


strong will be in the room. 
All right, Mr. Armstrong, what have you to say about this? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Armstrone. I have a statement which I would like to enter into 
the record, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. It shall be inserted. 

(The statement refered to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT, INTELLIGENCE 


I am appearing today to justify an appropriation of $3,492,310 for the intelli- 
gence program of the Department, an increase of $S88,1S7T over fiscal year 
1952 allocations. May I say that this is the first increase requested by the 
intelligence area since its establishment in the Department in 1945. 

In 1945, when the intelligence area of the Department came into being, the 
tension of the world situation we face today was not anticipated. Since that 
time, as nation after nation has been engulfed by international communism and 
as world tensions have been stretched to the breaking point, the United States 
has committed itself to an ever heavier foreign program. It has, in fact, been 
forced to strengthen its foreign information program, to develop and to operate 
economic programs beyond any point known in history, to build up its military 
preparedness to an unprecedented peacetime level. The initiation and develop- 
ment of these gigantic programs and the creation of attendant and essential 
supervisory instruments such as the National Security Council, the Psychological 
Strategy Board, and the National Security Resources Board have been gradual 
and continuous. The demands of every one of these new instrumentalities, 
coupled with the continuous deterioration of the prospects of a peaceful under- 
standing with the Soviet orbit ,and aggravated by a series of crises such as those 
in Korea, Iran, Indochina, and Egypt, have steadily added to the burdens on the 
Department’s intelligence organization. We have met these demands thus far 
on an emergency basis within our authorized personnel resources. However, 
temporary adjustments have served only as a stopgap; the existing staff is 
inadequate to do the job required of it, not to mention the resultant serious 
damage to the research in depth which constitutes the backbone of the intelligence 
process. 

The intelligence area of the Department is a vital link in the national in- 
telligence system and, accordingly, in the defense team. There is hardly an 
international plan or operation in support of our national defense which does 
not require up-to-date evaluated intelligence on the strengths, capabilities, ond 
intentions of foreign countries. We have absorbed these demands to the point 
that we are no longer capable of accepting the increased volume of work which 
has properly been directed to us. I would consider myself officially delinquent if 
I neglected to bring this situation to your attention and to review with you 
the major responsibilities we must be equipped to undertake, and which we are 
not now able to discharge fully. 

The Congress, in enacting the National Security Act of 1947, foresaw the 
need for a strong national intelligence system. Our immediate organization is 
a responsible part of that system, assigned the vital job of producing completed 
intelligence on one kind of problem vital to the national security. The other 
intelligence agencies of the Government have equally clear-cut roles. The over- 
all aim of the Congress, as expressed in the National Security Act, is that the 
United States shall have, through the several intelligence agencies, all the 
essential intelligence resources necessary. Despite the very real need for econ- 
omy in governmental expenditures, we feel that it is necessary for us to request 
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this increase in order that we may do adequately what has been assigned as our 
role in behalf of the national security. 

Specifically, without the increase requested, we cannot adequately meet re- 
quirements for (1) the National Security Council; (2) for intelligence for psy- 
chological warfare; (3) intelligence on world communism, and (4) current intel- 
ligence. I will comment briefly on each of these items, but, before I do so, I 
wish to review the functions and organization of the intelligence area. 

I believe that the members of this committee are well acquainted with the 
historical development of our research and intelligence organization. Accord- 
ingly, I will refer only briefly to the organizational structure and devote my time 
to points which you may wish me to develop. Certain of our responsibilities are 
discharged by my immediate oftice. These include, for example, furnishing 
assistance and advice to the Secretary in his capacity as a member of the 
National Security Council; the performance of certain specialized and highly 
classified liaison functions, and the coordination of interdepartmental intelli- 
gence from specialized sources. Likewise, all management responsibilities for 
the area are concentrated in my executive staff. The remainder of the functions 
are vested within the two offices of the area: the Office of Intelligence Research 
and the Office of Libraries and Intelligence-Acquisition. 

The Office of Intelligence Research consists of six research divisions; five of 
these are concerned with specific geographic areas, while the sixth is a functional 
and interregional research division dealing with problems not susceptible to 
area treatment. The Office of Intelligence Research also directs, controls, and 
coordinates the work of the production control staff, the external research siaff, 
and the estimates group. The primary function of this office is to provide long- 
term analysis as well as interpretation of day-to-day developments for operating 
and policy officers of the Department who deal with political, economic, infor- 
mational, and international organization affairs. 

The Office of Intelligence Research relies on the Office of Libraries and Intelli- 
gence-Acquisition for the gathering, sifting, distributing, and maintaining of 
intelligence materials and documentary information. These services are also 
provided to the remainder of the Department and to other Federal agencies. 

Within the Office of Libraries and Intelligence-Acquisition are three divisions: 
(a) the Acquisition and Distribution Division which procures, screens, and dis- 
tributes to end users a huge mass of raw intelligence from every available source ; 
(b) the Division of Library and Reference Services which develops and main- 
tains the Department's central collection of intelligence materials and its 
library; and (c) the Division of Biographie Information which provides for 
the collection, evaluation, recording, and maintenance of biographic information 
on foreign nationals whose careers and activities are significant in the inter- 
pretation of political and economic events abroad. 

Production of intelligence becomes increasingly more difficult for several 
reasons. One is that, with the intensification of discriminatory measures against 
the free flow of information behind the iron curtain, the acquisition of new and 
reliable information has become greatly complicated. Printed matter for home 
and foreign consumption is usually slanted to give an optimistic picture of 
achievement. Painstaking effort is required to piece together incomplete and 
distorted information to give a reliable estimate of the situation on which a 
reasonably sound decision can be based. Repercussions throughout the world 
to the Korean, Iranian, and Egyptian situations intensify, rather than diminish, 
intelligence responsibility in respect to every area, friendly or otherwise. To 
anticipate a relaxation in the present situation is unrealistic; growing pressure 
in all fields must be anticipated. 

The core of the intelligence operation, like the core of the State Department 
as a whole, is the unit with geographic responsibility. The strength of all 
interregional and functional production depends in the end upon the strength 
of those units which evaluate and blend into a whole the various intelligence 
aspects of the unit areas. 

At present, the geographical coverage in the intelligence area is on the level 
of a cadre or holding operation. Even in Europe certain countries, notably in 
Seandinavia, can be allocated only part of a single analyst’s time. In the Near 
East, Africa, and Latin America one analyst normally has to take care of 
several distinct geographical units. In other words, the organization has been 
tightly stretched and any significant decrease of budget inevitably would mean 
the sacrifice of some one or more considerable areas. Latin America and Africa 
at first blush seem likely candidates, vet Latin America is a basic element in 
any consideration of high priority European economie problems, and social 
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disturbance in Africa is an essential element in understanding the ominous 
problems relating to the British power position and the growth of communism. 
in areas strategic to the United States. United States policy problems are 
global: no effective intelligence treatment of them can exclude any significant 
segment of the globe. 

Intelligence production efforts are impossible of fulfillment without effective 
intelligence support. Increased requirements for current intelligence, general 
coverage, and intelligence estimates automatically, and almost mathematically, 
impose 2 new as well as additional strain upon the resources of those responsible 
for keeping the flow of information at peak speed. Various changes in the wor!d 
situation brought forth a tremendous increase in the volume of information, a 
new and acute need for military information, and an imperative demand for 
rapid-tire dissemination. 

We have carefully discriminated between the priorities of our requirements 
and have forced everyone in our organization to intensive consideration of every 
means of producing the most with the least manpower. Absolutely essential to 
the departmental officials is the stepping up of the exploitation of intelligence 
from special sources. We must increase our attempts to secure pertinent studies 
from key universities and private research institutions throughout the United 
States. Through this means we can tap private research resources and accom- 
plish certain basic research with little expense to the public. 

The requirements for full-time participation in the preparation of “National 
intelligence estimates” has thrown an increased workload not only on our per- 
sonnel but our facilities. The emergence of psychological warfare, propaganda 
planning and operations entails supplying the Armed Forces and other Govern- 
ment agencies, as well as the Department's own policy and planning staffs, with 
intelligence of a highly specialized nature required as a basis for psychological 
operations. Recently, actual operations in the field of psychological warfare: the 
intensification of the objectives of the public-affairs area; the establishment of 
the Psychological Strategy Board, have brought correspondingly increasing de- 
mands to the intelligence area of the Department. The increase in military 
activity in all parts of the world has stepped up the demands for current evalua- 
tion of political, sociological, and certain categories of economic intelligence. 

The committee will also be glad to hear, I believe, that spirit of cooperation, 
cordiality, and mutual confidence prevailing among the intelligence areas of the 
Defense Establishment, the Department of State, and Central Intelligence Agency 
is excellent. The system is working well and is a tribute to the outstanding 
leadership and character of General Smith. The Nation has today a sounder 
and more efficient intelligence establishment than it has ever before possessed. 
With your understanding and support the objectives of the National Security 
Act, in this respect, are being met fully. 

I sincerely hope that the committee will consider favorably our request for an 
inerease, so that our organization can fulfill its obligations to the national 
security. 

EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Mr. Armsrronc. Now if I may speak direct ly to the increases we 
are requesting, they are set forth on page 47 and the item to which you 
just referred is the first one. We would like to pass it over until this 
afternoon’s meeting with vou. The total request for 163 additional 
positions is for the purpose of enlarging the thin parts of our organ- 
ization that are not now sufficiently staffed to do the job that has been 
laid upon us by the Department, the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
National Security Council, and other requesters of intelligence. It is 
broken down as shown in the table on page 47 into four main categories. 


EXPLOITATION OF EXTERNAL RESEARCIT 


If I may deal with the second one first, that is, the exploitation of 
external research, I think it would be best. It involves the procure- 
ment of work from all of the universities and private research institu- 
tions in the country that will be of value and use to the Department of 
State and to the Government as a whole without cost. We have had 


d1 


two officers on that work in the course of the past year, and the volume 
of what they have been obtaining justifies an increase in the number 


of people to obtain it. 


ASSIGNMENTS FROM CIA 


The largest group for which we ask an increase is under the head- 
ing of “Functions imposed by the National Security Council and 
assigned by CIA to the Department.” The first subitem there is 
the 10 positions requested to permit us to handle adequately our 
participation in the “National intelligence estimates” that are pre- 
pared by the Director of Central Intelligenc e for the National Security 
Council. 

Mr. Roonry. Since you are referring to the table on page 47, we 
shall insert the page in the record at this point. 

(Page 47 is as follows: ) 


A. Fiscat YEAR 1955 INCREASES 


The fiscal year 1953 estimates for the intelligence area reflect an increase 
over fiscal year 1952 ceilings of 163 positions at an annual rate of $888,187 to 
meet four principal requirements: (1) The need for increased exploitation 
of intelligence from special sources; (2) the need for increased exploitation 
of external research; (3) the assignment by the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) to the Department of new major responsibilities imposed by the Na- 
tional Security Council; and (4) the necessity for developing current intel- 
ligence reporting. The spread of positions and funds among these functions is 
as follows: 





. Increased exploitation of intelligence from special sources. --- 42 
+ Increased exploitation of external research 4 | 
3. Functions imposed by the National Security ¢ Youncil and assigne od by CIA to | 

the Department: 
(a) “National intelligence estimates’’ to meet the needs of the National | | 
Secur'ty Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff GCS), and other Depart- 
ments and agencies | 10 92, 020 
| 





(6) Intelligence for psychological warfare- x us 26 | 132, 315 
(c) Intelligence on world communism... a : = 14 78, 825 
(d) Intelligence on international organizations .- 8 | 38, SSO 

(e) Intelligence in the political and sociological fields to meet certain specific | 1 
needs of the Central Intelligenee Agency : -} 37 | 181, 825 
4, Current intelligence reporting easy 22 a 109, 470 
Total additional requirements. - , PDR BP non Pegi en WS a | 163 | | 888, 187 


' 


Mr. Armstrrone. The next sub-item is 26 positions for intelligence 
for psychological warfare. That stems from a very enlarged demand 
for intelligence in support of psychological warfare, and a great deal 
of that burden falls on the Department of State. We have had no 
personnel specifically permitted us for that function heretofore and 
must discharge our responsibilities to the Psychological Strategy 
Board and meet other requirements for that kind of intelligence. 

The third subitem (c) is intelligence on world communism. This 
springs from the assignment to the Department by CIA of responsi- 
bility for following the internal developments of Communist parties in 
foreign countries and results in the need for additional people in 
order to do that adequately. 

The fourth is subparagraph (d), intelligence on international organ- 
izations. That consists basically of those organizations around the 
United Nations and others, ° 
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Finally, (e) under 3 is intelligence in the political and sociological 
fields, that is, intelligence in direct support of the Central Intelligence 
Agency inasmuch as that Agency has assigned the entire field of 
a intelligence to the Department of State and does not do it 
itse lt. 


CURRENT INTELLIGENCE REPORTING 


The fourth major item is current intelligence reporting, on which 
we request 22 positions which are necessary in order that we may in 
these days of extraordinary crisis in many parts of the world be able 
to handle the volume of information coming in more adequately than 
we have inthe past. Those add up to the 163. 


CONTRACTS FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Roonry. Will you explain the $300,000 item at page 263 of the 
justifications under “Research contracts” 4 

Mr. ArmsrronG. That is, sir, for the making of contracts for re- 
search, but my understanding is it will be defended by another part 
of the Department when it appears on the contracts. 

Mr. Rooney. By whom? 

Mr. Witeur. It comes within the item of the “Office of Operating 
Facilities” as an allotment, but it is for the purpose of intelligence 
research. 

Mr. Armsrrone. That is quite true. It is. The total of $300,000 is 
broken down into four categories or kinds of studies that we would 
like to be in a position to finance outside of the Government in private 
institutions, universities and so on, The first is studies to determine 
the probable reactions of selected key foreign groups to major United 
States domestic or international political and economic policies in 
advance of their pronouncement. 

The second class of these studies is intentions, capabilities, resources, 
and weaknesses of the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

The third is the study of relationships, specifically with a view 
to their weaknesses, between the Russian and Chinese states, and of 
the treaty relationships of the Soviets with other nations. 

The fourth would be a pilot study of the possibilities of predicting 
military, political or economic moves of the Soviet Union through 
content analysis of its propaganda. 

Those would be studies that could be carried out without recourse 
to Government or classified information and would be awarded only 
when we were satisfied that the recipient of the contract had the 
rapability and the skill to carry it out well. 

Mr. Rooney. To whom would contracts for such studies be awarded / 

Mr. Armstrong. Typical cases, Mr. Chairman, would be the In- 
stitute of Russian Research at Columbia University, the Far Eastern 
Institute at the University of Washington, the Institute of Russian 
Languages at the University of Cornell, and that sort of organization, 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Preston. I would like to make this observation. I think you 
would be better off with your own evaluation of this matter rather 
than depending on dreamy-eyed students and young professors, who 
are notoriously famous for their instability in the political field. For 
my part, I don’t want any part of spending $300,000 for this purpose. 
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Mr. Armstrone. I might say, Mr. Preston, we would be very care- 
ful in the selection and approval of the personnel who would under- 
take these studies. They would have to be of the highest repute, in- 
tegrity and patriotism, and they would be used in a way which it 
would be very diflicult to provide alternatively under our own roof 
because of the enormous mass of material that is available to them 
with which we would have to consider it impossible to deal. It is an 
extension of research into private institutions for the benefit of the 
Government, and as they have the human facilities, the mental equip- 
ment and the information to do it, we think that is a cheaper way 
for the Government to do it than to try to hire them to come down 
here. 

Mr. Preston. I am not sure it is necessary to do this. We have a 
long history of activities in all of these fields. The State Department 
is the core of it. If we do not know what we are doing now I do not 
think any professors are going to be able to tell us what course we are 
going to have to pursue to evaluate the relative positions between 
countries. As far as this propaganda situation is concerned that you 
want to go into under this set-up, it seems to me the information people 
ought to be doing that now. If they haven’t already decided what is 
the worth of the Russian effort they have missed the boat completely, 
because we know they have been very successful at it and we have not 
succeeded too well. 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is an observation. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsnati. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger? 


INTELLIGENCE CONCERNING KOREA 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman, I believe it was this gentleman to 
whom I addressed a question about the intelligence in regard to the 
Korean situation a couple of years ago on which I think Mr. Arm- 
strong told us thev had no prior knowledge of the impending invasion 
of South Korea from the north, and yet yours was the agency 
charged with the intelligence effort up there; was it not? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. You asked us for an increased appropriation that 
year for that purpose; did you not ? 

Mr. ArmstrronG. No, sir. I beg your pardon. No, sir. This is the 
first increase we have asked for since 1945. 

Mr. Crevencer. Do you remember me asking you that question ? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes; I do. We had some discussion on it last 
year. 

Mr. Cievencer. I guess it was a year ago. I think vou told us that 
you had no information of this impending catastrophe. 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. I believe my testimony would have been 
in the general sense that there was a fairly accurate knowledge of the 
capability of the North Koreans to make the attack and to have 
considerable success, but as to the exact timing of it and when it would 
occur, and the fact that the decision had been taken—— 

Mr. Cievencer. That is an entirely different answer than the one 
you gave at that time. Iam like Mr. Preston. I am beginning to ques- 
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tion the advisability of the expenditures in large amounts in these 
rather fantastic areas. I can’t help realizing that we are running our 
potential out to the point where by and by, if our money continues to 
depreciate, we are going to be just as helpless as any of our allies from 
the standpoint of doing anything in the way of national defense. I 
think that most anyone knows you cannot buy very much western de- 
fense with the present Italian lire or the French france. Yet these are 
two of your main-stem Allies. 

As we know, last night we had to grant another $300,000,000 of aid 
to Britain. We are supposed to be the established partner among our 
allies. How far can we go as an appropriation committee without 
absolutely rendering ourselves incapable of defense ? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I am afraid that question is beyond me, Mr. 
Clevenger. 

Mr. Cievencer. It certainly is beyond my own comprehension and 
I just have not been sold on the idea of that being increased for that 
purpose yet. I hope if you have any sales argument, that I will hear 
it. That isall. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Aandahl? 

Mr. Aanpanui. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Isa quarter of 4 this afternoon convenient to you ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Very good, sir. 


Turspay, JANUARY 29, 1952. 
Bureau or Inrer-AMertcan AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD G. MILLER, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
GEORGE M. CZAYO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


* 

Mr. Rooney. The next subdivision is entitled “Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs.” This appears beginning at page 55 of the justifi- 
cations, which we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to isas follows:) — 
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DOMESTIC 


Mr. Rooney. Under the requested appropriation, “Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs—Domestic,” Mr. Miller, there is no requested in- 
crease in personnel ? 

Mr. Minter. No, sir. We show a decrease. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this requested appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. Minter. Well, we try to do an increased load of work, Mr. 
Chairman, with less personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think you can do it? 

Mr. Mitier. Well, we are spread a little thin here and there, but I 
think we have been keeping up. If the present workload does not 
increase, Mr. Chairman, I think we can get along with this. We show 
a decrease of $13,044 in the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs in the 
departmental and of $276,385 in our field posts. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record page 59, as 


well as pages 60 and 61 of the justifications. 
(Pages 59, 60, and 61 are as follows :) 



















| 8, 048, 131 | 
| | 











Bureau or Intrer-AMERICAN AFFAIRS—FOREIGN SERVICE 
Summary by purpose 
rae : Increase (+) 
Purpose Actual, 1951 Es — Estimate, or de- 
| oa crease (—) 
| 
\——— = 
Salaries, American personnel.__......-....------ $4, 618, 992 $4, 987, 356 $4, 893, 356 —$94, 000 
Salaries, local employees 852, 966 828, 986 794, 986 —34, 000 
DI a, oo aan o sane aoe 1, 513, 219 1, 578, 812 1, 580, 558 +1, 746 
CP ae INO on oso sch eee cc ccksskaeenens 1, 062, 954 | 1, 212, 296 1, 062, 165 —150, 131 
ARIST ars Se — —_ —— —_ - 
OR ee eRe | 8,607,450 | 8, 331, 065 —276, 385 
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Permanent positions 





Function 


Political: 
American personnel. - 
Local employees. --- 
Subtotal. _. 
Economic: 


American —- 
Local employees. 


Subtotal. _- 
Consular 
American personnel 
Local employees. --- 
Subtotal __. 
General administration: 
American personnel 
Local employees. - 
Subtotal 
Security 
American personnel 
Local employees. - 
Subtotal... 
Custodial 
American personnel 
Local employees. 
Subtotal. ___- 
Total positions 


Mr. Rooney. Are there 


much. 


Mr. Mitier. Thank you 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Wilber, will you see that there is inserted 
point in the record a table showing the details with respect. to 


| Actual, 1951 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


any 


203 





1,76 | 


questions 4 


very much, 


HARDSHIP POSTS 


Estimate, 


1952 


19 
168 | 


187 | 


1,621 | 


| 
| Increase (+) 


Estimate 
1953” ved 
decrease (—) 
‘ —|—---——_—— 
171 | 
7 
178 | 
292 < 
112 
404 
240 +13 
125 | —20 
365 a 
205 +6 
ISS — 20 
393 —14 
73 
73 
19 | 
174 | +6 
193 | +6 
1, 606 | —15 


If not, thank you very 


hardship posts throughout the Foreign Service 
Mr. Wiper. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Turspay, JanuARY 29, 1952. 
Bureau oF Evropran AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE W. PERKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS 
HERMAN POLLACK, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Rooney. The next subdivision is entitled “Bureau of European 
Affairs,” which appears beginning at page 73 of the justifications, 
which page we shall insert at this point in the record, together with 
pages 76 and 79 thereof. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 
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BuREAU OF FuROPEAN AFFrAIRS—FOREIGN SERVICE 


Summary by purpose 


a1 19%) | Estimate, | Estimate, | Icrease 
Purpose Actual, 1951 1952 1953 OF 

aecrease 
Salaries, American personne] $8, S11, 529 $9, 577, 441 $9, 509, 905 $67, 536 
Salaries, local employees 3, 095, 419 2, 817, 402 3, 116, 703 $299, 301 
Allowances 2, 876, 353 2, 930, 434 2. S80, OSS 50, 351 
Operating expenses 3, 316, 173 3, 186, 893 }, 198, 479 +11, 586 
Total Ls, O99, 474 18, 512, 170 1s, 705, 170 +-193, 000 


Permanent positions 


. Increas 
. : ‘ st t Estimate ‘ 
Function Actual, 1951 ne i . ar : or de- 
dam ging cTease 
Political 
American personnel 42% 117 115 { 
Local employees a) aD | 3 
Subtotal 1S4 41s 44 -4 
Economic: 
American personnel 183 | 133 429 4 
Local employees 259 233 230 3 
Subtotal Ms : 692 666 659 7 
Consular: 
American personnel 376 371 362 9 
Local employees 730 702 U2 10 
Subtotal 1, 106 1, 073 1, 054 19 
General administration 
American personne! {12 38Y 376 13 
Local employees 635 Hi) 543 
Subtotal 1, 047 39 919 — 2) 
Security: American personne} ! 74 ‘yt f 
Custodial: 
American personnel 24 22 20) 2 
Local employees 1663 327 324 3 
Subtotal 4K) j4y 344 5 
Total positions : : ; 3, 893 3.551 496 


, 1953, 142). 





1 Marine guards (in addition to above: Actual, 1951, 124; estimate, 1952, 142; estin 


Mr. Rooney. This request includes a contemplated increase of S1S81,- 
414 in personal services, Foreign Service, and $11,586 in other objects, 
Foreign Service. 

Secretary Perkins, do you have a statement to make with regard 
to this request 4 

Mr. Pernins. I have a brief statement on those figures if you would 
like to have it. 

Mr. Rooney. We would be pleased to. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Perkins. First of all, I should like to note that we are pro- 
posing in 1953 a reduction of four positions in Washington at an 
annual rate saving of $24,900 as a result of application of the new 
leave act. This is in addition to a reduction of 29 employees this vear. 


Y6899—52—pt. 1-——-5 
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In our overseas operations, it is necessary to request a net increase 
of $193,000. Of this amount, $11,586 is for an increase in “operating 
expenses,” attributable primarily to increased cost of communications 
facilities in Paris. The remainder of the increase ($181,414) is re- 
quired for salaries, despite a sizable decrease in the number of 
employees. 

In 1952 we reduced our American strength by 59 and local em- 
ployees by 283. In 1953 we are proposing a further net reduction of 
32 Americans and 23 local positions, because of application of the new 
leave act. Over the 2-year period the total reduction is 397 positions. 

The net reduction of 32 Americans next year will mean a saving of 
$67,536 in American salaries and $50.351 in allowances. 


LOCAL SALARY INCREASES 


On local employee salaries, however, despite the further reduction 
of 23 in strength, it is necessary to request an increase of $299,301 if 
we are to pay our employees prevailing local wages in accordance with 
the intent of section 444 of the Foreign Service Act. Last year’s 
average salary on the basis of current exchange rates was $1,374. The 
current average salary is $1,501. We have in the past vear been forced 
to grant 41 separate increases affecting 20 of our 26 missions. To per- 
mit us merely to maintain the reduced local staff we propose in 1953 
will require the full $299,000 requested. The reductions in American 
salaries and allowances just mentioned partially offset the $299,000 
needed for local salaries, making a net increase for personal services 
of SI81,414. Not to meet the going rate in local wages would mean the 
loss of our emplovees and the shattering of morale, and would violate 
the intent of the Foreign Service Act. The only alternative to request- 
ing this increase is to finance rising wage levels by further reductions 
of staff. This we do not believe we can do and still get our job done. 

The same pressures that have forced local salary levels upward have 
raised the general cost of operating our overseas posts. This esti- 
mate does not provide for the increases that have occurred as a 
result of rising prices in operating expenses this year. This means 
that we shall operate our posts on a most severe austerity basis in 
1953, postponing every possible delayable expenditure. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 


The reductions in personnel which T have described have been made 
by tightening up all along the line, throughout the European area. 
Every program, and particularly the administrative, shared in the 
reduction. We are taking a calculated risk that already existing 
backlogs in certain consular and reporting activities can be kept with- 
in manageable proportions. 

These reductions have placed a very great strain on the personnel 
in this area. For example, in Washington in the calendar year 1951 
more than 1,000 days of earned leave was unused and approximately 
6,000 days of uncompensated overtime was performed. This is the 
equivalent of 29 positions. Although I do not have comparable 
statistics for field personnel, my knowledge of their devotion to duty 
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would indicate that comparable extraordinary effort is being made. 
Any further major reduction would require the elimination of some 
rogram or weet now carried out by the Foreign Service in the 
Seaaten area. To spread the staff any thinner and yet attempt to 
carry out the ealaidal programs in effect today would mean falling 
below the minimum effectiveness necessary if we are to do our foreign 
affairs job as it needs to be done. 

Finally, I should like to call your attention to the provision made 
in this estimate for the mission to the Vatican. On January 13, 1952, 
the White House announced that at General Clark’s request his name 
would not be resubmitted to this session of Congress and that the 
President would send another name to the Senate at a later time. 
Accordingly, funds are included in this estimate for six American and 
four local positions and for the official residence expenses of a small 
mission. The total is approximately $70,000. 


COMPARISON OF LOCAL WAGE SCALES 


Mr. Roonry. The bulk of this requested increase then is in the 
matter of pay increases for local employees abroad ? 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

Mr. Wuper. It is not exactly pay increases, Mr. Chairman. It is 
meeting the local wage scales, which we have been unable to meet at 
certain places. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you determine the local wage scales? 

Mr. Perxrns. We survey the going rates in the particular localities. 
where we have people, find out “what people are being paid for com- 
yarable work, and then adjust our rates to what other people are 
ics paid. 

Mr. Rooney. How do our rates compare with the rates paid loca} 
employees by other nations’ embassies and legations ? 

Mr. Perkins. I do not have that information. 

Mr. PoLwack. {aie the standard places that we use to compare 
rates, are other embassies and legations. 

Mr. Roonry. How do our rates compare? 

Mr. Potiack. They do compare. Practically all diplomatic mis- 
sions are paying the prevailing rates. They are comparable. 

Mr. Rooney. How do the rates compare with private industry in 
these countries? 

Mr. Potiack. Again they are comparable. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I know as much now as when I started. 

Mr. Potiack. Well, the rates we pay our local employees are based 
on the rates being paid by private industry and by other diplomatic 
organizations in these countries. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you any particulars with regard to this? You 
are asking for $300, 000. 

Mr. Perxtns. Would you like to see the studies we have made of 
these rate changes? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not see how we could appropriate an item such 
as this $300,000 with the record as it now stands. We should have 
some detail in the record as to why, beyond the mere statement that 
they compare with other industries and private industries. Let us 
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take a number of cities in Europe and insert at this point in the 
record some material with regard to the situation. 

Mr. Perkins. We will be very glad to get a table together showing 
exactly how this calculation is made. 

Mr. Potnack. We have that table. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


MErHOp or DreTERMINING LocaL EMpLoYEE Sarary Rates 


Section 444 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 makes the following provision 
for the determination of salary rates to be paid local (alien) employees of 
the Foreign Service: 

“Sec. 444. (a) Upon the basis of the classification provided for in section 
441, the Secretary shall, with the advice of the Board of the Foreign Service, 
from time to time prepare schedules of salaries for classes of positions of alien 
clerks and employees of the Service, which classes shall be established by 
regulation, and shall allocate all such positions to the appropriate classes. 

(b) All alien employees in an area of comparatively uniform wage scales and 
standards of living, occupying positions of equal responsibility, shall receive 
equal pay except as there may be increases provided for length of service in 
accordance with uniform procedures.” 

Under this section of the act and pursuant to regulations which the Secre- 
tary of State has issued, the responsibility for administration of local employees 
has been delegated to the principal officers of Foreign Service posts. 

At each post the principal officer, within limitations set by the Department, 
determines the duties to be performed by local employees. The post classifies 
all of its local employee positions on the basis of the descriptions of the duties 
performed by each. Positions having similar duties or duties of equivalent 
difficulty are grouped together in a single class on the post’s schedule of local 
employee positions. 

Each post makes a survey, usually annually, of salaries being paid in the 
locality by private firms, public institutions, and other diplomatic establishments 
for work similar to that performed by each class of position on the post’s local 
position schedule. Typical establishments that have been found to have posi- 
tions comparable to those in our posts and whieh are cooperative in furnish- 
ing Wage data are banks, public utilities, American firms operating in the area, 
public libraries, and Government institutions. These surveys are conducted 
under detailed technical instructions from the Department and are reviewed by a 
trained staff in the Department for accuracy and technical completeness. On 
the basis of the salary levels found to prevail among comparable jobs in the 
locality, the post establishes a salary range for each class of positions on its 
Jocal position schedule. 

For example, in the local wage survey at Paris last spring the Embassy secured 
wage data from the French Civil Service, United States Lines, Ford Motor Co., 
the bank syndicate, the Suez Canal Co., a steamship company, Lever Bros., 
Havas, Kodak, a printing firm, a rubber company, Trans World Airlines, Air 
France, American Express, the New York Herald Tribune, and other employers. 
The average prevailing wages among firms surveyed for certain typical posi 
tions and the salary established by the Embassy for its Comparable positions 
were as follows: 


Average pre- | 

vailing wage Embassy base 
(stated in dollar) — salary rate 

equivalent) 


Position 


Messenger ‘ a . . ee $1, ISS $1, 188 
Elevator operator 1,181 1, 188 
Beginning clerk 1, 366 1, 320 
Telephone operator 1,499 1, 32¢ 
Chauffeur -_- ‘ 1, 476 1, 452 
Beginning stenographer 1,612 1, 584 
Press operator 1,416 1, 584 
Accounting clerk 1, 469 | 1, 71¢ 
Secretary 2, 186 1, 933 
CUR NE og eee eek ele 1,402 1,93 
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The revised salary schedule, which was made effective in June, had the effect 
of increasing the average wage of the Embassy’s local employees by 15 percent. 

It has been found during the postwar period that from time to time the Govern- 
ments of various countries have decreed across-the-board percentage Wage in- 
creases for all employees of public and private enterprises within the country. 
While these decrees are not legally binding upon the Foreign Service establish- 
ments, the intent of section 444 of the Foreign Service Act that our posts should 
pay prevailing local wages requires that we adjust our local salary schedules to 
conform to such decrees. In these cases, the Department does not require a full- 
scale survey of locality wage levels as a prerequisite to revision of the post salary 
schedule. ? 

For ex:mple, the legation at Helsinki reported that by governmental action 
in Finland an across-the-board wage increase of 5 percent was made effective in 
August 1950. Departmental approval was granted to the request of the legation 
to adjust all rates on its local salary schedule by that percentage. In January 
1051 the legation reported a further Finnish decree granting an additional 10- 
percent across-the-board increase, resulting in a second adjustment of the post 
local salary schedule. 

In the European area there have been steady increases in local wage levels 
since the war. During fiscal year 1951 our posts in 20 countries found it neces- 
sury to revise their local salary schedules. For example, in Australia there was 
un annual rate increase of $12,184 (24.8 percent over the prior annual rate) af- 
fecting 45 employees under this appropriation: in Spain an annual rate increase 
of $15,235 (23.8 percent) affecting ST employees. and in Austria, an annual rate 
increase of $42,226 (66.7 percent) affecting SS employees. The total effect of all 
of the salary schedule changes in the European area during fiscal vear 1951 and 
the first half of this fiseal vear is that the average salary which prevailed last 
year, $1,374 (stated in terms of current exchange rates) has advanced to $1,501. 

To meet the average salary expected in 1953 will require the increase of $299,301 
requested for local salaries. The only alternative would be to finance the higher 
wage levels by a further reduction in staff of approximately 200 employees, in 
addition to the reduction of 283 local employees in 1952 and the reduction of 2: 
proposed in the 1953 estimates. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with respect to the Bureau of 
European Affairs / 

Mr. Preston. On the point you were just discussing, Mr. Chair- 
man, Tmight sav T made some inquiry while T was in Paris about the 
compensation of local employees and T was quite surprised to find it as 
low as it was, considered especially in view of the inflated prices they 
have in that particular city. 

Mr. Potiack. To meet prevailing wage rates in Paris. we were 
forced last June to grant a 15-percent increase in our average pay- 
ments for local help there. We expect the wage study under way now 
in Paris will require roughly a further 14- percent increase, 

Mr. Preston. I observed in Paris the prices generally are about 
What they are in this country when it comes to the cost of living, in- 
cluding food and clothing, and so forth. The compensation of 
chauffeur there was about half what a chauffeur would get in this 
country, 

Mr. Perkins. Or even less than that. 

Mr. Presiron. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. That is the fact. The wages are much lower in rela- 
tion to the prices of things than they are in this country. So the 
re |: ationship Is not on the pr ice of things or the cost of liva ng, brit on 
the going wages that people are getting in Paris. 

Mr. Preston. I think, asthe chairm: in Suggested. some figures along 
these lines would be helpful to the committee, so that we can have it 
for our information, 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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SOBSTITUTION OF AMERICAN EMPLOYEES FOR ALIENS ABROAD 


Mr. Roonry. At this point I should like to ask the attitude of the 
Department with regard to the matter of substituting American em- 
ployees for aliens abroad. 

Mr. Humersrve. Mr, Chairman, our attitude in the replacing of 
aliens abroad is very simply this: You recall the Foreign Relations 
Committee when they were considering the report—— 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. We understand the b: ackground. What is the 
present policy? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Our present policy is to replace aliens wherever 
there is an indication that they constitute a potential or actual security 
risk in any sense of the word. If there is likely to be a security risk 
involved we replace them. If there is not any security risk involved 
we try to keep the alien. The main reason for this is that it is so 
much cheaper to hire an alien for routine work than it is to hire an 
American, plus the fact that for a great many of these routine jobs, it 
would be practically impossible, if not impossible, to have an Ameri- 
can assigned because of the need to know the language. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it be fair to state from this explanation that 
the policy of the Department is to maintain the whole thing in status 
quo? 

Mr. HUMELSINE. No,sir. Itisnot. Wherever there isan alien who 
is a security risk or a potential security risk we replace them. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we find that in this budget ? 

Mr. Humersine. I think that it is reflected in each one of the 
regional bureaus, you will see it as you go along. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a br eakdown or chart showing exactly 
what this proposal is expected to cost / 


TOTAL COST OF REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. Wiper. The total cost of these replacements included in the 
estimates is roughly $600,000. We do have a breakdown by area of 
the number of locals to be replaced in each area. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is it? 

Mr. Winner. In the Inter-American Bureau it is planned to replace 
56 locals; in the European area 18; in the Far Eastern area, 55; in the 
Near Eastern and African area, 67, which is at a total cost of $600, 000. 
I might say that is a total of 196 to be replaced against a total replace- 
ment which I believe the Department would feel “justified j in replacing 
of 470, or roughly slightly over 10 percent of the the locals we have 
in the field. So that while we have a potential replacement of 470 we 
have included a request in this estimate for replacing only 196. 

Mr. Roonry. You have 18 in Mr. Perkins’ area. 

Mr. Humetsine. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you tell us something about this, Mr. Perkins, 
or Mr. Wilber, specifically referring to the 18? Ihave always thought 
this was going to be a very expensive operation to change over from 
locals to Americans. In this $600,000 figure are you including travel 
ind other objects? 

Mr. Humetsine. It is the total cost of replacing the locals with 
travel, salaries, allowances, and so on. 
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Mr. Rooney. How much for salaries? 

Mr. Wiper. I am not sure I can break that down for you right 
offhand, Mr. Chairman, but I would imagine that the salary portion 
of it would be the bulk of it. 


CHANGE-OVER IN BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Roonry. What sort of positions are included in the 18 in which 
the change-over is being made or has been made in the Bureau of 
European Affairs ? ; 

Mr. Perkins. I can give you the list of the 18 people here and the 
positions they occupy, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Rooney. Good. 

Mr. Perxrns. In Sydney there is one consular clerk to be replaced. 
In London one clerk-stenographer in the political section and one 
clerk-stenographer in the economic section. In Belize, British Hon- 
duras, one clerk in the consular section. In Reykjavik in the economic 
section, one translator. In Salzburg, Austria, in the consular section, 
one clerk. In Antwerp, one research analyst in the economic section. 
In Paris two clerk-stenographers in the economic section and one re- 
search analyst in the economic section. In Tananarive, on research 
analyst in the economic section. In Rome, one typist in the political 
section and one clerk in the economic section. In The Hague, one 
translator in the economic section, and in Paramaribo one clerk in the 
consular section. At Belgrade one translator and two clerks in the 
economic section, for a total of 18. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list which would show a comparison as 
to what it costs to employ locals and what it costs to employ Ameri- 
cans ? 

Mr. Perkins. We can get that for you. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you insert that in the record at this point ? 

Mr. Perkins. All right. 

(The comparison is as follows :) 


Cost OF ALIEN REPLACEMENTS, EUROPEAN AREA 


The cost of the proposed replacements included in the estimates for the Euro- 
pean area for 1953 is $133,550. This consists of $108,375 for American salaries 
and $30,175 for allowances. Since these employees will be assigned duties for- 
merly performed by local employees, it. is estimated that there will be no appreci- 
able increase in other costs of the area’s operations and no provision is made 
in the request for such increase. The cost of travel for assignment of the replace- 
ment employees is covered in the Foreign Service travel estimates of the Office of 
Personnel, and for this area is estimated at $20,860, The annual salaries of the 
18 aliens who would be replaced are estimated for 1953 at $80,260. The net cost 
of the replacement program in the European area in 1953 is estimated at $124,150, 
or at an approximate net cost of $6,900 per replacement over the annual cost of 
an alien employee. 

Mr. Wireer. That will be different for each area, Mr. Chairman. I 
would be glad to submit it over-all. if you wish. 

Mr. Rooney. I think if we just confine ourselves for the moment 
as to what the picture is in the Bureau of European Affairs, it will 
give us the picture in the rest of the world. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen? Mr. Marshall. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ATTACITES 


Mr. Marsuaue. [ do not know as IT quite understand some language 
that was put in your justifications. It reads as follows: 

Nore.—As requested by the Appropriations Subcommittee for the Department 
of Agriculture it is pointed out that the economic staff for 1951, 1952, and 1953 
includes 26 agricultural attachés and other reporting officers, 19 research as- 
sistants, and 21 clerks and stenographers. Of the researchers and clerks, 21 
are local employees. The economic staff also includes 13 labor attachés and 
reporting officers, 10 American research clerks and stenographers, and 7 local 
employee clerks. 

Could you explain what that is all about 4 

Mr. Wineer. Back when the unitied Foreign Service was established, 
or rather prior to that time, the Departments of Commerce, Labor, 
and Agriculture each had their own Foreign Service attachés. 1 be- 
lieve that it was in 1940, roughly, that the unified service was estab- 
lished whereby the attachés representing these other agencies’ in- 
terests were brought together in a single Foreign Service under the 
Department of State. During the last session the agricultural sub- 
committee expressed particular interest in the amount of effort and 
manpower devoted to agricultural interests overseas. As a result of 
discussions with the Department of Agriculture officials we agreed 
to make a special effort this year to isolate those officials that were 
devoting their major time to that purpose. That is the occasion for 
its being especially high lighted in our justifications this year. 

Mr. Marsuane. In connection with this item then, this is an addi- 
tional cost that is now charged to the State Department that formerly 
was attached to the Agriculture Department 4 

Mr. Winner. Prior to 1940 it was charged to the Department of 
Agriculture, but since 1940 it has been considered a regular function 
of the State Department to provide agricultural, commercial, or labor 
reporting services to those departments. 

Mr. Marsuans. These 26 are assigned to this particular section, 
that is, the Bureau of European Affairs 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuary. Does the same thing hold true throughout the other 
sections ¢ 

Mr. Winper. That is correct, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuann.. Do you have a total as to the complete number that 
are involved in this type of work ¢ 

Mr. Wirtper. Yes, sir. I have a complete record here. 

Mr. Marsuann.. Could that be inserted at this point 7 

Mr. Winer. I will be glad to do it; ves, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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SELECTION OF ATTACHES OF OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Marsnaty. I am also interested in the qualifications of these 
people. Who makes the selection? Is it the Department of State or 
the Agriculture Department ? 

Mr. Humetsine. It is a joint selection. It is made by or handled 
by the Department of Foreign Service Personnel in consultation with 
the Department of Agriculture. In fact, every attaché sent to the 
field is personally approved by the Department of Agriculture before 
he goes out. Under our rules and regulations this is accomplished by 
the Appointments and Assignments Board, on which the Department 
of Agriculture is represented. They have a representative who at- 
tends the meetings. They set the standards and follow the work for 
the Department of Agriculture in this field. 

Mr. Marsnary. To whom do they report / 

Mr. Houmrrstne. The agriculture attaché in the field is part of the 
staff of the ambassador and his reports and so forth, go directly to 
the Department of Agriculture. The Department of Agriculture 
tells the Foreign Service what types of reports they want. Those re- 
ports go to them and they grade them. In fact, the man’s promotion 
is partially based on how good a job the Department of Agriculture 
feels he is doing in the particular field of reporting and other agri- 
culture matters. It is a carefully worked out plan, as part of this 
unified Foreign Service of the United States Government, in which 
the Department of Agrieniture is a full-fledged participant. 


VALUE OF UNIFIED FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Marsnaty. Do you feel that since 1940 this has been an im- 
provement in the service ? 

Mr. Humensrne. I think it has been an improvement for the United 
States Government because through this device you have one agency 
that is representing all the Government departments in the foreign 
field, and you do not have these competing agencies working in the 
foreign field one against another. I might say we have had effective 
liaison with Secretary Brannan over the last 2 years, and I think he 
has expressed himself in a letter just this past vear that he was satis- 
fied that this thing is working along in a progressive way. 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsuavti. That prompts me to ask another question. Since 
that has proven satisfactory, how does it happen that other lines of 
endeavor, such as economic assistance, and so forth, are not also chan- 
neled in the same way ?¢ 

Mr. Humersrne. That is a question that has been taken out of our 
hands. It was decided by the Congress that this mutual assistance 
program would be handled in a ditferent way from these regular pro- 
grains in the Department, and that is set up by legislation. 

Mr. Marsuanty, How many different agencies do we have in some 
of these European countries doing economic assistance work that are 
financed by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Humensine. Generally speaking, for the regular programs of 
the United States Government it is handled under the unified concept 
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of the Foreign Service, but under the mutual assistance program of 
course that is handled under a separate mission chief in each particular 
country. The effort right now is to bring them together under the am- 
bassador; that is, under the principal le: adership of the ambassador 
I think Mr. Harriman, who is in charge of the mutual assistance 
program, is encouraging and furthering that. 

I recall yesterday the chairman mentioned Greece as an example 
where Ambassador Peurifoy, the Presidential representative, has total 
authority over all Americans in that particular country. That is the 
effort being made, and I think there has been a lot of progress made 
since last year, when Congressman Stefan laid emphasis on that par- 
ticular program. 

The objective is to go in that direction. I think it is encouraging 
that it is moving in that direction. 


DUPLICATION AMONG FOREIGN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marsnaun. I was partially prompted in asking that question by 
knowing the great interest that Congressman Stefan had in the matter 
of making this an effective and strong arm of our State Department. 
He was very outspoken and very interested in that particular phase 
of the program. It has come to my attention, though, that there are 
places where, in the administration of programs such as point 4 pro- 
grams, they are going in and almost duplicating the position taken 
by some of the United Nations economic assistance programs. What 
do you do to attempt to keep from bringing about duplicating effort 
in that regard? 

Mr. Hume stne. Well, as far as point 4 is concerned, that is operat- 
ing under the Department of State and is not under the Mutual Seeu- 
rity Administration. We are doing our best to see that there is a com- 
mon program in each section where we operate. Of course, you do get 
into conflict on the business when the United Nations decides to go 
into a particular country. We are trying to work it out so that we 
will supplement and not duplicate. 


UN AND POINT 4 RELATIONSHIPS 


Mr. Preston. May I make a comment there ? 

Mr. Marswary. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to make a comment on that. T have had 
some experience in that field. The United Nations first of all evaluates 
the program of the member country. They know what they are doing 
and what they are doing in all of the member countries of the United 
Nations, and their program is not laid on top of what they are doing 
They move into the spot where it is needed most and where other 
governments are not carrying on these activities. I have found that 
to be true. 

Mr. Houmerstne. It might interest you that my understanding of 
what is attempted in the field of point 4 and mutual assistance is not 
to have a mutual assistance program under the Mutual Security 
Administration and the State Department point 4 program ope1 rating 
inthe same area. For example, I know in countries such as India our 
State Department point 4 organization is operating particular pro- 
grams there. In most all the underde ‘veloped areas there is a point 4 
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program being operated under the leadership of that organization of 
the Department of State. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Do I understand this matter to be, then, that the 
United Nations assists these nations in economic development where 
other nations of the world are failing to render that service / 

Mr. Humersine. The United Nations has a program: yes, sir. They 
have an over-all program to which we contribute. We contribute a 
percentage of that and they operate them in various sections of the 
world. I do not know the details as to exactly where they operate, 
but it is a contributing program; we contribute and other United 
Nations members contribute. It is a program run by the United Na- 
tions that is separate from our own point 4 program of the United 
States Government. 

Mr. Marsuarny, Like a lot of other Americans I am interested in the 
point 4 program, but T also pride myself on being a taxpayer. Do I 
understand this conversation to indicate to me that we support the 
point 4+ program, and where that does not render the full assistance 
then the United Nations comes in and re, eo that with their 
assistance program? Am IT getting the cart before the horse there ? 

Mr. Humensine. I think the United Nations program is not a large 
program in this field. It is more, as Mr. Preston indicated, a survey, 
and going after certain problems in a particular section. 

Mr. Presron. If I could make a further comment, T think the dis- 
tinction is that the Food and Agriculture Organization is not as 
much an operating program as our point 4 program is an operating 
program. The Food and Agriculture Organization is like UNESC( 
and other specialized agencies of the United Nations, which gives 
leadership and advice in many fields, rather than carrying on the 
actual operating program, which we do under the point 4. We are 
setting up under point 4 an experimental proposition here and there 
to give evidence of what technical progress has done in this country 
and what seientifie development in the field of agriculture has done. 
So IT do not think there is any real conflict in the two activities 
at all. 

Mr. Humensine. They are also encouraging other governments. 
The United Nations is trying to encourage other governments to get 
into the field. For example, I know the Dutch are carrying out cer- 
tain programs in this field and providing technicians and expert 
knowledge out of their industrial economy to help in some of these 
underdeveloped areas also. 

Mr. Marsnau.. IT think that answers my question, Mr. Chairman. 
T am aware that the Food and Agriculture Organization has done 
some very outstanding work and T am also aware that the point 4 
program getting under way is doing some outstanding work. My 
question was only prompted lest there be duplication. T think that 
has been answered to my satisfaction. That is all. 


REFORTS OF AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Mr. Rooney. Tn connection with the subject which has been under 


discussion, to whom do these agricnitural attachés report / 


Mr. Humerstxe. The agricultural attachés report administratively 


to the Department of State through the chief of mission. 
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Mr. Rooney. Do they report to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Humetsine. Do they report directly? No, sir; they do not, 

Mr. Rooney. Are they prohibited from reporting to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture / 

Mr. Humetsint. No, sir. They report through the Department of 
State to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you detected any active agitation on the part 
of agricultural attachés at posts to change that method so that they 
report directly to the Department of Agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Humessine. I have not noted any activity in that regard, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Are the reports made by these agricultural attachés 
sent promptly to the Department of Agriculture by the Department 
of State ¢ 

Mr. Humenstne. Yes, sir: they are simultaneously distributed. The 
report comes in and it goes, at the same time it is made available to 
us, to other departments for their own use—for example, it goes di- 
rectly to the Department of Agriculture. In fact, there is a liaison 
officer from the Department of Agriculture who follows that on a 
day-to-day basis in the Department of State. 

Mr. Wiper. The liaison officer is Mr. Crawford, who represents 
the Department of Agriculture. He spends considerable time in the 
Departinent of State to follow through on matters of interest to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you heard of any agitation, Mr. Wilber..on the 
part of these people 4 

Mr. Witser. No, T haven't, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, 
quite the opposite. Dr. Stanley Andrews, with whom we have had 
most recent discussion on this matter, appears to be a strong advocate 
for a unified Foreign Service. LT think the arrangements we have 
worked out this vear for highlighting and segregating the amount of 
activity we are devoting to it has been rather revealing. Until now 
we have not been ina position to indicate the full extent of our efforts 
in behalf of agricultural matters. 


FOREIGN MISCONCEPTION OF UNITED STATES WEALTH 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ¢ 

Mr. CLevENGER. Mr. Chairman, Tam interested somewhat from the 
contact with the Herter Subcommittee on Food and Industrial Re- 
covery, traveling through seven or eight of the European countries. 
I was struck by one fact everywhere we went. It was then prior to 
the birth pains of the so-called Marshall plan—that particular aid 
program, that is. Twas struck by the fact that always the natives of 
the country where we went, whom we met, had the idea and expressed 
it that “everybody in America was a millionaire.” Never once did 
I hear one of these agricultural attachés enter a disclaimer to that 
opinion, It was the most amazing thing I have ever seen. 
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In Norway, particularly, where I spent four different nights with 
them and had quite a close contact with everything from farming to 
fishing, this was the prevailing opinion. We have practically as many 
people here of Nordic blood as live in Norway. Probably we have 
more of Norse blood here because their descendants live here, too. 
However, they had an idea that everybody in America was a million- 
aire. Never once did one of these attachés ever attempt to correct it 
in my hearing and they seemed horrified when I did so. Yet they 
would come to me after we had had the meeting and say, “T can under- 
stand you. This thing is so clear that it is refreshing to have some- 
body tell us it isnot so.’’ I remember telling them—and I was backed 
up by two members of the Agriculture Committee, both Democrats 
from the South—that the fact is that the agricultural statistics given 
us in 1940 on the Agriculture Committee, of which I was a member, 
showed that the cash income of 6 million farmers in the southeastern 
part of the United States was about $328 cash per family. They 
eouldn’t credit it until the southern members agreed. They said that 
it was a mystery to them how we could control both branches of our 
Legislature and still not control the Government of the United States. 
That was a great mystery to them. But they understood the idea 
after you talked to them. 

I do not know who briefed our attachés, but I would say if they 
haven’t corrected that then it is not anv wonder everybody and his 
brother is trying to take a ride on Uncle Sam, because it was prevalent 
all over and they would argue with vou that everybody was a million- 
aire. I hope that they have somebody who is briefing them on some 
of the conditions, because now we have a bill in the Senate relative 
to the importation of cheese that was taking Wisconsin and Minnesota 
for a ride. ‘They do not understand why we do not want to have it 
all dumped over here on the new Blue cheese industry that has been 
built up in this country. Sooner or later we are going to have to 
have agricultural attachés abroad who will explain America’s position, 
or else we are going to lose a lot of good will. 

| do not want to appropriate money for people who are half briefed, 
or are not thinking somewhat of the men who pay their salaries, 
which is this man with the striped pants, our old friend Uncle Sam. 
It is not the case, or at least it was not the case in the countries I 
visited. It was a disturbing thing to me. 

Mr. Wilber, these estimates that are made here reflect the adjusted 
amount for 1952 which vou are comparing with these appropriations? 

Mr. Wizser. That is correct. 

Mr. Cievencer. I| take it from looking at it that it does. So you 
reflect this anticipated increase. When I look over it I appreciate the 
fact that evidently some Republican must have been around here 
when I notice a decrease of some persons. I am inclined to say that 
the chairman was right when he says you are a Republican, Secretary 
Perkins. I do not care to breathe any politics into it, but he always 
does add that. He always takes a dig at you. You know, I am not 
so sure that | am not guilty of something in discussing with you the 
fact that the thing that we used to refer to as a democracy touched off 
this magie word, “the free world.’ [am not so sure I do not have 
some guilt in that, but I do not have any desire to pursue this any 
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further and we will go ahead with the appropriations. However, it is 
refreshing to see that we have less employees called for here. 

That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Perkins. 


COMBINING TRANSFER AND HOME LEAVE TRAVEL 


I have a couple of questions which I think may be answered by Mr. 
Humelsine or Mr. Wilber. Mr. Wilber, in our report on this bill last 
year there was contained the following language: 

It is suggested the Department give consideration to longer periods of service 
by the personnel of their respective posts prior to transfer to other posts. In 
this connection every effort must be made to combine transfer and home leave 
travel in order to reduce the expenses of accomplishing the two purposes. 

What, if anything, has been done with regard to this? 

Mr. Wiztser. Mr. Chairman, we have taken that admonition from 
the committee very seriously. I do not have records at hand to prove 
my point, but I believe our average tour at posts has been extended 
even over the last 6 months. As the committee is aware, the com- 
bining of home leave and transfer trips has been the practice of the 
Department for the past 2 or 3 vears. I believe we are doing a better 
job of that this vear than we have done previously. 


TRAVEL INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. Then why is your travel up, as shown on page 8 of 
the committee print, to the extent of $49,000 in direct obligations, and 
to the extent of $700,000 in reimbursements from other agencies? 

Mr. Witser. The reimbursement from other agencies would be a 
fluctuating item. In other words, we would be reimbursed to the 
actual extent of travel accomplished. On the regular activities of 
the Department, travel would be increased by virtue of the additional 
positions in the estimate, since the estimate is developed on a per 
capita factor basis. This would be more current than last year’s 
estimate, in terms of specific figures, by reason of another year’s 
actual experience upon which our current cost estimates are based. 


HARDSHIP POST DIFFERENTIALS 


Mr. Roonry. There was a further statement in the report to which 
[ referred, which reads as follows: 

While at least some progress has been made in assessing the degree of hardship 
encountered by employees of various Overseas posts, our Department is caution- 
ing most careful scrutiny of actual conditions at such posts should be made before 
granting any bonuses to employees located at these posts. 

What, if anything, has been done with regard to that? 

Mr. Winsper. Mr. Chairman, as a result of our study of this problem 
we have reduced two posts in percentage of hardship. At one post 
in Brazil we reduced the differential from 20 percent to zero. At 
another post we reduced it from 20 percent to 15 percent. Five other 
posts were removed from the list altogether. One was at Iwo Jima 
and three others that were in last vear’s estimate for China. Five 
posts have had slight increases: Two in Iran were increased from 
15 to 20 percent; two in Mexico from 10 to 15 percent; and Moscow 




















was increased from 20 to 25 percent. We are giving this matter very 
careful study. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the summary of what vou have just given 
us, moneywise? What have the decreases amounted to, as well as 
the increases? 

Mr. Witper. Mr. Chairman, | do not have the total money figure 
at hand. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please insert that in the record at this 
point? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

The following tabulation sets forth the change in per annum costs resulting 
from the reclassification of hardship posts during the period January 1 through 
October 31, 1951. These particular reclassifications show a net increase. How- 
ever, there is in process, as a result of the committee’s report, a complete revision 
of the differentials which, when approved, would result in a substantial gross 
reduction in the rates now in effect, and would more than offset the inereases 
referred to in this testimony. 


Change in per annum costs as result of hardship post reclassifications from Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 31, 1951 


Number of 


“Tes 
Foreign Increased or 


Post ‘ From To decreased 
Service i 
staff, 1953 cost 
Posts increased: Percent Percent 
Tehran 21 15 20 +$4, 452 
Isfahan __. 1 15 20 +212 
(ruaymas 2 10 15 +534 
Tampico 3 10 15 +651 
Moscow 41 a») 25 +8, 323 
Subtotal +14, 172 
Posts decreased 
Merida 2 20 15 —434 
Posts added to list 
Japan: 
Tokyo 9s 10 +41, 160 
Fukuoka i 10 +1, 680 
Kobe Is 10 +7, 560 
Nagoya 1 10 +1, 680 
Sapporo 2 10 +840 
Yokohama 15 10 +6, 300 
Berlin 17 10 +6, 970 
Vienna 13 10 +17, 630 
Ciudad Trujillo 2 10) +8, 700 
lotal +92, 520 


Posts closed: All posts in China were closed by April 1950. Three of these posts, Chungking, Dairen, 
and Hankow, were classified in the 25-percent category for hardship post differentials. 


Burravu or Far Eastern AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


JOHN M. ALLISON, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FAR 


EASTERN AFFAIRS 
JOHN G. DE GOOYER, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Rooney. The next subdivision under regional bureaus is 
entitled ‘‘Far Eastern Affairs,” which appears beginning at page 91 
of the justifications, which page we shall insert in the record at this 
point. 

(The page referred to is as follows: ) 
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Mr. Rooney. The first of the subdivisions into which this item is 
divided is entitled ‘Personal Services, Domestic,’’ wherein request is 
made for the same amount of appropriation as in the current fiscal 
year. 

The second subdivision is entitled ‘Personal Services, Foreign 
Service,’”’ which begins at page 99 of the justifications, which page, 
together with pages 100, 101, and 102, we shall insert in the record 
at this point. ; 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Bureau or Far EaAstTeERN AFFAIRS—FOREIGN SERVICE 


Summary by purpose 























! 
Purpose Actual, 1951) — — Increase 
Salaries, American personnel. ................-...----- $2, 378, ORS 2, 549, 056 | $2,870, 056 $321, 000 
Salaries, local employees é ae ae . 466, O38 22, 879 605, 879 83, 000 
Allowances ee pee - : ia 368, 981 464, S79 504, 879 40, 000 
Operating expenses_..__...----- Senin pase ehinte 1, 209,442 | 1, 008, 834 1, 508, 834 500, 000 
(i eee ae dias ieee Se ee ee OE 4,423, 446 | 4, 545, 648 5, 489, 648 944, 000 
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Permanent positions 


Increase (+) 
' 





oe Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
Function 1951 1952, | 1953 | or 
decrease (—) 
Political j 
American personnel 130 130 131 +1 
Local employees . 5S 58 59 +4] 
a 188 188 190 +2 
Economic: 
American personne] 10 108 131 +23 
Lecal employees 60) 60 75 +15 
Subtotal 168 168 206 +38 
Consular | 
American personnel 112 112 121 +9 
Local employees 117 117 95 22 
Subtotal. . | 229 | 229 216 13 
General administration 
American personnel ; 90 | 90 143 +53 
Local employees 238 290 336 +46 
Subtotal 328 380 479 | +99 
Security: American personnel 10 10 11 +1 
Custodial 
American personne! 3 3 9 +6 
Local employees 99 145 188 +45 
Subtotal 102 148 197 +49 
Total positions 1, 025 1, 123 1, 209 +176 


In addition to the positions shown above for the security function, 35 marine 
ruard positions were allocated for 1951; 53 are budgeted for 1952 and 63 for 1953. 
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The increase of 10 marine guards is for Tokyo, Japan. 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonery. This item embraces a request for additional funds to 
the extent of $444,000 in personal services as well as $500,000 for other 
objects. Mr. Allison, do vou wish to direct the committee’s attention 
to the alleged necessity for this very substantial increase of almost $1 
7 million? 





JAPANESE TREATY RATIFICATION 





Mir. Auursonx. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This increase is almost en- 


i ; ; 
S tirely due to the fact that we expect the peace treaty with Japan to 
4 vo into effect this fiscal vear. 
| Mir. Rooney. Approximately when? 

4 


r Mr. ALitsonx. It is only a guess, depending upon when the ratifica- 
tions come in, but we are estimating about April 1. 

\Ir. Rooney. Of this vear? 

Mr. Atiison. Yes, sir. 


Mir. Rooney. You think that by the beginning of the coming fiseal 


4 vear, it will have been effectuated? 

| Mr. Auuisen. | should think almost certainly; ves, sur. We are, 
; of course, beginning to step up our staff in preparation for that at the 
: present time and after the treaty goes into effect, the State Depart- 
| ment, through its embassy and its various consulates in Japan will 
: have considerably more functions to perform than we have had in the 
f past 


| 
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We have to step up the economic section in particular, as you will 
notice I think in the justification, because there is a larger number of 
over-all increases in the economic section than in the other sections. 
That is because of the fact that while the occupation has been in 
progress general economic reporting and that type of work has been 
done by the Army and the civilian components of the Army. It is 
only as the State Department begins to assume its normal reporting 
functions that we get back into that type of work, which we had not 
been doing. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the entire $944,000 concerned with Japan, or does 
it also have reference to other areas that come under Far Eastern 
Affairs” 

Mr. Autison. The alien replacement program which I believe was 
explained to you this morning represents an increase of $100,000. 
The total staffing and operating of the Embassy in Japan requires an 
increase of $946,000. Then we have a saving because of the new leave 
law or a decrease of $102,000, which brings us to a net of $944,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Wilbur, can you tell us what was the appropria- 
tion for our Foreign Service in Japan in the calendar vear 1941? 

Mr. Witsur. I do not have that at hand, but I would be glad to 
furnish it. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Number of personnel and costs of embassy and consulates in Japan 1941 


Nt mober 
American positions 82 
Local positions Q7 
Total positions 179 
Lmount 
American salaries $239, 170 
Local salaries 51, 702 
Allowances 56, 505 
Administrative travel 2. 000 
Official residence 
Building expenses 23, 204 
Other field operating expenses 52,710 
Total (estimated) _. ; 125, 291 


POST REQUIREMENTS IN JAPAN 


Mr. Roonry. What are the details of this proposed item? How 
did you arrive at the figure which is indicated at page 102 of the justi- 
fications? You want 176 new positions? 

Mr. DeGooyer. Yes, sir; a net increase of 176 positions. 

Mr. Roonny. Actually you want 200 persons for staffing the Em- 
bassy in Japan, is that correct? 

Mr. DeGooyrer. We are asking for an increase of 200 in Japan for 
fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at that figure instead of the 
figure, let us say, 150? 

Mr. Auuison. I think [ can go through the actual process which in- 
volved the staffing of the Embassv and the consulates. 
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(The following was submitted later:) 


On April 19, 1951, an intradepartmental Committee on Administrative Plan- 
ning for Japan was established for the purpose of coordinating and developing 
policies and plans for the transfer of certain nonmilitary activities from the De- 
partment of the Army to the Department of State and the establishment of a 
unfied United States Embassv in Japan upon the coming into force of the treaty 
of peace. During the past 9 months this committee has developed an approved 
plan affecting all aspects of administrative management and operations regarding 
the proposed Embassy and its constituent consulates. An organization and 
staffing pattern for the Embassy and consulates in Japan was prepared by the 
committee and approved by the Department and other Federal agencies con- 
eerned. The staffing pattern was formulated in the Department, discussed with 
USPOLAD representatives in Tokyo, and finally circulated among interested 
Government agencies. The finished product includes the comments of all 
entities concerned although in many cases it was found necessary to review and 
make more realistic the personnel requests of other Federal agencies and offices 
within the Department. T personally reviewed the need for each position in- 
cluded in the staffing pattern as finally approved by the committee, with a view 
toward eliminating any position which seemed to be excessive of the anticipated 
functions to be performed. The budget estimate for 1953, therefore, reflects the 
needs which will insure the abilitv of the United States Embassy to discharge its 
responsibilities for a unified Foreign Service program in Japan. 

Mr. Rooney. How many consulates and where? 

Mr. DeGooyrr. In addition to the Embassy at Tokyo there will 
be five consulates established at Fukuoka, Kobe, Nagoya, Sapporo, 
and Yokohama. There will be a small branch office at Osaka. 

Mr. Roonry. How many Foreign Service offices are included in 
this request for 200 employees? 

Mr. DeGooyer. We have it broken down by Americans and locals. 
I will furnish the distribution by category for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean you do not have a breakdown of this 
figure of almost $1 million? 

Mr. Auurson. We have a breakdown of it, between American and 
local emplovees. 

Mr. Rooney. That is in the justifications? 

Mr. Auutson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DeGooyer. Here is the proposed staffing pattern, showing 
every position [indicating chart]. The new positions requested are 
indicated by an asterisk. 

(The following was submitted later: ) 


Distribution of additional positions by category 


Chief of Mission Sie ees ee hee eta ae eee oo Bee 1 
Foreign Service officers... PERT eke De eRe ir near ee ee . 10 
Foreign Service reserve officer a ht Ue Cees 2a best 1 
Foreign Service staff officers and e mployees. Ua AsA DY Spores Se A529 2 ke ih eh 41 

oe US, Co a in ce ae ee ee oe LL eee, Se, eae 53 
Local employees Pere Serene es en lin i ogee See PEAS eee age: 5 

PROC eo eee os oe eel ee Lee ee ree yo ee ees 200 


Mr. Rooney. This is not of t too much help to us. 

To get back to the question with regard to the number of consulates, 
previous to Pearl Harbor, was there a consul at each of the locations 
you recited to us a while ago? 

Mr. Aniison. No, sir; there was no consul at Fukuoka or Sapporo. 
There were consulates in Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Yokohama, and 
Nagoya. 
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Mr. Rooney. You had two other posts in the Japense Empire 
at that time; where were they? 

Mr. Auuison. That is right. Taihoku in Formosa, now Taipei and 
Dairen in Manchuria. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the alleged necessity for these two additional 
consulates? 

Mr. Autuison. The consulate in Sapporo is in one of the northern 
islands. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a moneywise chart showing this pro- 
posed set-up in addition to the titles and grades of the jobs, the salaries 
and other objects and how you arrived at this figure of over $800,000? 

Mr. DeGooyerr. Here is an activity breakdown, Mr. Chairman, 
and we have also the object breakdown to go with that. 

Mr. Roonnry. Are we going to have some local currency as a result 
of this Japanese transaction? Where do we stand in regard to this? 

Mr. Wiser. That is unsettled at this time, Mr. Chairman. <As 
you know, there are certain surplus-property credits in Japan. ‘There 
are also some counterpart debt accounts which by agreement | 
believe are the property of the Japanese Government. However, we 
are still attempting to negotiate the use of some of those yen counter- 
parts. 

Mr. Rooney. I note under this chart which is dated January 28 
that you propose 214 American positions and 257 local positions, in 
total, 471. 

Mr. DeGooyer. In the total of 471 positions for Japan there are 7 
positions under the alien-replacement program in the consulates. 
That is not in the Embassy itself. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert the chart in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Requirements for Japan 

i] J 

e ae _ $$. we 
| | | Alien- re- | Total 1953 
} a | 4 ai it 

| Available | Increase | placement fiscal year 


oe for 1953 ; ? 
| 952 } ‘ | placemen equire- 
| in 195 | fiscal year plac t require 


| program | ments? 
| | 
. e228 | ‘“ } - | a 
American positions 154 | 53 +7 | 214 
Re MIRO Se ot acts Lv tein nabeswenecewncntuek | 117 | 147 | —7 | 257 
271 | 200 |_- | 471 
= = = =| — —_—— = = = | —— 
American salaries cee ae | $760, 966 $295, 000 $14,000 | $1, 069, 966 
Local salaries_..._.. : i 77,250 | 119,000} = —3, 692 | 192, 558 
Allowances 11, 843 | oa 000'}..--. 43, 843 
Administrative travel... .- | 4,000 | ye 12, 400 
Official residence. _- Pe ‘ 2, 947 | 4, 265 ies | 7, 212 
Building expenses hae | 2, 292 |} 339, 261 ae | 341, 553 
Other field operating expenses_....-__-- 55, 419 | 148, 074 |_..- j 203, 493 
OM eek ds cnvcinwlias deals 914, 717 946, 000 10, 308 1, 871, 025 








' Excludes cost of logistic support for building and other field operating expenses, such as rents and utilities, 
property maintenance, supply, motor maintenance, and communication services, ete., now furnished free 
by Department of Army. 

2 Provides funds for the establishment and operation of the Embassy and consulates, including political 
and economic reporting, consular and administrative functions formerly performed by SCAP and 
USPOLAD, as well as cost of logistic support furnished free by Army in 1952. , 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have anything further to add, Mr. Allison? 

Mr. Atutson. Do you want me to talk about the general area, sir? 

Mr. Roonny. You have the ball. It is for you to justify this 
elaborate set-up that you have presented. 








SO 
STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF JAPAN 


Mr. Auuison. I can tell you how we look upon Japan as an im- 
portant key spot in the whole far-eastern situation, which is the 
reason why we think we must have a real establishment there. | 
worked for the last year and a half with Mr. Dulles on the Japanese 
Peace Treaty and | have been on three trips to Japan in the last 
vear. We feel that that is the place which we must hold in the 
Fay East. The industrial potential in Japan, their industrially 
trained people, the vigor of their people—they have 80 million of them 
who really know how to work and can work and who have character 
if they should fall under communism, we would be in a really bad way 
in the Far East. It is of vital importance to the United States that 
Japan be kept on our side. We feel that that cannot be done unless 
we have people there who will be able to tell us how to proceed to 
get them on our side voluntarily. The great majority of them are 
on our side at the present time and we want to keep them there. 
That will require a considerable amount of work, not only in the 
normal diplomatic sense of reporting on political affairs, but we will 
have a great deal to do in new fields where the Japanese are becoming 
more active than they were before the war. 

They will have a modern legislature now which they did not have 
before. The Japanese Parliament before the war was a rubber stamp 
for the Japanese administration. It could not initiate legislation. 
Today it can. 

Today they have women’s suffrage in Japan. They have a trade 
union movement in Japan of almost 6 million people whereas before 
the war they had onlv something like 400,000. They have a free 
press which they did not have before. Those are things we want to 
encourage. 

We cannot make Japan a democracy over night, but we ean encour- 
age the type of government which will make Japan a democracy. 
That is what we are trving to do. 

It requires an information program and we are working very closely 
with the managers of that program. 

Mr. Winser. I think T should point out at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Bureau of the Budget has under consideration —and 1 think 
has acted favorably on it—sending to Congress a piece of language 
which will permit the transfer of the balances of GARTOA funds to the 
Department of State to start our program during the last quarter 
of this vear. This 1953 estimate for Japan represents a continuation 
at approximately that same level, on a full-vear basis. 

Mr. Auutson. IT should also say that we have signed in addition to 
the peace treaty with Japan, a security treaty which will accomplish 
our purposes, to enable our forces to be in and about Japan. The 
Japanese Government will want them there because we are protecting 
them. We want Japan to be with us. If Japan loses its fight, we 
think the Far East will go. It is a vital place. 

The two places in the world which we point to are Germany and 
Japan. If the Communists got control of those two areas then they 
would be in such a position of strength that they would not hesitate, 
perhaps, to get into further operations which weuld mean a much 
more difficult and expensive task for us. 

Mr. Crevencer. We have a rather strange program here; 10 years 
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ago we were engaged in demilitarizing Japan and Germany, as a pro- 
eram of saving the world. Now we seem to have to remilitarize them 
in order to make them strong enough to save themselves. It must 
be something of a strain on the American public to have to pay for 
both those operations. 

I do not know quite what you mean by giving Japan a democratic 
vovernment, when it has just come out of a government that was 
almost feudal in its make-up. Perhaps they ought to have a more 
representative form of government until the rank and file are able to 
exercise their rights under a democratic form of government. If you 
are going to preserve their liberties and preserve a free press and those 
other freedoms that we want to give to Japan, if vou provide for too 
loose a form of Government, it seems to me it would be a very risky 
thing to try to establish. You understand what I mean? 

Mr. Auuison. Yes, sir; | agree with you, absolutely. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. It seems to me that we ought to trv to have them 
preserve the essentials of liberty, but let them grow into the rest of it. 

Mr. Auuison. Yes; | think that is correct. I think that is the 
essence of what we are doing. The Japanese are a very cohesive 
people. They are accustomed to a centralized type of government, 

Mr. Cirevencer. Of necessity they have to get a great many of 
their raw materials from China and the Chinese have to have a great 
many of the manufactured articles that Japan makes. That should 
be a natural course rather than to have it occur on the point of Ameri- 
can bayonets. 

Mr. Auuison. May I go off the record for a moment? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Auuison. About remilitarizing Japan, that is the farthest 
thing from our thoughts. We want Japan able to defend itseli, but 
we are going to go very slowly about re-creating the sort of military 
caste that they had in Japan before. 

Mr. Cuevencer. We do not want that. 

Mr. Anurson. Certainly not. 

Mr. CLhevencer. You do want enough military strength to pre- 
vent a landing from some of those former Japanese territories which 
are so close they are almost part of the land mass. 

Mr. Auuison. That is right. The Japanese people are very 
conscious of that also at the present time. 

Mr. CLtevencer. In the first place, their economy would not 
stand remilitarizing and in the second place we would not want tt. 

Mr. Auuison. That is right. 

Mr. Crevencer. At the same time vou have got to give them 
enough strength to defend themselves. 

Mr. Auuison. That is correct. We have to walk a tight rope; 
that is true. 

Mr. Crevencer. Did Japan have any consulates in Korea or did 
you maintain any missions there in 1941? 

Mir. Auurson. Yes; we did have a mission in Seoul, Korea: a con- 
sulate. 

Mr. Chevencer. That is what ! thought. That would show in 
the appropriation for 1941? 

Mr. Antison. Yes, sir. 

Mi. Crevencer. You really think vou have a tight budget for 
this activity? 








Mr. Auutson. The job at the present time is really an economic 
job. We have to have enough so that we can get started. We 
really need more in the beginning, to get going. When I first looked 
over the plan for Japan I thought that it was too big, but upon 
looking into it I saw it was a minimum. After a year’s experience 
with the new Japan, we will know a lot more about it, and I would 
suggest that you ask us these questions next year. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. [ would much rather have Japanese products sold 
in the Orient than to have them come in competition with our western 
labor. Our cost of living is so high that I think we cannot stand that 
kind of competition and keep our people working. I want to see 
Japan strong and encourage her to go in that direction instead of 
having her dump her stuff on American markets. 

Mr. Auutson. I quite agree, sir. 

Mr. Cuevencer. That is all. 


PRESENT REPRESENTATION IN JAPAN 


Mr. Rooney. One further question: What is the present personne! 
set-up in connection with our representation in Japan through the 
military? 

Mr. Atitison. We have what is called the Office of the Political 
Adviser, the United States Political Adviser (USPOLAD) to General 
Ridgeway, the supreme commander for Allied Powers (SCAP). It is 
a dual office, because it is also the diplomatic section of the various 
staff sections of the supreme commander. They handle the relation- 
ships with the representatives of all the other governments in Japan. 

The foreign diplomatic representatives are not accredited at the 
present time to the Japanese Government. They are accredited 
to the supreme commander and our people perform that function as 
well as being political advisers. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people are there in that activity? 

Mr. DeGooyer. 154 Americans and 117 local employees. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have offices at the locations where you pro- 
pose to set up these consulates? 

Mr. DeGooyer. The consulates in Japan are already set up. 
They are branch offices of the United States Political Adviser’s office. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the cost of that? 

Mr. DeGooyer. The estimate in the 1952 budget is $914,717, but 
excludes the cost of logistic support supplied by the Army as indicated 
on the chart of ‘Requirements for Japan.” 
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Mr. Roonry. Why can we not continue our representation to the 
extent indicated just now in this Political Adviser’s office? Why is 
not that staff sufficient to carry on the job? 

Mr. Auuison. That staff at the present time works for SCAP and 
is limited in some of the functions that it can perform. Some of those 
functions are now performed by the Army. Certain of the adminis- 
trative functions including complete logistic support, such as housing, 
office space, supplies, equipment, and other services, are performed 
by the Army. Certain of the reporting functions particularly in the 
economic field are under the Office of the Economic and Scientific 
Section of the staff of the supreme commander. Those functions will 
be performed by the embassy after SCAP goes out of business. 

Mr. Roonsy. Why can we not proceed with the same staff, with a 
few additional administrative people? 

Mr. Axuiison. You need more than just administrative people. 
You need top-level reporting officers. One of the big things we are 
going to have to do in order to accomplish what Congressman Clev- 
enger was talking about in connection with Japanese trade, is to 
establish economic officers who can help the procurement in Japan for 
our other aid programs in other parts of Asia and increase Japan’s 
trade with southeast Asia. That type of activity requires trained 
people that we do not have at the present time. We need more of 
them. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, thank you, Mr. 
Allison. 


TurEspay, JANUARY 29, 1952. 
Bureau or Near Eastern, Soutu Asian, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


BURTON Y. BERRY, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
HENRY H. FORD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Roonry. The next subdivision is entitled ‘Near eastern, 
south Asian, and African affairs,” which appears at page 117 of the 
justifications, which page we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Rooney. This item covers personal services, domestic, while 
the item, ‘‘Personal services, Foreign Service,” is to be found at page 
124 of the justifications, which page, together with pages 125, 126, 127, 
and 128 we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


BurEAv OF NEAR EASTERN, SoutH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS——~FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


Summary by purpose 





Increase 
Purpose Actual, 1951 Estimate, Estimate, or 
{ 1942 1953 decrease ( 

Salaries, American personnel $3, 272, 705 | $3, 580, 856 $3, 645, 908 L465, 052 
Salaries, local personnel 1,043, 572 1, 034, 496 19, 589 
Allowances | 1, 031, 325 1, 186, 392 | +34, HS 
Operating expenses : 1, 582, 670 1, 710, 417 | | —58, 091 
Total. Potten 6, 930, 272 7, 517, 161 | —, 000 
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The lapse of 7.1 percent Americans and 4.38 percent locals for the 1951 fiscal 
year Was utilized to estimate the lapse for the 1952 and 1953 fiseal vears. The 
1952 fiscal year estimate is slightly reduced because of the reduction in 21 Americar 
and 95 loeal employee positions. The 1953 fiscal vear lapse is increased becaus: 
the alien-replacement Americans were lapsed 50 pereent. 

The terminal leave schedule for Americans will remain practically static. Th 
schedule for locals is increased sharply because of terminations required as a 
result of the alien-replacement program, 


BurEAU OF NEAR EFasTERN, SoutH AstIaAn, AND APRICAN APFAIRS—FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


Permanent positions 


| Increase (+ 


es Estimate, “stimate 
Function Actual, 1951 of :  p , or 
oe decrease (- 
Political 
American personnel 182 ISO 191 +11 
Local employees 66 60 46 14 
Subtotal 248 240 237 
Economic 
American personnel 179 175 178 3 
Local employees 112 106 97 } 
Subtotal 0] 2s1 275 i) 
Consular 
American personnel 78 78 SO 2 
Local employees 129 l21 117 i 
Subtotal 207 1a 197 2 
General administration 
American personne! 113 105 139 +34 
Local employe eS 433 907 254 43 
Subtotal. - * 46 12 393 u 
security 
\merican personne! 31 24 2t 
Local employees 
Subtotal 31 24 24 
Custodial 
American personnel 21 21 20 l 
Local employees 309 270 267 j 
Subtotal 330 291 287 H 
Total positions 1, 553 1, 437 1,418 24 


Novre.--In addition to the positions shown above for the security function, 76 marine guard positions 
were authorized in 1951 and 174 are budgeted for 1952 and 1953. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Berry, we note that there is a request in the 
amount of $50,091 beyond the amount of the current year’s appropri- 
ation for personal services, Foreign Service. What is the explanation 
of that? 

ALIEN REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. That results from the alien replacement program. We 
are requesting 67 Americans to replace aliens. 

Mr. Rooney. What will be the cost of that? 

Mr. Forp. The net cost is $50,091. We have a reduction of IS 
Americans due to the leave savings making a net increase of 4% 
Americans. 
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POLICY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Rooney. I am going to inquire again what is the policy of the 
Department on this matter, Mr. Humelsine? I always suspected 
that this was going to be a costly luxury, the replacement of most of 
our alien employees with Americans. Has this been based on any- 
thing more than a trip made by two Members of the other body? What 
has the Department found out in reference to this? 

Mr. Humeusine. Our program is based on more than the recom- 
mendation made by the Senate subcommittee. This program that 
we are carrying out is based on an investigation that was made by 
our Personnel Security Division, as to what we should do to give us 
maximum security with the least expenditure of the taxpayer’s dollar. 
If you look at this program from the total standpoint, and you try 
to replace all aliens that we employ with Americans—assuming that 
that could be done—in the first place, it would cost better than 
$100 million a year to do that at our present going rate. We are 
looking at this question from the standpoint of security so that with 
reference to alien employees, we do not want them working where 
they may constitute a potential security risk, so that we would be 
worried about it. Those we are suggesting be replaced are as a result 
of this survey. If it did not constitute a security risk, we would not 
recommend it. Otherwise we would have to ship families abroad, 
and so on and find people who could be cleared, all of which is a very 
costly business. 

TURN-OVER IN FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Roonry. What is the turn-over in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Winger. It varies, of course, between Americans and locals. 
In the case of locals it is about 25 to 30 percent a year. In the case of 
Foreign Service officers it is much lower than that, 3 or 4 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. Per vear? 

Mr. Witser. About 3 percent per year. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation at the moment with regard to 
those clerks and stenographers who accept a job for a 2-vear period 
and who go abroad and do some touring for themselves and then 
terminate their services with the State Department? 

Mr. Winner. I do not know of any abuse such as that. There 
are bound to be a few employees who are looking for adventure, 
particularly at the age at which we recruit in that category, but I do 
not think that has been a problem up to date. The turn-over of 
American secretarial and clerical people has not been excessive. 

Mr. Roonny. What would you say the turn-over has been in 
clerical and secretarial help? 

Mr. Witser. It would be purely a guess. I would prefer to get the 
accurate figures for vou. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any figures that you could insert in the 
record at this point? 


Mr. Winger. We shall do that. 
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(The information requested is as follows: ) 


Turn-over data on Foreign Service local employees (includes all programs ezcept 
HICOG) 


Average | 
Fiseal year |! number | Separations 
| on rolls | 


Turn-over 
rate 


Percent 








1950 8, 826 2, 187 24.8 
1951 ss ; = 8, 752 2.050 | 23.4 
Foreign Service turn-over data 
S Average . ae we * 
Fiscal vear and category number Number | Purn-over 
on Tons 1 separated rate ? 
1948 Percent 
FSO_.. 1, 200 | 46 3.8 
FSK 217 73 33.6 
FSS : 3, 993 938 | 23.5 
Total », 410 1,057 19.5 
1949 | 
+4 1, 272 | 66 | 5.1 
WSR 205 54 26. 3 
FSS 3.901 | 734 | 18.8 
Total 5, 378 854 | 15.8 
1950 H j 
FSO 1,369 | 49 3.6 
FSR 270 62 23.0 
FSS 4,300 612 14.2 
Total 5, 939 423 } 12.2 
1951 | 
FSO 1, 344 | 73 5.4 
FSR ORD) RO 28. 6 
FSS 4,780 | 1, 048 | 21.9 
% | a te eae 
4 Total ae i 6, 404 | 1, 201 18.8 








1 Average number of persons on rolls includes all employees of the Foreign Service except 1,400 limited 
duration HICOG employees 
2 Turn-over rate is number separated divided by, average number on rolls for the entire fiseal year. 
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Analysis of turn-ever rate, domestic—fiscal year 1951 and to date, fiscal year 1953 


| Actual on | Average | Number of 


Percent 





rolls onrolls | separations 
Fiscal year 1951: 

July 1, 1950 5,019 5, O17 103 2. 0% 
Aug. 1, 1950 5, 015 5, 030 59 1.17 
Sept. 1, 1950 5, 044 5, 038 126 ° 50 
Oct 1, 1950 5, 031 5, 059 61 1.21 
Nov. 1, 1950 c 5, OSS 5, O90 120 2.36 
Dee. 1, 1950 5, 092 , 109 ( 1.10 
Jan. 1, 1951 5, », 174 91 1. 76 
Feb. 1, 1951 », 251 110 2,090 
Mar. 1, 1951 1, 330 465 KE 
Apr. 1, 1951 5, 468 13 24 
May 1, 1951 eit) 166 2. 9S 
June 1, 1951 600 6s 91 
July 1, 1951 », 671 g? 62 

Average for year », B18 1,019 19. 1¢ 

Fiscal year 1952: 

July 1, 1951 , 671 92 1. 62 
Aug. 1, 1951 5, 830 123 2.11 
Sept. 1, 1951! 930 209 3. 52 
Oct. 1, 1951 », SUF 142 2. 41 
Nov. 1, 1951 », 700 67 1.16 
Dee. 1, 1951 », O14 105 1,87 
Jan. 1, 1952 4 

Average, 6 months, 1952 5, 601 738 | 13. 18 


Mr. Humetstne. It is lower than it is in the States, I am sure of 
that. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Ford, there is nothing else here than this request 
for $50,091 net in order to carry out the change-over program, is that 
right? 

Mr. Forp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no other questions, thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1952. 
Bureau OF GERMAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


HENRY A. BYROADE, DIRECTOR 
ARTHUR A. KIMBALL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Roonry. The next of the regional bureaus is entitled ‘Bureau 
of German Affairs’? and is to be found at page 139 of the justifications, 
which page we shall insert in the record at this point, together with 
page 140. 

(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The 15 positions represent a basic ‘‘“German desk” complement to serve as & 
nucleus for the development of the full complement required for the conduct of 
normal diplomatic relations with Germany after termination of occupation. 


BureAv OF GERMAN AFFAIRS, ForREIGN SERVICE 





Summary by purpose 





Purpose Increase (+) 
Actual, 1951 | Estimate, | Estimate, or decrease 
1952 | 1943 (—) 
Salaries: | i 
American personnel. | $1, 431, 668 $1, 565, 677 $1, 534, 677 — $31, 000 
Local employees. -. | 416, 418 | 417, 102 412, 223 —4, 879 
Allowances j 3, 522 | 22 000 29 O00 
Operating expenses ‘ ; : | 88, 849 140, 004 140, 004 
FORME ince ta | 1,940,477 | 2.144.783] 2,108,904 | ~35, 879 


| | 





Mr. Rooney. It is to be noted that the requested appropriation is 
$35,879 under the amount allowed in the current fiscal year, plus 
pay raises; is that correct? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions on this item, gentlemen? 

If not, thank you, Colonel Byroade. 


Turspay, JANUARY 29, 1952. 


DI 
Bureau or Unitep Nations AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED 
NATIONS AFFAIRS 
PAUL T. MEYER, DIRECTOR EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now take up “Bureau of United Nation, 
Affairs,” which appears at page 154 of the justifications; which pages 
together with page 155, we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Hickerson, do you have a general statement? 
ae: . ee | 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that I would 
like to put in the record with your permission, describing the general 
duties. There is no point to reading it, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert your statement in the record at this 
point, 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


GENERAL DeEscrRIPTION OF Duties oF BuREAU oF UnNiITED Nations AFFAIRS 


We are requesting 218 positions and $1,343,340 for the Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs, that part of the State Department concerned with the United Nations and 
other international organizations and conferences in which the United States par- 
ticipates. Later the Bureau will present the requests covering the United States 
mission to the United Nations and other mission and conference expenses, as well 
as the Urited States share of the operating expenses of the organizations them- 
velves, 

There are no frills or luxuries in our Bureau. This budget request has been 
prepared with a full consciousness of the heavy burden the American people have 
to carry to restore adequately our defenses to a level which will ins ure the security 
of our country. 

The following statements describe briefly the nature ot the work done in the 
several offices of the Bureau. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


In addition to the immediate staff of the Assistant Secretary, personnel in this 
office are concerned with the following functions: administrative management, 
communications, U. N. document reference service, liaison with the information 
and intelligence areas of the Department, U. N. planning staff, and the develop- 
ment of United States policies on matters concerned with refugees and displaced 
persons. 

OFFICE OF DEPENDENT AREA AFFAIRS (UND) 


The Office of Dependent Area Affairs deals with (1) the non-self-governing 
territories of the United Nations members, (2) the International Trusteeship 
System, (3) the Caribbean and South Pacific Commissions. It is also responsible 
for United States policy in international organizations on matters relating to 
territories under United States administration. Periodically the Office convenes 
the Departmental Committee on Problems of Dependent Areas and the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Non-Self-Governing Territories, for the purpose of 
considering and clearing policy guidance for United States delegations to inter- 
national meetings. 

TRUSTEESHIP MATTERS 


UND has primary responsibility in the Department for matters relating to 
United States participation in and concern with the International Trusteeship 
System, which embraces 11 trust territories and for which 6 different members 
of the United Nations and Italy are administering authorities. The United 
States is itself the administering authority of the former Japanese mandated 
islands, now known as the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Trusteeship matters may be brought before the Trusteeship Council, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or, in the case of a strategic trust territory, the Security Council of 
the United Nations. It is UND’s responsibility to ensure that there is adequate 
preparation for participation by the United States in all such international meet- 
ings dealing with trusteeship questions and to safeguard United States interests 
in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Preparations for the two regular annual sessions of the Trusteeship Council 
involve the drafting of position papers and their subsequent clearance through 
the committee structure of the Department and of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Non-Self-Governing Territories. The preparation also includes the 
drafting of replies to numerous written questions submitted by members of the 
Trusteeship Couneil concerning the annual report on the United States adminis- 
tration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, as well as the development 
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and review of major speeches concerning the trust territories for delivery by the 
United States Representative. The Director ef UND is the Deputy United 
States Representative on the Trusteeship Council. During sessions of the Council 
two or three UND officers also serve as advisers to the United States Representa- 
tive and sit on committees of the Trusteeship Council. 

In addition, the Office is responsible for the preparation of draft trusteeship 
agreements and policy papers relating to the possible application of the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System to various areas of the world. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING MATTERS 


UND has responsibility for initiating the policy of the Department and the 
Government in relation to matters pertaining to some 60 non-self-governing 
territories upon which information is submitted annually to the United Nations 
in accordance with article 73 (e) of the Charter. <A total of eight member nations 
submit information under the terms of this article. 

The Office has the responsibility for preparations for meetings of the General 
Assembly’s Committee on Infsrmation from Non-Self-Governing Territories. In 
view of the increased importance of the colonial question within as well as outside 
the United Nations, the Department has undertaken a policy of widespread con- 
sultation on a periodie basis with both administering and nonadministering mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

Wherever the work of the specialized agencies of the United Nations and other 
international organizations relates to dependent areas, UND also has the respon- 
sibility for developing United States policies. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


UND is responsible each year for the preparations for two regular meetings of 
the Caribbean Commission. These preparations involve the drafting of guidance 
papers for the United States Commissioners and responsibility for holding pre- 
liminary meetings of the United States Commissioners in order to acquaint them 
with the agenda and the issues involved. 

UND usually supplies from its own staff the senior adviser and one or two other 
advisers to each United States delegation to the two regular meetings of the 
Commission. In addition, the officer in charge cf non-self-governing territories 
affairs is the United States member of the working group of the Caribbean Com- 
mission, which meets on an average of every 3 months in Washington to discuss 
Commission business. 

SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


UND is responsible for the preparations for the regular sessions of the South 
Pacific Commission which are held twice a year, usually at Noumea, New Cale- 
donia, the headquarters of che Commission. Preparation for each session of the 
Commission involves the drafting of comprehensive guidance papers for the 
United States Commissioners which usually requires from 3 to 4 weeks of intensive 
work. UND also provides one or more advisers from its staff for Commission 
and South Pacific Conference meetings. 


OFFICE OF UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS (UNE) 


The Office is concerned primarily with two problems: (1) To advance United 
States economie and social policy through the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies and other international organizations; (2) to assure that the resources of 
these organizations are directed into the most effective activities and are efficiently 
administered and coordinated. 

UNE is responsible for the formulation of the policy and views of this Govern- 
ment on the various problems which arise in connection with the economic and 
social matters which are dealt with by the United Nations, the specialized agencies, 
and other international organizations. Substantive responsibility on these 
problems, with the exception of human rights and freedom of information, lies 
in other offices or agencies and in most cases several agencies have an interest in 
the determination of United States policy. A primary function of UNE is to 
coordinate and reconcile the views of these agencies in the light of over-all foreign 
policy so that United States delegations and representatives to meetings of 
international organizations may be properly instructed. UNE has the respon- 
sibility for the timely preparation of these instructions, working with other depart- 
ments and agencies and through interdepartmental committees. UNE also 
furnishes staff members as delegates and expert advisers to international meetings. 
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With coordination responsibility centralized in UNE and_ with officers 
thoroughly familiar with the constitutional, organizational, and operational 
problems of international economic and social organizations, the Office reviews 
and evaluates the many varied international programs from the viewpoint of 
their most effective contribution to the achievement of United States foreign 
policy. 

The international machinery of the United Nations and other international 
organizations is necessarily complex. UNE on the basis of its continuous rela- 
tionship to the economic and social programs of the international agencies takes 
the leadership in developing policies and formulating instructions to United States 
delegations for achieving an over-all concentration of effort and resources in the 
various international agencies. 

Largely through United States initiative there has been a continuous drive in 
the United Nations, especially in the Economie and Social Council, to secure 
greater concentration of effort and resources directed toward the solution of the 
most pressing international economic and social problems. For the United States, 
UNE has spearheaded this drive not only in the United Nations but in the special- 
ized agenices. A notable step forward in this effort was the development by 
ECOSOC of criteria for establishing priorities. Officers of UNE had worked to 
secure the application of these criteria and the establishment of priorities in the 
work programs of each of the commissions and specialized agencies. Each year 
ECOSOC reviews the work of its commissions and the specialized agencies 
examining the extent to which priorities have been established and the nature of 
these priorities. In the case of its commissions, ECOSOC decides what program 
priorities should be adopted. It makes recommendations to the specialized 
agencies. Officers of UNE preparing position papers and serving on United 
States delegations to the specialized agencies follow through on United States 
policy as expressed in the Economic and Social Council. Substantial progress 
has been made especially in the FAO where specific priorities were established at 
the last general conference and in UNESCO which, in view of the wide area of its 
responsibilities, has been plagued by a diffused program. This work will continue 
not only in each of the specialized agencies and commissions but also in ECOSOC 
which, at its next session, will endeavor to establish over-all priorities for inter- 
national action in the economic and social fields. 


OFFICE OF UNITED NATIONS POLITICAL AND SECURITY AFFAIRS (UNP) 


This Office is the central point of responsibility for the advancement of United 
States political and security interests in the United Nations. These interests are 
expressed in proceedings of both the Security Council and the General Assembly 
of the United Nacions, 

One aspect of the work in UNP is to bring into foeus the position of the United 
States in respect to collective action by the United Nations to resist or deter acts 
of aggression. As a part of this effort, the Office develops and drafts position 
papers, resolutions. and other policy and procedural documents which serve as 
the basis for the presentation and support of United States views on these matters. 
It consults extensively with other parts of the Department and other agencies, 
particularly the Department of Defense, to ensure that a coordinated position 
has been achieved. Liaison is also maintained with representatives of other 
nations in an effort to strengthen the ecolleetive defense against the Communists 
in Korea and against further acts of aggression if they should occur. 

Another activity of UNP is concerned with the development of procedures for 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. In this field continuing efforts 
must be made to achieve lasting solutions to disputes which are or may be brought 
before the United Nations. Among the many problems with which the staff is 
eoncerned are the India-Pakistan-Kashmir dispute, the renewed threats to the 
independence of Greece, the Anglo-Iranian dispute, and the Palestine question, 

The disarmament proposal recently introduced at the General Assembly by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France has been adopted and has led 
to the creation of the Disarmament Commission. The funetioning of this new 
U.N. body will call for a great deal of work on the part of this Office. 

The functions of UNP include the coordination of the preparatory work for 
General Assembly sessions, the development of United States views on questions 
of membership slates for UN organs, and responsibility for ensuring that the 
United States position on developments in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and other regional arrangements are consistent with the UN Charter. 
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OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND CONFERENCES (OLA) 
This Office comprises the two following divisions. 
Division of International Administration (UNI) 


This Division has immediate responsibility for developing United States polic) 
regarding the administration of international organizations, with specific reference 
to budgetary considerations, sharing of costs among members, financial policies 
and practices, personnel administration, and administrative procedures. Since 
decisions on such administrative as well as program questions in each organiza- 
iion are taken by the assembled representatives of the member governments, it 
is essential that che United States representatives be provided with adequate instrue- 
tionson these matters. In consultation with other offices and agencies concerned, UNI 
develops the United States position on each such item before a conference of an 
international organization, provides the necessary instructions and advice to the 
United States representatives, and initiates United States proposals on admin- 
istrative matters for consideration by the conference. Because of the funetiona! 
breadth of these international organizations, and the direct relationship of pes 
grams and budgets, most of the major United States agencies are involved in the 
consultation process. 

The Division keeps the operations of the international organizations constantly 
under review for the purpose of obtaining maximum efficiency and the most 
effective use of available resourees. In this connection, staff members serve on 
technieal advisory committees of the U.N. and specialized agencies. One of the 
critical points at which this review takes effect is in the analysis and criticism of 
budgets. Every effort consistent with the multilateral nature of these organi- 
zations is made to assure that budgets are no more than sufficient to meet neces- 
sary program objectives and are within the means of members to support: that only 
worth-while and practical projects are undertaken; and that policy is translated 
effectively into performance. 

In addition to the above, UNIT is charged with the responsibility for the fiscal 
management of the United States contributions to international organizations and 
programs, including preparation of estimates and disbursements of funds; mainte 
nance of current information, for the use of the exeeutive branch and of Congress, 
on budgets, seales of assessments, percentages of contributions ana related mat- 
ters; and continuing study of the seope of United States participation in inter- 
national organizations, 

Division of International Conferences (IC) 

The Division of International Conferences is responsible for organizing admin- 
istrative arrangements for the United States delegations to all international eon- 
ferences in which this country participates, except the meetings of certain inter- 
national organizations such as the United Nations in New York. Whenever this 
Government is host to a special international conference the Division also super- 
vises the international secretariat established for the purpose of operating the 
conference. The Division also provides administrative support for certain 
United States missions at the seats of international organizations overseas and on 
special assignments. 

The Division is staffed with officers especially trained in conference organiza- 
tion and administration. The number of officers handling organization matters 
during the fiscal year averaged 13; the number handling administrative and 
budgetary matters, 16; and supervisory, research, procedures and secretarial 
staff, 35. During the fiscal year this staff crganized and administratively serviced 
7 host-ship conferences and more than 350 other separate activities, and performed 
services varying from simple transmittal ef an invitation to actual assistance to 
United States groups with respect to 182 nongovernmental meetings. In addi- 
tion, the organizational and administrative work extended into the actual dele- 
gations and conferences themselves. Divisional personnel served at conference 
sites for a total of 2,160 man-days on United States delegations and as members 
of international secretariats furnished by this Government. 

The United States, like other nations, normally participates in several con- 
ferences at once. Indicative of such normal operations were the preparations for 
United States participation in other conferences at the same time the Japanese 
peace conference was being organized and held. During that period the Division 
organized the signing ceremonies for the treaty of security with the Philippines 
at Washington, the tripartite security treaty with Australia and New Zealand 
at San Francisco and the treaty of security with Japan at San Francisco. The 
Division was also organizing the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of France, the 
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United Kingdom, and the United States at Washington and making preparations 
for the participation of United States delegations in the Seventh session of the 
North Atlantic Council at Ottawa, the regional air navigation meeting at Buenos 
Aires, the annual Food and Agriculture Organization conference at Rome, and 
the eigbtb session of the North Atlantic Council at Rome. The Japanese peace 
conference alone required the services of 16 members of the Division to serve as 
key members of the international secretariat and the United States delegation. 


RELATIONSHIP OF UNA AND THE UNITED STATES MISSION TO tHE UNITED 
NATIONS 


\ further funetion of UNA is to provide guidance and assistance to the United 
States Mission to the United Nations (USUN). Essentially, the assistance from 
UNA consists of— 

(1) Writing position papers, or corrdinating the production of position papers 
developed by other offices of the Department or other executive agencies. These. 
documents are prepared for all issues which are or may be considered in the Se- 
curity Council, the General Assembly, the Trusteeship Council, the Economie 
and Social Councu, and the many regular, special and ad hoc committees and other 
bodies which function in the United Nations. 

The documents set forth the views of the Government on a given issue in 
sufficient detail that representatives and advisers attached to USUN are enabled 
to present and defend the United States position within a fairly broad frame of 
reference. To facilitate this method of operation, the position papers contain 
background information which is developed in UNA from sources throughout the 
Government, including our missions abroad, and from foreign missions at Wash- 
ington. Many of the papers furnish analyses of factors which determine or 
influence the position set forth. 

(2) Sending UNA personnel to USUN or to points overseas when U. N. pro- 
ceedings are held. Officers so assigned serve as additional advisers to the regular 
delegates or representatives at USUN. (On the U. N. Trusteeship Council and the 
Economic and Social Couneil, two office direetors in UNA have the additional 
responsibility for serving respectively as Deputy United States Representative to 
these organs.) They perform such work as consulting with foreign delegates, 
serving as secretaries or members of committees or working groups, and furnishing 
the United States delegates with expert information in their fields of specializa- 
tion. 

During sessions of the General: Assembly, the Trusteeship Council, the 
Eeonomie and Social Council, and other large-scale proceedings; stenographers 
and secretaries are also made available from UNA. 

(3) Extensive day-to-day consultation between UNA and USUN staff members. 
This is a prominent and highly desirable feature in the relationship. It allows 
an exchange of views and a formulation of plans and tactics in the face of political 
and related developments in the U. N. which frequently move at an exceedingly 
fast pace. In UNA it means that Bureau personnel very often must consult 
with other offices, other agencies and other governments. Bv use of telephone, 
telegraph, and courier service; and by short visits when necessary, the two offices 
are thus able to work as a team in insuring that the immediate steps taken at 
the U. N., as well as the broader policy views supported there, represent the 
coordinated position of the whole Government. 


Mr. Roonry. Have vou anything further to sav about this, Mr. 
Hickerson? 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Hiekerson. I have not anything to add to that other than 
to say that we are asking for 218 positions. That is 31 less than we 
had this time last year and is exactly the same as was allowed us in 
the current appropriation bill. 

IT should add that our budget people have informed me since the 
preparation of these figures, that they are going to cut us down five 
more because of the change in leave provision, the graduated-leave 
provision, which would mean that people of less than 15 years’ service 
would have shorter leave. They are going to sock us five positions. 
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Mr. Wiiser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you ask of the Department for the 
coming fiscal year, Mr. Hickerson? 

Mr. Hickrerson. We asked 251, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And the budget cut you to what? 

Mr. Hickerson. 218, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the Department has cut you to 213? 

Mr. Hickerson. Two hundred and thirteen, because of the change 
of leave provision. That will mean that we will have 36 positions 
less than we had at this time last year. 

Mr. Rooney. The Budget Bureau cut you those 5 positions to 213? 

Mr. Hickerson. We just heard about that. 

Mr. Witper. Actually the Bureau of the Budget did not make the 
cut from 251 to 218. Our presentation to the Bureau of the Budget 
for this year was 251. Actually by reason of having to reschedule 
our finances this year, it was my office that imposed the reduction to 
218. In effect, the Bureau of the Budget accepted the 218 figure as 
being satisfactory for this vear. 

Mr. Rooney. How much do you think we ought to cut you? 

Mr. Hickrrson. | earnestly hope you will not cut us any more, 
because we are going to have an exceedingly difficult time getting on 
with this additional cut of five. 

Mr. Rooney. I expected you to say that. Gentlemen, are there 
any questions with regard to this item? This is for United States 
United Nations representation and is not concerned with the subject 
of contributions which we will take up later on when Mr. Hicker- 
son returns to us. If there are no other questions, thank you, 
gentlemen. 


Turespay, JANUARY 29, 1952. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PusBtiic AFFAIRS 
WITNESS 


HOWLAND H. SARGEANT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. We shall take up the item at page 162 of the justifi- 
cations, ‘Public Affairs offices,’ where the amount requested is 
$1,504,865, a reduction of $33,070 below the current rate. At this 
point we shall insert in the record page 162 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Sargeant? 

Mr. SarGceant. I have a general statement that I will be happy to 
submit for the record if the committee would like it. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert the statement in the record and ask 
you to high light it and explain why we cannot make some sort of ¢ 
cut in this Office of Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

(Statement referred to is as follows:) 

[ welcome this opportunity to discuss the work of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs with this committee. We have appreciated the 
constructive approach of the committee in the past and I look forward to working 
even more closely with you. In these days of mounting international tensions i 
is increasingly imp rtant that the international information poliey of the United 
States support solidly our foreign poliey, and that every effort be made to meet 
the growing . sire of pe ople in eve ry State of the Union to follow deve opments 


in the international relations and foreign policy of our country. To accomplish 
this task ade ‘quate lv, we need the guidance of the Con haart 
Turning direcily to the 1953 budget estimates, Mr. Chairman, we are requesting 


the same staff and approximately the same dollar amount as was approved for 
fiscal vear 1952. [ can truthfully sav that a small expansion is desirable. Yet, 
I am fully aware of the general budgetary situation, and this Office will endeavor 
to carry out inereased responsibilities without additional funds this vear by con- 


stant economy and continued efforts to inerease efficiency. My colleagues with 
me here this morning will be glad to discuss any details of our estimate. I believe 


you will find it helpful, however, if I outline briefly the functions and programs 
of the three units included in the estimate before vou-——-Oflice of the Assistant 
Seerctary, Office of Public Affairs, and UNESCO Relations Staff. 


OFFICER O 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


The reorganization last week of the Public Affairs areca has as a major purpose 
eaving the Assistant Seeretary free to concentrate on serving as principal adviser 
a £ L i 





to the S« ‘retary, and other top officers of the Department, On public opinion 
factors which are involved in the formulation of foreign es Ae will be 
accomplished by fixing the responsibility for planning and executing » Depart- 
ment’s International Information Administration programs upon a single ad- 
ministrator reporting to the Under Secretary and Secretary 

Specifically, it is now the prineipal responsibility of the Assistant Seeretaryv to 
advis secret and other top offieers on the attitudes of people in other 





ms of importance to our foreign policy and on the psychological 
impact which our foreign policy decisions or other decisions taken by the | nited 
States Government will have abroad. In addition, the Assistant Secretary will 


countries on questi 


he Seeretary and other officers of the Depart ment, as well as other executive 
agencies, informed on publie attitudes in the United States on major foreign 
poliey issue 

The Assistant Seeretary also serves as the staff officer responsible to the Seere- 
tary for the approval of major information policy guidances for use by the Inter- 
ional Information Administration. 


) 
hile the Assistant Secretary is now free to concentrate on advice in his special 
1, 


1 
KEE) 


field to the Seeretary and other officers of the Department in policy matters, t 
mechanism to be used for carrying out his ineascmatbltiiies will not be radicalls 
different from that which exists today. The Assistant Secretary will need a 
small staff in his own office to assure full participation in the policy-making ap i- 
chinery within the Department and to keep up the necessary cont acts with other 
departments and agencies of the Government. 





OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


This Office, which consists of the Office of the Direetor and four constituent 
divisions, is responsible for providing a two-way flow of information between the 
Department and the American public, so that the public may have a better under- 
standing of international problems and developments leading to the shaping of 
United States foreign policy, and so that the Department may be kept well 
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formed about public opinion relating to international affairs. We regard these 
functions as of utmost importance during this period of national mobilization. 

This Office conducts the Department’s publication program, which, within the 
limitations of manpower and printing funds, makes available in printed form 
information about foreign affairs, particularly that information for which the 
Department is the primary source. Owing to the complexity of international 
affairs today, and in order to meet the needs of various segments of the publie and 
the Government, with varying interests, the execution of this program is not 
simple. 

I share the feeling expressed by the chairman of this committee that it is essential 
to provide adequate background materials on current problems for nonprofessional 
interests—the veterans, the high school and college students, businessmen and 
all the others who want to know what is happening in world affairs, and who want 
their information prepared in lay terms and not confused for them by the details 
of diplomatic procedures and technicalities. 

We are therefore, giving a great deal of attention to the need for what may be 
termed “popular” publications. On the other hand, the historians, international 
lawyers, political scientists, the Government’s planners of foreign policy and others 
need documentary materials on the international relations of the United States, 
such as treaty developments and the so-called Foreign Relations volumes which 
are annotated copies of diplomatie correspondence, and so on. The documentary 
studies of this Office serve not only the public but are of great usefulness to the 
Congress, Officers of the Department and; other Government agencies. 

I should like to show the committee samples of our publications. Tn addition 
to such familiar periodicals as the Foreign Service List, the Diplomatic List, and 
the Bulletin, | have brought samples of others that may be of interest. We 
are particularly pleased by the wide acceptance of our Background series of 
publications. During the past vear we have issued 11 of these 8 to 12-page- 
leaflets providing current background information on such timely and world- 
important subjects as Tran: Point of World Interest, The Philippines Today, 
Indochina: The War in Southeast Asia, and the Japanese Peace Conference. 
A nuinber of these Back 


grounds were given prominent coverage in leading news- 
papers throughout the country. In the case of the one on the Japanese Peace 
Conference, which was released the day before the Conference convened, lead 


indication of the publie’s interest in the series is shown by sales of over 30,000 of 
the Background series by the Superintendent of Documents. 

This leads me to another important aspect of the work of this Office. We try 
to stretch out 7 


articles were carried on the front pages of newspapers across the country An 


{ 
1} } 


mur resources by dealing as far as possible with public leadership 
as represented by national, State, and regional 


organizations. We rely largely on 
these groups to be the middlemen between us and the millions of Americans. 


We are continually in touch, at their request, with the representatives of many 
: | 
organizations: Veterans, farm, tabor, religious, fraternal, women’s groups, ete., 
all showing a common interest in world affairs. Last year, for example, we 
i 


invited representatives of these groups to 23 meetings in Washington, at their 
own expense. At these mectings they exchanged views with officers of the 
Department, and in some cases, with Members of Congress. On request we also 
arrange interviews for these people with Department officers and assist them: in 
presenting their views to the Department 

Another principal public contact is with the letter writers. Americans are 
great letter writers, as vou gentlemen know. Last vear nearly 200,000 communi- 
cations addressed to the White TLouse and to the Departinent many by Congress- 
men, forwarding letters of their constituents) were routed to this Office. These 
letters either commented on or inquired about some aspect of foreign affairs. We 
try to give prompt and responsive replies and to provide economies and efficiency 
through centralized handling and use of printed information whenever practicable. 

In conclusion, several other ways of reaching the public should be mentioned. 
Writers of books and of magazine and feature articles come to us for help, as do 
publishers. Radio and television also require our cooperation and assistance. 
And we're anxious to help these important means of communication 


UNESCO RELATIONS STAFE 


The UNESCO Relations Staff has two major tasks in fiscal year 1953: (1) To 
help UNESCO concentrate its resources and program on a limited number of 
practical projects directed toward peace and security, and (2) to give assistance to 
United States citizens in carrying out the UNESCO program in this country. 
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During the past several vears we have seen increasing emphasis by UNESCO 
on practical and useful tasks directed toward the fulfillment of its mandate under 
the UNESCO constitution approved by the Congress by Public Law 565, Seventy- 
ninth Congress. There is still room for improvement, and one of the major 
functions of the UNESCO relations staff is to work towards consolidating and 
extending the gains already made. The staff can accomplish this by developing 
sound policy recommendations on the content and techniques of carrying out the 
UNESCO program, both for transmission directly to UNESCO and for use by 
United States delegations to the general conferences of UNESCO. For example, 
important policy recommendations of this Government for the UNESCO program 
in 1953 and 1954 will be placed before the UNESCO executive board when it 
meets in Paris in March of this year. These recommendations were developed 
after extensive consultation with other areas of the Department, other agencies 
of the Government, the National Commission for UNESCO, and leading insti- 
tutions and experts in the field. I have a copy of these recommendations with 
me and will be glad to leave them if the committee so desires. 

To assist UNESCO in carrying out its program in other areas of the world, the 
UNESCO relations staff secures United States experts in the fields of education, 
the natural and social sciences, communication and the arts to serve on educa- 
tional and technical missions requested by member states of UNESCO. The 
staff helps such experts to prepare for their overseas service and, upon their 
return to this country, arranges for them to share their experience and knowledge 
with other individuals and groups. 

The seventh session of the general conference of UNESCO will be held in 
November and December 1952. This is the international forum in which 
UNESCO's program for the next 2 vears will be formulated. In the last session 
of the general conference we were fortunate in having the counsel of one of the 
members of this committee, Mr. Preston, who rendered distinguished service as 
a member of the United States delegation. For the next session, the UNESCO 
relations staff must again find qualified leaders to serve on the United States 
delegation, develop comprehensive instructions for the delegation, plan and parti- 
cipate in the delegation briefing and meetings, and backstop the delegation during 
the conference. 

The United Siates National Commission acis to carry out the UNESCO pro- 
gram, where appropriace, in che Unived Siaies. Several hundred voluntary or- 
ganizavdions and many thousands of individuals assist in this task. Among these 
are leaders in che fields of education, labor, religion, business, natural and social 
science, and che accs. 

In a large number of Siaies, State-wide or local councils for UNESCO have been 
established. In Wansas, for example, about one-half the counties have local 
councils. California and Washingvon have very active programs and in Michigan 
during the past vear there has been 2 significant growth of councils tied to com- 
muni ies throuch the collezes. Commiiiees on UN EN¢ O have been sei up within 
national and local organizations, and UNESCO groups have been formed on the 


campuses of many colleges and universities. All of this aciivity has developed 
sponianeously as an expression of citizen interest in the program of UNESCO. 
The UNESCO Relations Siaff, as the Commission secretariat, assisis these in- 


teresied individuals and groups io direet their efforts towards useful action. 


Mr. Sarceanr. Mr. Chairman, | will say that first the number of 
positions requested for the fiscal vear 1953 is the same number as for 
the current vear. Weare not asking for an increase in those positions. 
I believe in all honesty that the workload is going to be greater. I] 
know what the general budgetary situation is, and we will do our best 
to be an efficient operating group and do the best job with the same 
number of positions that we now have. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUMES 


Our Foreign Relations volumes are the open record of the conduct 
of our international relations. They appear to have great usefulness 
among a lot of people whe are interpreting foreign policy decisions, 
including commentators, newspaper writers, and others, as well as 
the scholarly people from whom vou have probably heard, Mr. Chair- 
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man, in the official statements of their historical associations. Mr. 
Russell, who is here with me, is Director of the Office of Public Affairs 
and has watched this very closely and I would be glad to have him 
speak to this, if you wish. 

Mr. Roonry. Last year we allowed you the amount that was 
granted in the previous fiscal year for the printing of the foreign rela- 
tions volumes, is that right? 

Mr. SarGeanr. Yes, sir; | believe that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. What did vou print last year? 

Mr. Sarceanr. We printed approximately seven volumes. 

Mr. Rooney. Which volumes? 

Mr. Sargeant. We printed the volumes that carried us through 
the vear 1935. 

Mr. Rooney. How many volumes? 

Mr. Sarceanr. The correct answer is seven volumes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rooney. That differs from the statement at page 171 of the 
justifications. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, volumes I, I, II, and IV of 1933 
were published in 1950. Volumes I, III, and IV of 1934 were pub- 
lished during the fiscal vear 1951. 

Volume I of 1934 has already been published, in the fiscal year 
1952. Volume IIL of 1935 and volume V of 1933 and the special 
volume on the Soviet Union, 1933 through 1939, are scheduled to be 
published in 1952. 

Mr. Sargeant. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. That was well read, Mr. Wilber. 

Mr. Sarceantr. The word I should have used was compiled rather 
than published, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I have been reading in the press recently about a 
reorganization of the information and education service. Are the 
savings effected by that reorganization reflected anywhere in this 
budget? 

Mr. Sarceanr. Mr. Chairman, if L may comment on that, the 
savings that may be effected by that reorganization are not reflected 
in the salaries and expenses item we are now considering. The place 
where any such savings will occur will be in those items of program 
and administrative support which have been rendered to the Assistant 
Secretary’s office. These positions that we are talking about 
today 

Mr. Rooney. Is this a case of streamlining starting just below 
the top? 

Mr. Sargeant. What this really does, Mr. Chairman, is to estab- 
lish under the Administrator of the United States Interrational 
Information Administration the clear responsibility for the planning 
and execution of the international information and educational ex- 
change program. The information policy responsibilities of the 
Assistant Secretary remain approximately as they have been, and 
they have been carried in the salaries and expenses item. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions? Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsnautui. No questions. 

Mr. Roonny. Mr. Clevenger? 
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Mr. Cuevencer. Is this new super-duper organization we are hear- 
ing about something which comes under this heading? I have no 
need to tell vou that I am slightly afraid of the streamlining. I am 
not so sure that coordinating and streamlining and all of this stuff 
ever results in anything. It continues the growth of some of these 
things. They seem to grow extremely fast. 

That is all I have to sav now. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank vou very much, Mr. Sargeant. 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1952. 
Depury UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Roonrny. The next item is for the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration, which appears at page 177 of the justifications, 
wherein there is a request in the amount of $901,545. 

Do vou have a statement to make with regard to this, Mr. 
Humelsine? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Humecsine. Yes, sir. IT have a general statement, Mr 
Chairman. It covers my own immediate office and the operating 
offices that are under that particular area. 

Mr. Rooney. It shall be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows: ) 


The administrative area of the Department consists of my immediate office 
the Offices of Security and Consular Affairs, Personnel, Budget and Finance, and 
Operating Facilities, and of the Foreign Service Inspection Corps, the Division 
of Foreign Reporting, and the Division of Foreign Buildings Operations. These 
offices provide services for the Department and for the Foreign Service in carrying 
out our overseas program. There have been no significant organizational changes 
made during the past vear. 


The 1953 estimates for the total administrative area provide for 48 new posi- 


tions, 46 of which are for the Office of Security and Consular Affairs to take care 


of increased work in connection with passport, visa, and security matters, and 
2 for planning an internal fiscal audit: program These increases are more than 
offset by the over-all reduction of 42 positions resulting from the recent decreas 
in leave benefits. There is thus a net decrease of four in the administrative area. 


The increased work in the Office of Security and Consular Affairs results from 
a number of developments. 

Through the passport provisions of the Internal Security Act of 1950, Congress 
has established rigid security standards to limit the movement out of this country 
of anv persons whose travel would not be essentially in our material interest. 
The enforcement of this act imposes more work here and abroad. Actions must 
be more carefully reviewed and new sources of information tapped so that all the 
facts are available to the offices making the decisions in these cases. The work of 
collecting and evaluating the necessary information, has increased greativ the 

staffs engaged in passport and investigative operations. Although the 
passport provisions of the law are not vet fully operative, the Department is 
complying with the spirit as well as the letter of this law. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 has also had a significant impact on visa 
operations here and overseas. Regulations under the act and the clarifying 
Public Law 14, Eighty-second Congress, approved on March 28, 1951, require 


work of 
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considerably more work c‘hanfprevious regulations. Additional guidance is 
required by visa-issuing officers abroad because of the innumerable relationships 
that are possible under the concepts of membership or affiliation of an individual 
ina “section, branch, subsidiary, affiliate, or subdivision” of certain organizations. 

tn addition, the liquidation of certain phases of the displaced persons program 
will result in many inquiries from applicants and their sponsors regarding their 
status under the regular immigration program of registrants who were unsuccessful 
in entering this country under the displaced persons legislation. Also, mortgaged 
quotas, which will inevitably delay consideration of immigration applicants, are 
expected to swell the volume of correspondence which will have to be processed 
here and abroad. 

The consistent high rate of foreign travel by Americans creates constant 
pressures On our passport issuing facilities. The increasing number of dependents 
of military personnel and civilians sent abroad also creates increased work for 
the staffs of the Department and the Foreign Service. More Americans abroad 
means more work for the consular offieials——welfare, whereabout inquiries, and 
other protective services.  Dav-to-day developments in the international situa- 
tion underline the importance of effective planning for the protection and evacua- 
tion of Americans who reside in potential danger areas abroad. These areas are 
being constantly observed and we are exercising the utmost caution to assure the 
safety of Arnericans wherever thev mav be. 

The Department’s lovalty and security program has received constant attention 
throughout the past vear. We are making every effort to see that this Govern- 
ment has a loval, trustworthy, and conscientious group of men and women working 
in the Department and the Foreign Service. We must assume that unfriendly 
governments are trying to penetrate our embassies, legations, and the Department. 
We feel that we are taking all reasonable precautions against this threat, but acute 
vigilance must be maintained to assure the security of our personnel, physical 
properties, and communications facilities. To this end we are maintaining close 
liaison with other intelligence agencies of this and other friendly governments to 
get a constant flow and interchange of information affecting all aspects of our 
security. As you know we are operating a total security program of our own. 
There will be no relaxation in this effort. 

The strict control of the shipment of armaments to foreign governments and 
citizens is another major departmental responsibilitv. The work in this field re- 
quires closest liaison through committees and other channels with other agencies 
and governments having mutual interests. The volume of arms export applica- 
tions is expected to remain constant or increase during this vear and the next 
fiscal year. In view of the universal desires and attempts to acquire military 
equipment, and the tightening of controls imposed by other non-Soviet countries, 
a constant and increasing vigilance will be required with respect to Gaur security 
controls over such exports. 

In our budget and fiscal operations we have decentralized certain fund-eontrol 
responsibilities for the purpose of coordinating this operation more closely with the 
program responsibilities of the principal operating areas in the Department. This 
process gives the field posts greater independence in the utilization of funds and 
emphasizes their responsibility for operating within the funds allotted. We have 
plans for even closer identification of the budget estimates and program planning 
work in the Department. We are establishing a Program Review Board consist- 
ing of top staff offleers within the Department to advise on program priorities and 
to recommend estimates necessary for each part of the Department to carry out a 
balanced program in terms of our foreign policy objectives. We are also continu- 
ing our work to improve operations in the Division of Finance. The two addi- 
tional positions are needed for developing plans for an internal fiscal audit staff 
pursuant to the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, and as recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office. 

The most significant development in the personnel field during the past year 
has been a program to improve personnel operations and to integrate the Foreign 
Service and the eivil service emplovee utilization. To this end there was initiated 
a plan calling for a more mutual assignment of certain departmental and Foreign 
Service positions and a more complete implementation of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946. This program is designed to increase substantially the number and 
improve the quality of officers available for service both at home and abroad on a 
continuing basis and to made available more personnel with overseas experience 
for positions in Washington. Thus far, 2,150 applications have been received from 
departmental and Foreign Service staff and reserve emplovees for appointment 
as Foreign Service officers under this program. A start has been made in examin- 
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ing these candidates but we have not vet completed all of the preliminary investi- 
rations of their records and qualifications, so the great bulk of the examinations 
will take place in the calendar years 1952 and 1953. 

We are moving ahead in our general personnel improvement program on certain 
phases which can be accomplished through administrative action. Some of the 
desired improvements ecaunot be effected, however, until enactment of specific 
legislative changes which have been incorporated in H. R. 5723, now under 
consideration by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

With respect to our Foreign Service building program we are requesting funds 
to meet priority needs for office space and housing at posts abroad where the need 
is most urgent. Housing being furnished under this program is contributing 
greatly to the security, efficiency, and well-being of our personnel abroad. The 
projects submitted in this budget have been carefully screened with particular 
emphasis on areas where security and health factors are critical. The request 
for 1953, while applied against the dollar authorization, is again based essentially 
on the use of foreign currency credits, continuing the program initiated in the 
fiscal vear 1948, in whieh 97 percent of all costs have been financed through these 
credits. 

We have been giving attention to improving our foreign reporting functions, 
An Executive Order, No. 10249, was issued on June 4, 1951, which forms the basie 
framework within which interagency reporting problems are now handled. This 
order provides that the Department shall 

(a) Prepared and maintain comprehensive reporting programs which shall 
describe those foreign data requirements of United States agencies that are 
of substantial importance and appropriate to be collected by the Foreign 
Service; 

(b) Develop standards which will govern the determination by the Depart- 
ment to transmit or not to transmit individual reporting requests; 

(c) Assign, at the Department’s discretion, priority ratings for reporting 
requests originating in all Federal agencies; and 

(d) Take appropriate measures to keep reporting workload within the 
reporting capacity of the Foreign Service to perform such functions. 

The Executive order also provides for appropriate consultation between the 
Department and other agencies having an interest in Foreign Service reporting. 

Several steps have been taken within the past few months to carry out the 
provisions of this order. The required standards have been developed and are 
now being issued in final form. <A priority system has been devised and will be 
put into effect immediately. The comprehensive reporting programs required 
by the Exeeutive order are currently being prepared, on an individual country 
basis. Appropriate discussions are regularly being held with other agencies. 

Secause of the widespread implications and great volume of material involved. 
the development of these initial programs for every country in the world is 
necessarily a lengthy job which will require several months for completion. 

The Office of Operating Facilities is responsible for world-wide communica- 
tions and records, procurement and supply, translating service, and a wide range 
of other administrative services. The costs of these services continue to mount 
not only because of expanded programs but as a result of increased unit costs 
and rates. The latter is forcibly illustrated by the following examples of increases 
in materials and services for the periods stated. 

(a) Within the past 12 months nonexpendable items such as office furni- 
ture, Office machines, and equipment have risen in price on an average of 22.5 
percent. 

(b) Expendable items which include the day-to-day requirements such as 
paper, pencils, ete., have risen during the past 12 months by 33% percent. 

(ce) Ocean freight shipments of supplies and equipment for Overseas posts 
has shown an average increase of 15 percent within the past vear, 

(7) Transportation to and from overseas posts of unaccompanied air 
pouches increased 8.6 percent by reason of a rate increase which became 
effective during October 1951. 

(e) Commercial telegraph traffic rates increased from 1946 to 1951 by 60 
percent. 

I would like to stress again the importance of the exemption of our funds from 
the provisions of section 9OL of the Merchant Marine Act which requires the use 
of American-flag vessels. IT mentioned this in my opening statement. The 
administrative complications and additional costs resulting from the requirements 
that American-flag ships be used add greatly to our many other administrative 
problems. The exemption to this provision is essential to permit efficient and 
economical operation of the Foreign Service. 
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We have recently reintensified our campaign for economy in all operations of 
the Department of State and the Foreign Service. I have instructed our personnel 
staff and the Foreign Service Inspection Corps both to stress this point when 
rating individual supervisors here and abroad. We are going to add the factor 
of “cost consciousness” to our rating system to underscore the importance we 
attach to economy and the prudent administration of our resources. 

I am fully aware of the responsibilities of the administrative offices in furthering 
the effective operation of all programs of the Department. I can assure you that 
we shall remain diligent in our efforts to discharge that responsibility. 

Mr. Humetsine. In this particular area we are requesting an 
increase of 48 persons over last year. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that to be found? 

Mr. Humeusine. That is in the Office of Security and Consular 
Affairs, which is the office that Mr. Boykin runs. In my own 
immediate office there is no increase whatsoever. In fact, with the 
reduction in leave there is a decrease of three. The only increases 
in the whole administration area are 46 individuals in Mr. Boykin’s 
office, and 2 in Mr. Wilber’s office. I can explain these in detail. 

The 46 positions include 6 in the Passport Division, 33 in the Visa 
Division, and 7 in the Security Division. These 46 are involved 
directly with the work that comes out of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. I think I can say all 46 of those come about as a result of 
the requirement of close investigation before we grant a visa to anyone 
coming into this country, and investigation before we grant a passport 
to keep any American Communists from traveling abroad. 

The seven in the Security Division have to do with checking with 
other intelligence agencies, including the FBI, incident to this internal 
security work. 

The two that are in Mr. Wilber’s area have to do with fiscal opera- 
tions. That is, it looks toward the improvement of the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the Department and the Foreign Service. It establishes an 
internal audit. 


IMMEDIATE OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 


Mr. Roonry. We are presently concerned merely with the amount 
for the immediate office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration. Are there any proposed increases in that office in the coming 
fiscal vear? 

Mr. Humeusrne. None whatsoever, sir. There is the exact same 
request as for last year, and because of the new leave policy there will 
be three less than last vear in total. In other words, there were 141 
last year and there will be 138 this year. 


Orrick OF Securiry AND ConsvuLAR AFFAIRS 
WITNESS 
SAMUEL BOYKIN, DIRECTOR 
Mr. Rooney. Next is the Office of Security and Consular Affairs 
which appears at page 184 of the justifications, which page we shall 


insert at this point in the record. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Rooney. It should be noted in connection with this item, the 
Office of Security and Consular Affairs, that there is a requested 
increase Of $32,980 and 6 positions in the Passport Division; $135,565 
and 33 positions in the Visa Division; and $36,440 and 7 positions in 
the Division of Security. These are the positions to which you 
referred to a while ago? 

Mr. Humeusine. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, these are all directly 
related to the implementation of the Internal Security Act. 


PASSPORT DIVISION 


WITNESS 
RUTH SHIPLEY, CHIEF 


Mr. Rooney. Let us take the Passport Division first. What have 
you to say about this request for six additional positions in the Pass- 
port Division? 

Mr. Humeustne. Mr. Chairman, could I make one comment as 
to these positions? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Humeusine. In the reduction last vear over what the Congress 
granted us as against what we had asked for, we made decreases 
practically all over the Department. | looked into the work of the 
passport and the visa areas, and you will notice that the request shows 
that they were granted exactly the same number that thev had 
requested. We made no reduction there. We made no reduction in 
either one of those offices directly because of the increased workload in 
these two particular areas, both of which are public service functions. 

Mr. Rooney. I see we have our capable Mrs. Shipley here. What 
have you to say about this, Mrs. Shipley? 


MCCARRAN ACT 


Mrs. Suipuey. LT have this tosay: The MeCarran Act, as you know, 
made it unlawful, after certain previous steps had been taken, for a 
passport to be issued to a Communist or a person We had reason to 
believe was a Communist. The preliminary steps consist of the Com- 
munist organizations registering or being notified to register, after 
which a list of officers and members would be made. Then we would 
refuse. There is no such list, vet, but the spirit of the McCarran Act is 
quite strong in the interests of security. We were given a legal opinion, 
which we asked for, that it Was our duty to carry out the spirit of the 
act. So without the fundamental list, which would make our work 
much easier, we are endeavoring to carry out the spirit of the act by 
applying the information which we have from the various intelligence 
agencies of the Government and our own records relating to Com- 
munists. We have done quite a good job on it. We have stopped 
a good deal of travel. There have been over two hundred-and-some- 
odd passports which were refused. Thirty-two of them I think were 
taken up after the persons had received them because the information 
was late in coming to us. We have handled 199 eases abroad, and we 
still have 251 cases active abroad where we are trying to eliminate 
the passports and bring the people home, because they are actively 
engaged in work against the interests of our Government, 
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I am asking for an Assistant Chief, who can interview these people 
and give them a hearing on their cases and who can also plan long- 
range fraud prevention through consultation with other agencies of 
the Government. I have broken down the six positions on page 184 
into 10, because I needed hands and feet for filing and typing, and 
things like that, more than I need higher classified people at the present 
time. So the same amount is really for 10, enlarging the grade 3 
clerical people. 

WORKLOAD 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the charts 
with respect to the workload of the Passport Division, which appear 
at pages 189 and 190 of the Justifications. 

Mrs. Suiptey. Mr. Chairman, may I say something? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mrs. Suiptey. I have enlarged those charts a little to show the 
first half of fiscal vear 1952, compared with the first half of fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Roonry. Instead of inserting the two pages of the justifica- 
tions to which I have just referred we shall insert this chart. The 
chart contains an item which [ was going to inquire about, that is, 
the amount of passport fees collected. 

Mrs. Surptey. I thought it would be better in this joint thing. I 
think it is easier to make your comparisons with it. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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1950 and 1951 and first halves 1951 and 19: 


Fiscal years 1949. 
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Mr. Rooney. According to this chart there is an increase of 20 
percent in fees received on the issuance of passports. 
Mrs. Surpiey. For the first 6 months of this year. 


INCREASING FEES ON PASSPORTS 


Mr. Rooney. Does the Department contemplate doing anything 
with respect to increasing the fees on passports? 

Mrs. Surpiey. I think if | may speak for the Department, we would 
try to sabotage it if it is our business. If it is Congress’ business we 
will have to keep quiet. We get $10 for the issuance of a passport and 
$5 for the renewal. Very simple people travel. You would be sur- 
prised to know, for instance, of the number of laborers from. the 
Chicago area, who go abroad in the off-season and $25 for a passport 
I believe is too high for them. We really ought to give it to them for 
nothing. 

Mr. Rooney. Who proposed $25? 

Mrs. Suiptey. I cannot find out. If your committee can find 
ou — 

Mr. Rooney. Is it somebody up here on the Hill? 

Mrs. Surptey. No, sir. I understand somebody in the Budget, but 
[ do not know who proposed it to the Ways and Means Committee. 
[ have no channels of communication. 

Mr. Rooney. It is your personal opinion that the fee should not be 
increased? 

Mrs. Suiptey. Oh, more than that. All the international confer- 
ences speak against us a little bit because we have such a high fee. It 
is not considered to be proper to make a fiscal matter out of the issu- 
ance of a passport to vour citizens. You will find that in the reports 
of the passport conferences and international travel conferences where 
government people are represented. We turned in last vear over 
$2.000.000. 

Mr. Roonry. Do vou issue passports without fees? 

Mrs. SuHiptey. Yes. We issued official passports without fee, but 
there is a dollar fee always for executing the application. If it is taken 
in a State court the State keeps it. If it is in a Federal court, the 
Federal court turns it into the United States Treasury. If our agen- 
cies take it, the $10 goes into our regular report. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? If not, thank vou very 
much, Mrs. Shipley. 

VISA DIVISION 


WITNESS 


HERVE J. L; HEUREUX , CHIEF 


Next is the Visa Division. The Visa Division request is for $135,565 
additional, entailing an increase in staff to the extent of 33 positions. 
What have vou to say about this, Mr. L’ Heureux? 

Mr. L’Heureux. These additional positions are required to imple- 
ment the Internal Security Act of 1950. We lave been doing the 
best we can with our limited staff, but the result has been backlogging. 
Since the Security Act was enacted in 1950 there has been no increase 
in the personnel of the Visa Division. We had on hand 651 cases at 
the end of the fiscal year 1950. At the end of 1951 we had 6,617. 
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As of December 31, 1951, we had 9,187 cases backlogged. The 
result is a long delay in rendering these advisory opinions, and 
increased inquiries from the public and Members of Congress, which 
just increases the work without additional production, 


’ 
ADDITIONAL DUTIES FROM M CARRAN ACT 


Mr. Roonry. Exactly what additional duties have been imposed 
on your division by the terms of the so-called McCarran Act? 

Mr. L’Hevurevux. For instance, former Nazis and Fascists and 
Falangists, not previously excludable by statute, are now excludable 
under the Security Act, the same as Communists. Consuls refer 
many of these cases to the Department for a security check by the 
intelligence agencies in Washington; then the evaluation of those 
facts is handled by the personnel of the Visa Division; and there is 
entailed the necessity of rendering an advisory opinion. The advisory 
opinions have accordingly been increased by that many more. Also, 
the Internal Security Committee—— 

Mr. Boykin. The Interdepartmental Committee on Internal 
Security. 

Mr. L’>Hrurevux. Yes. It has sent a suggestion, in the nature of a 
directive, to the Department that we screen certain aliens who have 
been behind the iron curtain or who were born there, or who have 
contacts back there. All these cases should be referred here for ad- 
visory opinions. What we have done, since we could not carry the 
load, was to give the consuls discretion in many of these cases; we 
allowed them to use their own judgment and issue the visa, if entirely 
satisfied, and to refer such cases to us on a post-check basis. As time 
would permit, we gvould furnish these memoranda to the intelligence 
agencies. And, if something adverse should develop at a later time, 
we would have to take such action as might be necessary. It was the 
only practicable way to streamline the procedure pending the avail- 
ability of personnel. We are not doing the job as the act provided we 
should because we do not have the required personnel. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a chart similar to the one inserted on 
page 369 of last year’s hearings, showing the number of communica- 
tions, telephone calls, visitors, passports visaed, and so forth, for the 
vear 1951? 

Mr. L’Hrurevux. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And one that will show a comparison with the three 
previous years? 

Mr. L’Heurevx. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert that at this point in the record. 








(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary statistical schedules 





Workload 


Communications: 
Incoming: 
Congressional _ - 
Other 
Outgoing 
Congressional ! 
Other 
Telephone calls, incoming and outgoing 
Congressional 
Other 
Visitors 
Congressional 
Other 
Advisory opinions rendered _- 
Private bills considered 
Passports visaed 
Nonimmigrant visas revalidated 
Foreign correspondence reviewed 
Enrolled enactments 
Waivers granted 


Fiseal year 


Fiscal year 
1949 1954 


) 


6,461 5, 218 
201, 251 | 173, 161 
16, 450 16, 693 
99, 555 82, 075 
13, 548 55, 945 
207, 289 | 198, 738 
1,189 | 1,125 
9, 868 8, 594 

7, 240 6, 662 
SO | 147 
2,391 2, 665 
72,010 53, 774 
aia SOY 


. 1 
Fiscal year | 
1951 | 


5, 004 
181, 551 


15, 799 
83, 205 


54, 554 
237, 953 


695 

8, 317 
8, 685 
69 

3, 260 
651 
49, 469 
334 
1,013 


Fiseal year, 
1952, first 


half 


2, 159 
114, 336 
7, 303 
55, 146 
23, 677 
112, 548 
285 

4, 26 
12, 192 
1,785 
23, 925 
187 


5AT 


' Includes letters to Congressmen and any correspondence with third parties (such as airgrams to field 


dispatched at request of Congressmen. 
NOTE. 


These figures do not include DP workload. 


CONSULAR FEES 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement with r¢ 


Fr 
aS 


through the activities of the Visa Division? 
Mr. Boykin. I have that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. 


L’Herureux. The Visa 


Saini: : . a 
Division itself does not 


collect 


ard to fees collected 


fees, 


but the Foreign Service does in connection with the issuance of visas. 
Mr. Boykry. I have a record of all the fees collected, not only on 
visas, but passports, notarial fees and fees collected through the 


Munitions Division. 
Mr. Rooney. Very well. 
in the record. 


The total is $6,111,766. 
We shall insert that chart at this point 


(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Consular fees collected in 


Passports 

Domesti 

Field 
Visas ? 
Invoice fees * 
Notarial fees 
Munitions Division registrations 


[a hrs ented _ 


go 


fiscal year 1950 and fiscal year 1951 


1950 


390, 060 
348, 695 


, 612, 288 
, 240, 940 


311, 456 
26, 200 


929, 669 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to 


Division? 


You have said all you want to with regard to your request 


additional positions? 
Mr. L’Hevurevux. Yes, sir. 


1951 


$2, 005, 56S 
436, 618 

1, 790, 556 
1, 480, 009 
361, 515 
37, 400 


6, 111, 766 


the Visa 


for these 
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MINIMUM NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. CLeveENGER. How many do you have to have, Mr. L’ Heureux? 

Mr. L’Hrurevx. I think a minimum of 33. We really should have 
a few more to catch up on these backlogs because the full impact has 
not reached us from the field yet. You see, we expect to develop 
about 45,000 cases a year. They are backlogging at consulates now 
because we cannot handle the volume in the Visa Division and they 
are going ahead with the regular work and backlogging the postcheck 
cases at the consulates. They are not even typing them at present. 
We estimate on the information we have that we will probably have ” 
render a minimum of 15,000 advisory opinions in the next fiscal vee 
but we will probably receive 45,000 cases during that time. The = 
depending on the international situation— 


DISPLACED PERSONS PROGRAM 


Mr. CLevencer. Does this problem of bringing in two or three 
hundred thousand, or a half a million additional people from Europe, 
add directly to your burden on this? 

Mr. L’Heurrvux. Yes, it does. You mean the displaced persons 
program? 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Yes. These extras who come in over and above 
our program. 

Mr. L’Hevurevx. That is true, but we did have some help on the 
displaced persons program, you know. Special appropriations were 
made and we did get some positions to enable us to do that extra work. 
It is personnel for the normal work we are asking for here now. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is all. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much, Mr. L’Heureux. 


DIVISION OF SECURITY 
WITNESS 


DONALD L. NICHOLSON, CHIEF 


Mr. Rooney. The next item with which we shall concern ourselves 
is the “Division of Security,’ wherein there are requested seven addi- 
tional positions at a cost of $36,404. 

Mr. Humeusine. Mr. Nicholson, head of the Security Division, is 
here to testify on the increases. 

Mr. Chairman, again I would like to point out that the seven posi- 
tions are directly related to the work incident to the Internal Security 
Act. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this, Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Mr. Chairman, these seven positions are to back- 
stop the increased workloads in the Passport and Visa Divisions. As 
these requests come in to them for advisory opinions the information 
is sent to the Division of Security, where we then check with other 
security and intelligence agencies in the Government and draw 
together all of the information on that individual that is reposing in 
the Government files. On the basis of that we then make a security 
recommendation to the action division, such as the Passport or Visa 
Divisions. These seven positions are to handle the requests in the 
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pulling together of the security information in our Government files 
on these individuals. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything further vou wish to say? 

Mr. NicHotson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 

At this point we shall insert in the record the matter with regard to 
investigations, including the chart at page 195 and the two paragraphs 
at the top of page 196 of the justifications. We shall also insert at 
this point in the record the matter with regard to evaluations and the 
chart showing the workload in the Emplovee Security Section, which 
appears at the lower half of page 196 and the first paragraph of page 
197. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


INVESTIGATIONS 


I’stimates received from requesting divisions in the Department indicate that 
a total of 12,480 cases will be referred to this Division for investigation during 
fiscal year 1953. This estimate consists of 8,980 applicant cases originating in 
the Division of Departmental Personnel and the Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel, and 2,550 other type cases falling in the passport, visa, munitions, 
ete., categories. The reinvestigation of incumbent emplovees. will be continued 
during fiscal vear 1953. It is estimated that approximately 1,000 employees 
will be reinvestigated in accordance with the Department’s policy to reinvestigate 
all employees periodically. 


Volume of work 





| Investigations performed Estimated investigations 


Type of case ——— j 
| Fiscal, 1950 | Fiscal, 1951 | Fiseal, 1952 | Fiscal, 1953 





Personnel 


Applicant | 5, 394 7, 557 6, 325 &, 930 
Reinvestigations. | 420 1,128 780 1, 000 
Passport 631 | 792 810 1, 000 
7isa } 104 147 214 200 
Collection | oO 45 110 100 
DF-Locat : 377 196 450) 400 
Munitions 281 6S 600 100 
Miscellaneous ; | 331 688 70 750 
EE ce ene ee eee ere ee | 7, 818 10, 621 10, 039 12, 480 





In addition to investigations, the Division provides for security protection in 
connection with the meeting of foreign dignitaries, escorting them in their travels 
throughout the United States and in assisting high officials of this Government 
in their travel when leaving and returning to the United States. 

The Division serves as the official liaison between the Department of State and 
other domestic security and law-enforcement agencies, providing for the screening 
and distribution of telegrams and despatches to interested agencies, making 
investigative files available to representatives of other agencies for review, ini- 
tiating overseas investigations for divisions within the Department as well as for 
other Government agencies, and carrying out other liaison duties. 


EVALUATIONS 


It is estimated that a total of 9,930 personnel cases wiil be referred to the 
Evaluations Branch for evaluation during fiscal vear 1953. The branch also 
provides evaluators for the handing of loyalty and security cases with the Loyalty 
Security Board and the Loyalty Review Board and for conferences and other 
miscellaneous clearances, 
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Volume of work— Employees security section 


Cases evaluated Estimated evaluations 
Type of case j } ad <n ivi) 
Fiscal yea’ | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 
Appointment: | 
Departmental 3, 074 4, 308 3,375 | 5, 630 
Foreign Service 3,052 | 3, 249 2, 950 3,300 
Incumbent personnel (:e-investigations) 520 | 1, 128 780 1,000 
Total. ne 6, 646 | 8, 685 | 7, 105 9, 930 


An additional workload will be placed upon this branch during fiscal vear 1953 
as the result of the MeCarran Act. It is estimated that it will be necessary to 
conduct national ageney checks on approximately 15,000 aliens who will make 
application for entry to the United States during the year. The information 
gathered through the national security checks will also require a security evalua- 
tion by the Evaluations Branch. 


HOMOSEXUALS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Employees Security Section, I 
understand that you have found an additional number of homosexuals 
in the Department and Foreign Service? Is that right? 

Mr. Humeusine. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. We have. 

Mr. Roonry. How many? 

Mr. Humensine. | would like to recall that last vear we gave a 
very complete presentation on the way our loyalty security program 
works. | would not anticipate vou would want us to go into that 
again. We have been pursuing this matter of homosexuals in Gov- 
ernment very vigorously as a result of the recommendations of this 
committee, and the Hoey committee. 

In the past vear we have uncovered 119 individuals who have been 
released from the State Department and the Foreign Service because 
of this particular problem. 

Mr. Roonty. That is in the calendar vear 1951? 

Mr. Humeusine. That is in the last calendar year. 

Mr. Rooney. 119? 

Mr. Humeusine. When we reported to you last vear 1 think we did 
it on a calendar-year basis, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. That looks as though somebody is really working. 

Mr. Humensine. We have been working in a very vigorous way 
on this particular problem. We have resolved that we are going to 
clean itup. I think one of the reasons for what appears to be a large 
figure is that we went to each chief of mission and called his personal 
attention to it, and said that there is no doubt that we have just got 
to eradicate this influence from the Foreign Service. We did the 
same thing in the Department and 1 think this shows the results of 
that sort of work. 1] hope that next vear will show that we have 
broken the back of this particular problem. 

Mr. Rooney. How many cases have vou had since the beginning 
of this calendar vear? 

Mr. Humeustne. We have had seven, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If I] may make a gratuitous observation, we probably 
could do the same thing in all of the departments of the Government, 
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including Interior, Post Office, Treasury, and everywhere else. This 
has been extensively advertised as a problem which is solely the State 
Department’s, but the facts do not bear that out, particularly since 
after this committee questioned such possible conditions in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce it was only a very short time until they had 538, 
and they are still weeding them out. 

Mr. Hume sine. Of course, | might say one of the reasons why we 
have to be so extremely careful about this problem is that the De- 
partment is a sensitive agency. There is no doubt in our minds that 
homosexuals are security risks and it follows that in a sensitive 
agency you cannot have security risks. You have to clean the 
matter up, and we are bound and determined that we are going to 
do it. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? If not, that will be all. 
Thank vou very much. 


MUNITIONS DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, let us take a look at the Munitions 
Division. Mr. Boykin, I see a workload of the Munitions Division 
covering fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1951 at page 198 of the 
Justifications, which we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Work load of Munitions Division, fiscal years 1948 through 1951 





Fiscal year 


| | 


1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 
Policy and liaison staff | 
Correspondence concerning policy coordination actions 1,301 | 1,320 2,373 | 1,602 
Number policy meetings and conferences : 450 650 1,262 | 1,095 
Number policy actions | | 3,529 
Priority cases si : = ae 1 230 
Compliance Branch: | 
Correspondence concerning compliance matters . _--.-| 4,568 3, 802 
Number conferences and meetings 557 | 6X2 
Investigations requested (Division of Security and Customs Bu- | | 
reau 2189 | 261 | 305 
Airflight clearances 3380 | 1,071 | 561 
Registrations ($100 fee for each), new and renewed ; 342 576 262 | 375 
Arms Traffic Branch | 
Correspondence concerning export and import licenses- : 4,585 5, 094 4,014; 4,080 
Licenses issued | | | 
Export (including helium) 2 9,668 | 16,174 | 13, 064 16, 362 
Import 348 | 525 728 | 1,222 
License applications returned or rejected’ | 
Export 332 587 444 | 825 
Import a 8 36 16 | 42 
Meetings and conferences naa 960 





1 Last half fiscal year 1951. 
2? Represents statistics for 9 months. 
8 Represents total for April, May, June 1949 only. 


Mr. Roonry. There are no additional employees requested? 

Mr. Boykin. No, sir. No additional employees requested. 

Mr. Roonry. Why are there not less employees requested? 

Mr. Boykin. ‘The reason for that, sir, is that the work load, as you 
observe, shows an increase over that of the previous vear, and we 
anticipate we will have a still larger increase for the coming year. 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. Let us get together on this work 
load. With regard to correspondence concerning policy coordination 
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actions, that is down. Number of policy meetings and conferences 
is down. Correspondence concerning compliance matters is down. 
Airflight clearances are cut almost in half. 

Mr. Boyxry. The real problem in the work load is in licenses 
issued. You will see that there is a large increase in licenses issued, 
which is 16,000 in comparison with 13,000 the previous year. Ac- 
tually, there is a total of 18,000 if vou count those that were rejected. 
That is the work load of that Division. 

Mr. Roonry. When you were handling 9,668 licenses issued in 
fiscal vear 1948 how many positions did vou have in the Munitions 
Division? 

Mr. Boykin. In 1948? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Boykin. [ do not have that figure with me, sir, but it was a 
larger figure, I am sure, than the total of 24 we have now. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


FOREIGN TRADE SECTION 


Mr. CLievencer. Mr. Boykin, with this operation of your section, 
is it reasonably sure that there will be no more incidents like the cargo 
of melinite that was located up in the ice storm at the Jersey pier, 
which cargo was going over to the Near East 2 years ago? In reply 
to my inquiry here in the Foreign Trade Section about who issued the 
export license, nobody knew. Nobody had issued it. They promised 
to put it in the record when they found out. I notice their record 
still hangs there with a promise and nobody is named. However, 
have we a reasonable assurance now that vou have the export of 
dangerous explosives and war potentials under control? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes, sir. We are watching that very carefully so far 
as munitions exports are concerned. The safety of such shipments is 
under the supervision of the Army, Coast Guard, and port authorities. 

Mr. CLevencer. You remember that, do vou not? It was a 
subject of inquiry by me when the Foreign Trade Section was here. 

Mr. Boykin. That is the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Ctevencer. I do not know. I think it was both. [am not 
so sure which one it was, but 1 think Commerce and State both had a 
responsibility. 

Mr. Boykin. Of course we license exports of very high explosive 
materials, 

Mr. Crevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Boykin. And at any time any of that stuff may explode, 
every precaution is taken to avoid such incidents. 

Mr. Cuevencer. This particular ship was loaded at the time in a 
creat ice storm in New Jersey some 3 or 4 vears ago. It was loaded at 
a pier where three other great ships were loading and enough of it was 
hauled through the streets of New Jersey, through the City streets, to 
have blown it off the map. 

Mr. Boyxin. T remember hearing of it. 

Mr. Crevencer. It was only because of a case of this melinite 
breaking open that we discovered what it was. It was being loaded 
for Israel. At that time our British friends were trving to control that 
situation and as you know, the bombing of bridges, and all that stuff, 
went on with great loss of life. IT would not like to see the United 
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States made a place where these nihilistic forces of the world can 
obtain those munitions. I think we have a hard enough time sitting 
on the lid of world passions as it is. 

Mr. Boykin. That is certainly true. I couldn’t agree with you 
any more or state it as well as you have stated it. We take ever, 
precaution to prevent munitions from getting into the hands of the 
wrong people. We process, again through the Division of Security, 
any cases on which there is the slightest doubt. We make sure where 
the munitions are going and who is to receive them. We check 
the people before we grant the licenses. We have found instances of 
smuggling and those cases are being prosecuted by the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. CLevencrer. Not only is there the great danger to some of our 
ports, but it is a danger that we may have another place for the fire 
department to go to put out a riot or to put down a war. 

Mr. Boykin. That is true; there is a terrific danger in moving an) 
high explosive, and every precaution is being taken. 

Mr. CLevenGeEr. I think with a lot of these nations in the world the 
United States has to exercise the same precaution as one would with: 
firearms in the possession of a small boy. I am not in favor of their 
getting it except in a legtimate way and with the full knowledge of our 
Government, and only to responsible governments. 

Mr. Boyxry. That is the reason why I want to emphasize our 
investigation activities. 

Mr. CLevenGer. I have confidence in you, but I just wanted some 
assurance that we were on top of that thing. 

Mr. Boykin. I feel sure we are, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roonty. Gentlemen, if there are no questions with regard to 
the entire Office of Security and Consular Affairs, of which Mr 
Boykin is the head, including the various subdivisions at page 184, we 
shall pass to the next item. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 
WITNESS 
EDWIN N. MONTAGUE, DIRECTOR 


The next item is entitled “Office of Personnel.”’ which appears at 
page 199 of the Justifications, which page we shall insert at this point 
in the record. 

(The page referred to is as follows.) 
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Mr. Humeusine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce to the 
committee the new Director of Personnel. Mr. Montague. He 
succeeds Mr. Martin who I am sure is well and favorably known to 
this committee. Mr. Martin is on my personal staff now. He 
decided that he wanted to leave the field of personnel work after his 
long tour in this area. He had served in this capacity long enough, 
he said, so we decided to grant him his wish and went out and selected 
a new man. We made a very careful investigation including the 
Civil Service Commission and many others, and ‘he comes to us vi ery 
highly recommended. 


BIOGRAPHY OF MR. MONTAGUE 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Montague, since you are the new head of the 
Office of Personnel, would vou let us have your biography? 

Mr. Monracur. Yes. T was born in Washington, D. C., on the 
18th of June 1900. I went through grade school and high school in 
Washington, D. C. I took a baccalaureate in civil engineering at 
the Pennsylvania State College, later a baccalaureate degree in 
industrial engineering at the University of Pittsburgh, and after that 
a professional degree in industrial engineering at the University of 
Pittsburgh. I practiced engineering and construction work for 
about 4 vears. I was in engineering extension work for the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, specializing in the training of supervisors with 
emphasis on industrial relations in, I would say, 40 to 50 different 
plants in Pennsylvania. 

I then went with du Pont Rayon Co. in industrial relations work. 
Then | went to the University of Pittsburgh for about 4 vears with the 
bureau of business research, specializing on the industrial side. After 
that I was emploved by the United States Employment Service, where 
I was first with the occupation: al research program for about 2 years, 
after which | became Chief of the Organization and Operating Methods 
Section, which included the development of training courses and 
methods of the United States Employment Service. Then I went 
with the Bureau of the Budget and, except for a period of military 
service approximating 4 vears, | was 11 vears with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


BRANCH WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. The request for the Office of Personnel, it may be 
noted, is in the same amount as in the current fiscal year, plus manda- 
tory pay increases for personal services -domestic, ‘and for other ob- 
jects in the Foreign Service; whereas there is a decrease to the extent 
of $47,736 for personal services in the Foreign Service, special assign- 
ments. The first of the subdivided items is entitled “Medical staff.’ 
In connection therewith we shall insert in the record the workload data 
which appears beginning after the first paragraph on page 201, and the 
upper half of page 262 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


MEDICAL STAFF 


The objectives of the medical staff for the fiscal year are to make available for 
departmental personnel the health benefits provided by the Randolph Health Act, 
Publie Law 658, Seventy-ninth Congress, and to provide to Foreign Service per- 
sonnel the benefits provided by sections 941-948 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 
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Workload statistics 


1951, 1952, esti- | 1953, esti- 
actual | mated mated 
A. Foreign Service health program: | | 
1. Hospitalization claims ee 625 | 750 750 
2. Medical travel_- ; : a 200 220 220 
3. Examinations conducted ekeemcondl 750 3, 000 3, 000 
4. Other examinations arranged __. &, 500 7,800 } 7, 800 
5, Lmmunizations administered _ _. ual a | 15, 000 | 15, 000 
6. Consultations ‘ 1, 900 | 2, 400 2, 400 
7. Letters on medical subjects - Land 380 560 | 560 
&. Arranging admissions to hospitals | 154 170 170 
%, Shipments of medical supplies | 302 360 360 
10. Correspondence on administrative subjects : 450 600 | 600 
BK. Department health program: 
1, Examinations conducted 1, 500 1, 500 
2. Examinations arranged : 3 ‘ 2, 200 690 600 
3. Unsafe conditions investigated 29 30) 30 
4. Follow-ups on physically handicapped personnel 56 5s 58 
5. Treatments___- : 3, 800 3, 400 3, 400 
6. Referrals ; 1, 150 1, 200 1, 200 
7. Employee compensation claims | 121 | 123 123 
8. Home visits 5s 60 60 
9%. X-ray of TB contacts sv 00 v0 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT BRANCH 


Mr. Roonry. At page 205 of the justifications is to be found 
workload statistics for the Employment Branch. We shall insert 
that page in the record at this point, as well as page 206 of the justi- 
fications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Major workload statistics for the employment branch 


Item ' 195L actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 





Appointments 1, 000 1, 300 
Applicant interviews 18, GOO | 19, 200 
Applications classified and indexed 4, 500 +, 800 
Employment correspondence 6, 500 6, 800 


The Division of Departmental! Personnel was reorganized in fiscal year 1951, 
creating the Employee Development Branch from functions previously handled 
by other units of the Division. 

Major workload statistics for the Branch are as follows: 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Personnel actions processed - §, 258 | 7, €00 8, 000 
Periodic pay increases processed 2, 655 } 2, 500 | 2, 100 
International conference placement 1, 043 1, 200 1, 200 
Counseling (interviews): 
Orientation— preexit 2, 261 1, YO 2, 100 
Employee counseling f 3, 648 3,100 } 3, 300 
Supervisory counseling 4, 589 4, O00) 4, 200 
Employee services (Department of State Recreation Associa- 
tion, emergency loans, group insurance, housing aid, ete.) 7, 209 6, 400 6, 700 
Employee welfare (campaigns, employee bulletin, retirement 
ceremonies, awards, etc.) 4,169 3, 700 3, 900 
Performance ratings (interviews) 6, 164 4,600 | 5, 000 
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DIVISION OF FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


The Division of Foreign Service Personnel is responsible for planning, develop- 
ing, and directing the personnel-management program of the Foreign Service 
numbering approximately 6,100 American employees and 6,600 non-American 
employees located at approximately 300 posts in the United States and 70 foreign 
countries. This includes the formulation and direction of programs, policies and 
procedures, and the day-to-day operations necessary to maintain a complete per- 
sonnel program to achieve maximum effici iency of the Foreign Service through 
development and the most effective utilization of its personnel. 

The Field Operation’s Branch consists of the Special Assignments Section, four 
geographic regional operations offices, and the Records and Services Section. It is 
the central point of contact for the Department with all offices and employees of 
the Foreign Service on personnel matters. 

The following table reflects the workload of this Branch: 





| 1951 1952 | 1953 
actual | estimated | estimated 
{ 

i SP ER NE CEO, SARI TTT ED | 2, 745 2, 750 2,750 
Separations processed ___- ee RE ee 850 | 850 B50 
Biogr: aphic sketches pre pared _- | 1, 240 | 800 | 800 
Clearances for assignments of military, naval, and air attachés | | 

and assistant attachés to missions abroad ____- i 291 | 290 | 290 
Employees interviewed on leave questions __........---.-- ee 5, 996 | 6, 000 | 6. 000 
Employees interviewed on personnel matters ____- | 7, 380 | 7,400 | 7, 400 
Correspondence prepared on leave, travel, and regulations. -.._- | 8, 522 | 8, 500 | 8. 500 
Preparation and review of American amnaneage actions. -........ | 12, 478 12, 500 | 12, 500 
Local personnel actions reviewed---...-..... -----..--------- | 14, 639 | 15, 000 15, 000 
Travel messages prepared and posted GREP eet arenes | 12, 476 | 12. 500 | 12, 500 
Postings for maintenance IBM records--..... . ....---------- -| 79, 946 | 80,000 | 80, 000 
Postings on flexoline (American personnel) .-.-..-..---.--- | 12, 478 | 12, 500 12, 500 
Review and recording of experience, qualifications, and per- | | 

formance ratings -.-__- ae 10, 850 | 11, 000 11,000 
Personnel actions, correspondence, ‘forms, ‘and reports filed_.__- | 167, 736 | 170, 000 | 170, 000 
Statistical and personnel reports prepared -.....-.--..--------- 152 | 150 150 

i 








FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to personal services, Foreign Service, we 
shall insert pages 214, 215, 216, 217, and 219 of the justifications. 
(The material referred to is as follows.) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 1953, Orrick oF PERSONNEL, 
ForREIGN SERVICE 


Summary by purpose 


| | 
Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase or 











saaaatae | toon” | 1952” | 1088 | decrease 
Salaries, American personnel. __-__-.__- : | $2, 232, 332 $2, 226, 545 | $2, 159, 545 | — $67, 000 
Home leave and transfer travel....____ 7771 "5; 400; 152 | 5, 404,043 | 8,513,307 | +19, 264 
Medical and training expenses __...........-_-- aS 330, 179 313, 600 BUD A cs nenovecnuw 





Total__.....- eT  Fene eEe es PERT A kant 604,18 | 7,986,452 | —47, 736 
| } 
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Positions by purpose 


] lieko be «cl 


‘ | OM My Ss , » 
Purpose Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, | ——— + 
' 95 | 952 953 
om | ‘ | is | decrease (—) 
1 ' ' 
Regular assignments in other Federal agencies 25 | 29 | 29 
Medical, emergency, and temporary assign- | | 
ments vO 90 YO 
Field assignments with Washington head- | | 
quarters 129 27 27 
Training assignments 122 | 110 OS —12 
Total positions i 366 356 344 | —12 


JUSTIFICATION 


These positions provide for American Foreign Service employees (1) who are 
headquartered in Washington or (2) who are given assignments abroad which are 
not included in the authorized complements of the posts. 

Regular assignments tn other Federal agencies.— Personnel are assigned to other 
agencies to provide those agencies with specialized experience possessed by mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service and to assist in the development of planned careers 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1951 number | 1952 number | 1958 number 


Department of Agriculture___- 2 3 3 
Department of Commerce 17 17 | 17 
Department of Labor 2 3 3 
War Colleges 3 2 2 
Defense Establishments 3 3 
White House_.- 1 1 | I 

Total.__- 25 29 29 


Medical, emergency, and temporary assignments.—Assignments of this type in- 
clude persons who are in the United States receiving medical treatment, those who 
have returned because they have been declared persona non grata by foreign 
governments, those who have returned because of urgent personal or family 
emergencies, and those who are awaiting reassignment or retirement. 

Field assignments with Washington headquarters.—-These positions are used for 
personnel assigned to Washington but whose work takes them to the field for most 
of the year. This group includes couriers, regional foreign building supervisors, 
emergency disbursing officers and Washington-headquartered nurses. 

Training assignments.—These positions are for persons assigned to training, 
under the supervision of the Foreign Service Institute, at the Institute in Wash- 
ington, at universities, and at language training schools in the United States and 
abroad. It also ineludes field training for American reorientation under the 
direction of the Institute in various cities within the United States other than 
Washington, D.C. The decrease of 12 man-year positions will be a direct result 
of the more expeditious assignment of new appointees to field posts. 


Home leave and transfer travel: 


Actual, 1951 : : a $5, 400, 152 
Estimate, 1952__ yee a ohe ee ‘ _ 5, 494, 045 
Estimate, 1953_ ‘ c 5, 518, 807 
Increase or decrease : 7 eee + 19, 264 


The estimate provides for the cost of travel, transportation of effects, and per 
diem, as required for Foreign Serviee personnel, and the average cost for each 
type of trip is based on 1951 experience data. The following table outlines the 
distribution of this travel among the geographic bureaus: 
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Mr. Roonry. Is there anything you wish to say about this over-all 
request, Mr. Montague? 

Mr. Montacue. No, sir; there is very little to say about it. We 
are going to try to get along with what we have had. It is going to 
push us a little, I think, but it is yet a little early for me to say what 
we can do. I am confident we can do an adequate job. 

I would like to say this: I think there has been a remarkable 
improvement in personnel work during Mr. Martin’s regime. I hope 
we can carry on. We will do our best. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. Explain this request for $19,264 additional home 
leave and transfer travel. 

Mr. Montacue. What page is that on, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Page 219. 

Mr. Monracur. That is the net of a number of items which are 
given in detail on the page preceding. It is based upon experience 
during 1951 and it is assumed that the projection that is based upon 
that 1951 experience will come out at that rate. 

Mr. Wiser. The larger changes in that item are a reduction of 
$97,365 in the requirements for the European affairs area, due to reduc- 
tion in trips in the amount of 117 trips, and a larger request or increase 
occasioned by the Japanese assignment, in the Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs, in the amount of $98,892. 

Mr. Rooney. Of this request for travel in the amount of $5,513,307, 
how much of that is for foreign travel and how much for domestic? 

Mr. Wiser. It is all foreign travel, Mr. Chairman. There is no 
domestic travel in this item. 

Mr. Montacue. That is right. 

Mr. Wirzser. About half of that is for home leave and about half 
for administrative travel assignments. 

Mr. Rooney. According to my analysis of this, your travel situation 
as expected in 1953 will be practically the same, to all intents and 
purposes, as the amount allowed for travel in 1952? 

Mr. Wiuser. It is slightly higher, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, it is $19,000 higher on account of our opening 
the American Embassy in Japan. 

Mr. Wiser. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. So they are practically the same. 

Mr. WixsBer. Yes. 


TRAVEL OF AMERICAN PERSONNEL IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SHIPS 
AND PLANES 


Mr. Roonry. Now, Mr. Secretary, you devoted a part of pages 
10 and 11 of your statement this morning telling us what a terrible 
thing we did last year when we eliminated the waiver of the law re- 
quiring American Government personnel to travel in American ships. 
Mr. Humelsine, you say: 

There is one other item in these estimates which I should call to the com- 


mittee’s attention. That is the exemption from the provisions of section 901, 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, which the Department possessed during the fiscal 
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years 1943 through 1951. This provisior relates to the requireme:t that Federal 
agencies use American flag-ships in international travel and transportation. This 
law, as interpreted by the Comptroller General, seriously affects our efforts to 
obtain maximum economy in the travel and transportation of household effects 
of the Department’s Foreign Service employees. 

How does this statement jibe with the fact that your request for 
travel in the coming fiscal year is in practically the same amount as 
last year or the current year? 

Mr. Humensine. To make the record clear, we are thoroughly, 100 
percent in favor of traveling on American ships whenever it is possible. 
What we object to as far as this business of traveling on American 
ships is concerned is that, or at least the interpretation of the legisla- 
tion is so tortured by the Comptroller General that it is costing more 
money in order to carry this out. Itis not an economy move. There 
is only one ship that handles the North Atlantic area, and if we have 
a Foreign Service officer ready to move it is my understanding we have 
to keep him around—— 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you not send him by plane? 

Mr. Humetstne. We are sending them to the maximum degree by 
plane. 

Mr. Rooney. American planes? 

Mr. Humetsine. By American planes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Hume:sine. There is nothing wrong with that except in certain 
cases I think we can show that by using ships we can send people 
cheaper even figuring the per diem. 

Mr. Rooney. In taking the exemption out of the bill this committee 
never intended that any foreign officer would have to stay over any 
considerable length of time in order to take an American ship. I was 
asked my opinion with regard to it and I stated it this way: I said if 
there is a French ship, a British ship, and an American ship going out 
of the port of New York the same morning there is no reason why the 
foreign ships should have our American personnel aboard and very 
few aboard the American ship. 

Mr. Humetsine. We agree with that entirely. 

Mr. Roonry. You made quite a point of this matter in your state- 
ment this morning. 

Mr. Humetsine. The reason, sir, we make a point of it is that——— 

Mr. Rooney. What have vou done about it? 

Mr. Humetsine. We have tried to take it up with the Comptroller 
General and have written letters to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Rooney. The way to cure it and the way to get a hearing on it 
and have the thing resolved one way or another would be for your 
Department to request legislation of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House. Is that not so? 

Mr. HuMeELsiNe. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. You have not done that. 

Mr. Humeustne. That has not been done. 

Mr. Wiiser. If I may, Mr. Chairman, you would not get the 
reflection of any increased cost in the travel item itself by elimination 
of the waiver. It is the lost manpower due to lay-over time to use 
American ships we are really concerned about. 

Mr. Rooney. There is no reason for any lost manpower. If a 
man is supposed to be working at his post you do not have him wait 
4 or 5 days for aship. You put him on a plane and send him over. 
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What is the policy of the Department at the moment, Mr. Wilber, 
with regard to the use of overseas airplanes in taking personnel to 
their posts? 

Mr. Witser. Six months ago, Mr. Chairman, prior to the elimina- 
tion of this waiver, the Department. issued an administrative circular 
clearly setting forth that in all cases, wherever possible, where it was 
not injurious to the health of the person, -er where for some other good 
reason the employee could not travel by air, air travel should be 
utilized. That has been in effect for some time. One problem here 
is that under the Comptroller General’s decision no dependents of 
employees can travel on other than American ships. So we have the 
case of a man scheduled for home leave. He might get in here quicker 
on a foreign ship, but his family could not accompany him. We have 
the case where we ship household goods from London to our west 
coast, where on an American ship the rate is the same, whether it goes 
into New York or into San Francisco. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose you insert at this point in the record by 
calendar vears, if you can do it, and if not, by fiscal years, a comparison 
between last year and the year before on the figures with regard to 
vour use of air travel overseas. I am speaking now of taking person- 
nel to and from their overseas posts. | want air travel as compared 
with ship travel, and how much of the ship travel has been on Ameri- 
can ships as between the 2 vears. 

Mr. Witser. I would be glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Summary of foreign travel calendar years 1950 and 1951 
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Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with regard to the Office of 
Personnel, gentlemen? Mr. Flood? 


DEPENDENTS TRAVEL 


Mr. Fioop. To return to that point of the use of American ships, 
do I understand Mr. Wilber that if an American Foreign Service 
officer, regardless of grade, is ordered for the best interest of the 
Government and the service to return to this country, or go out of 
this country, and because of the circumstances he goes at your direc- 
tion on a foreign ship, that his dependents cannot accompany him 
under any circumstances? 

Mr. Witper. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That is ridiculous. Who decided that one? 
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Mr. Wiper. Actually, it is a Comptroller General’s ruling. 

Mr. Fioop. Then vou should ask for some kind of relief from 
somebody for the benefit of the Foreign Service officers. You should 
ask to have that administrative ruling set aside either with the aid 
of the congressional committees er by further perseverance on the 
part of your staff, in my opinion. 

Mr. Witper. Within these estimates we have asked for the reinsti- 
tution of the —— 

Mr. FiLoop, Are you mad about it, or what? | would go down 
apd kick somebody’s door in on that. That is an outrage. | say that 
because these Foreign Service people have to put up with enough 
without some character in town here making that kind of regulation 
on which he has no voice. I do not believe these Foreign Service 
people, just because they happen to be so branded, should be treated 
like a lot of cattle either. | think it is being overdone a great deal. 
By what theory does somebody do that? I am not asking vou to 
reach mto somebody's mind, but as far as you know, by what theory , 
did somebody, whoever gave birth to that one, torture that ruling 
in such manner? 

Mr. Wiiper. My impression is from discussions with the Comp- 
troller General’s office that most of these rulings are hand-me-downs 
from way back, 1 the time of Cémptroller General MeCarl, that 
the shipping industry was a new industry and was just being built 
up and the tenor of the congressional opinion was that evervthing 
ought to be done to foster the American maritime, 

Mr. Furoop. The American Maritime Service | have a very high 
regard for, but I am satisfied that because of the intelligence of its 
operation they would be the last organization in the world themselves 
to expect any unfair advantages against American employees that 
would result in unfair and harsh discrimination. The American 
Maritime Service and the American merchant marine would be the 
last group in the world to expect that kind of nonsense. They are 
much too intelligent, or if they weren't they wouldn't be as well 
operated as they are. They do not want that kind of help. They 
want fair, honest treatment. All things being equal, they think they 
should be discriminated in favor of in their service. | agree with that, 
but they do not expect the regulations to be tortured out of their con- 
text so as to injure American citizens either. It does not happen in 
enough cases so that it should be made a hard and fast rule. 

I will wager vou that the very service intended to be benefited would 
be the first to protest against unfair discrimination. ‘They do not 
want that kind of help. 

Mr. Winper. | am sure that is right. 

Mr. Froop. Where dependents of American Foreign Service officers 
must sit on a dock and wave bye-bye to Poppa because of a silly rule 
like that, while he goes on a slow boat to China. That is nonsense. 

Mr. Witser. In all fairness, I think I should point out that the 
Comptroller General presently has our request for a favorable inter- 
pretation in the light of current conditions. 

Mr. FLoop. I am sure that a Comptroller General as intelligent as 
this one will soon rule contrary to the existing regulation. I hope so. 
That one I never heard before. 
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OVERSEA EMPLOYEES’ MORALE 


Mr. Fioop. On the question of personnel, Mr. Director, since you 
were foolish enough to take on this job, I would like to ask you some 
questions. A man with your background and training ought to have 
more sense. 

Mr. Monragavue. I am half Irish. 

Mr. FLroop. Well, that is more than an answer. We just came 
back from several of these trips to look at your personnel, as you 
know or have heard. We dogged your footsteps around some of 
these bailiwicks. Do you think that your personnel are happy and 
contented and as snug as bugs in a rug, and that the goose hangs 
high and everything is fine where you have been? 

Mr. Monracue. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is fine, because they are not. 

Mr. Monracur. I think the morale is good. 

Mr. Froop. You do? 

Mr. Monvacue. Considering the circumstances under which they 
must work. 

Mr. Froop. Oh. That is a good left hook. In other words, con- 
sidering the circumstances, everything ts all right. 

Mr. Monracur. The morale is higher than I think one should 
expect. 

Mr. FLoop. With that we agree. Now we have both succeeded in 
saying nothing, haven’t we? Let us begin a little easier. I am not 
belaboring you, because you have not been around long enough to 
earn that distinction vet. That comes with age and maturity before 
this committee. 

Do you handle Foreign Service personnel problems too? 

Mr. Monracur. Yes. I have both departmental and Foreign 
Service. 

OVERSELLING IN RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Fioop. Have you encountered a situation which has been in 
existence for some period of time, becoming more acute of late years 
or months, because of the necessity for you to go out into the provinces 
and recruit personnel in the lower staff categories especially? As a 
result of that, professional high pressure recruiters go out and mis- 
statements in recruiting are not restricted to the Armed Forces, I 
understand. The result is that a lot of young women, especially 
young ladies coming in as stenographers and typists, are being sold a 
package about the glamor and the Graustarkian atmosphere of the 
United States Foreign Service, which just ain’t so, as you and I know. 
Then, when they get into these consulates and embassies all over the 
world and they sit behind a desk and punch a clock and pound a 
typewriter, just like they do on Constitution Avenue, the rose-colored 
glasses come off and there is a lot of trouble. 
~ [realize that that is not all your fault. You are not responsible for 
what is in their mind or what they think about what they are getting 
into, except insofar as your field recruiters, after they get into Wash- 
ington or the areas where they are trained, oversell this thing and 
wrap up a nice package for them about the Foreign Service and the 
romance and glamor of it, and all that nonsense. 
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Secondly, a detail, but a very important detail for high school girls 
and girls abet business schools—and I am not being facetious about 
this—is the admonition that, ““You must take two evening gowns 
which you must wear at dinner on the ship so you will not be em- 
barrassed on the way over.” Of course, they wear them at dinner on 
the ship every night and most of these girls, as far as they are con- 
cerned, it is the first time they ever wore an evening gown. I am all 
for that as long as I do not have to buy them. I hope they all have 
two of them. But those girls never wear that evening gown again 
until they are on the ship coming back. They are put to a lot of 
expense and worry and they are hounded about this as to what they 
have to go through on these ships going over in first-class passage 
and going with all the rich people, and so forth. There is a lot of 
that hounding and talk going on. I have talked to a lot of these 
young people. 

Somebody is doing a very bad job on it in the way they are being 
instructed. Now it may not have been brought to your attention. 
It is a thing easily corrected, but I have heard and I have been advised 
in some of my travels around through these posts throughout the 
world in the last 2 years that in the best interests of the service—and 
these are our friends now in the Foreign Service—that this is not a 
detail but is a matter of some magnitude, deserving considerable 
immediate attention. That criticism is a friendly and earnest criti- 
cism of our own people. They need a mouthpiece, and I am it. 

Mr. Monracur. | appreciate that very much. I think it would 
be a very unsound practice to oversell because all it would result in is 
a greater turnover of personnel. 





TURNOVER 


Mr. FLoop. That is the next question I was going to raise for you. 
It was brought to my attention in that way. These people come over 
and, of course, when they do not see counts with monocles and gold 
teeth then they go home in 30 days, and you cannot do anything 
about that. I do not know what the facts are and I have not examined 
them or asked for them, but it has been indicated to me in certain 
areas, and not because of the area, that there is quite a large turnover 
of that grade and quality of personnel. The complaint I just made 
is a material factor in it. Have you encountered that? 

Mr. Monracue. I have not as yet. 

Mr. Fioop. I would suggest you examine it very closely and very 
extensively. 

Mr. MonraauveE. I shall. 

Mr. FLoop. Because believe me, it is not an ordinary problem and 
it exists to quite a widespread degree. 

Mr. Montague. We shall look into it with vigor. 

Mr. FLoop. I say that, and I am your friend. 

Mr. Montague. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If I may interpolate here, we had testimony earlier 
today, and I believe it was from Mr. Wilber, that the turnover in 
Foreign Service people is very moderate and amounts to about 3 per- 
cent, | believe you said. 

Mr. Witser. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Wilber is going so insert in the record an accurate 
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statement as to stenographers and clerks going abroad to see how that 
turnover compares with the normal turnover. ‘Three percent is a 
minimum turnover, is It not? 

Mr. Monracue. Very low. 

Mr. Fioop. I know the chairman has experienced this same kind of 
conservation that I have and I merely repeat it, for your benefit. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know much about those evening gowns. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, ves. They have been mentioned to some extent. 
They apparently have to buy them. We have not gotten around to 
buying the evening gowns, | hope, so I take it for granted they have 
to buy these gowns. While I have no objection to that, yet the 
point is that | think the wrong things are being emphasized as induce- 
ments almost to the degree of entrapment. 


WIVES OF FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Secondly, on this question of instruction, | have been belaboring 
this for a couple of vears and as usual nobody pays any attention to 
anything I say anvhow, so this does not excite me and | am not upset 
by it. I merely recur to my original premise. | have the impression, 
for reasons that are unnecessary to detail, that proper attention Is 
not being given by the Department of Personnel to the instruetion 
of the wives of our Foreign Service men as to how one should be a good 
Foreign Service wife outside of the immediate domicile, as an ad- 
vantage to the Government and to the husband, the Foreign Service 
officer. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that something in Mr. Montague’s area? 

Mr. Monracue. Yes. It falls within Foreign Service personnel 
administration. 

Mr. Rooney. Here is the man you might ask that question of. 

Mr. Firoop. Who is that? 

Mr. Monracve. That is Mr. Durbrow, Chief of Foreign Service 
Personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. Is he junior to you? 

Mr. Monraaver. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Then you are interested? 

Mr. MonraGue. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Are you his superior? 

Mr. Monracue. Tam his superior in office. 

Mr. Froop. Then vou are the man after all. 

Mr. Montraaue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. He would merely carry out the order or suggest it 
to vou for approval. 

Mr. Montague. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. I realize something is being done along that line. 
Something has been done. There is a sort of haphazard give-and-take 
lecture or course. I do not know who is doing it, but it is being done 
very ineffectively. It is not planned and not effective and amounts 
to nothing so far. It is my opinion, for what little it is worth, that 
we are neglecting a very serious avenue of advantage to the Govern- 
ment overseas in these Foreign Service fields when you take young 
Foreign Service officers—and we are taking a Jot of them now—who 
pass these examinations. Most of these boys we are. getting in are 
voung veterans who have just finished these courses and who take the 
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examination and then marry their high-school sweetheart or have 
been married for a year or two since the war, or perhaps a little longer. 
You pick up this boy and drop him in a Foreign Service department. 
You and | know, and I do not think you know as much about it as 
I do, but believe me, that is something to give that young man pause. 
Then, when you take this perfectly lovely young girl from the hinter- 
land and you put him on a boat with her and they are traveling 
first-class on an ocean liner to go to this post, and then they get off 
that ship and wind up at point X as a Foreign Service officer and his 
wife, she has a terribly, terribly tough assignment; and so has Le 

I do not think the Departme nt is “doing enough to help those two 
young people at that bad psychological moment. She is not trained. 
She does not know anything about what her duties are or his either. 
He is busy enough and he cannot help her very much because he does 
not know much more about it than she does. Something must be 
done to help that kind of young couple going into this comparatively 
thankless work of the American Foreign Service, and believe me, it is 
a thankless job, all over the world. 

Whatever has been done is not enough, so what are vou going to do 
about it? 

Mr. Monracur. | have just come from a trip which took me to 
certain posts such as Bangkok, Karachi, and others. 

Mr. FLoop. I have been to all of those posts also in the last Vear. 

Mr. Monraaue. These are some of the worst posts, | would say, in 
the Foreign Service. | have become acutely aware of what vou have 
just had to sav and of the importance of doing something about it. 

Mr. Fuoop. May we add this: It does not matter whether it is 
Paris or Timbuktu. The situation is the same. As a matter of fact, 
it would be worse in Paris than it would be in Timbuktu—much worse. 

Mr. Monragur. It would depend on several aspects. 

Mr. Froop. It would depend on nothing but the fact that they are 
in Paris, which is bad for a voung couple ‘with no training or advice. 
Those people need help and you people haven't given them any. Do 
vou propose to have something done about that? 

Mr. Monracur. We are proposing to do something about that 
through the Foreign Service Institute. 

Mr. Froop. | think it is unfortunate that the United States is hiring 
two emplovees for one salary, but T cannot do anything about that 
either. I don’t know whether you can pay her for being a foreign- 
service wife, Maybe vou should, but since she married the guy, that 
is her problem. However, she needs help and is entitled to it. [tis a 
serious matter. You can believe me. You are training a lot of these 
voung people and vou had better do something about that now. I 
suppose vour answer is, We will? 

Mr. Monracur. We will, of course. 

Mr. FLroop. Do vou have anything in mind for the next 90 days? 

Mr. Monracur. We will have to work on that through our Foreign 
Service Institute and see what is required. You see, | have just re- 
turned this Saturday 

Mr. Froop. But my dear man, if vou are going to turn this over to 
a commission to report to an institute, these kids will not live long 
enough to benefit in any way. 
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Mr. Montacur. When I am referring to the Foreign Service In- 
stitute I am referring to Mr. Harry Hawkins, a decisive individual. 

Mr. Fxioop. I do not care whom you refer to. This is an old 
problem. It is nothing new. Everybody knows about this, but now 
the time has come to do something about it, and right away. This does 
not need that kind of a thing. You are an experienced, old-time pro- 
fessional personnel man. You know exactly what I mean. You could 
go out of here and in my judgment of you, I think you and Mr. 
Humelsine could think up an answer to this thing in a very short time, 
and since you have nothing else to do, why don’t you? 

Mr. Humensine. The answer is, We will. 

Mr. MonracGueE. We will; yes, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is all. 


LEGISLATION 


Mr. Rooney. Before passing the questioning to Mr. Clevenger, and 
I have in mind that we have Mr. Armstrong waiting for us, I want to 
get the record straight on one matter. With regard to the use of 
American ships and the regulation as the result of which foreign- 
service officers’ families might not accompany them on a foreign ship, 
that would be a matter for the Foreign Affairs Committee. If we 
were to insert any regulations in regard to it in this bill, it would be 
subject to a point of order. I want to inform the Department right 
now that they should seriously consider the matter brought up by 
Mr. Flood and that steps should be taken to handle it in the right way, 
which is by a request to the Foreign Affairs Committee for some 
substantive legislation. 

Mr. Preston. Very briefly, because I know we are late, vou people 
are not trying to give the impression now that you have followed this 
mandate to the letter and that the Foreign Service people have moved 
over on American ships, are you? That is, during the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Wiuger. No. That did not become effective, Mr. Preston, 
until October 22, when the appropriation bill for this year was signed. 
Since that time I know of no case where we have violated it. 

Mr. Hume sine. We cannot afford to violate it. Mr. Preston, or 
allow the individual to do so, because when the time comes for pay- 
ment there is no payment, and they have to take it out of their own 
pocket. 

Mr. Preston. I was thinking of events prior to October. 

Mr. HuMEtsine. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I knew it did not happen then, but I have seen too 
many of them on British ships. 

Mr. Hume nsine. I do not want to create the impression here that 
we do not want to send everyone we can on an American ship, because 
that is going to be our objective. 

Mr. Preston. Just very briefly about what Mr. Flood said, do you 
not already have some school that the wives of Foreign Service person- 
nel attend for orientation courses before they go abroad? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir; in the Foreign Service Institute. 

Mr. Preston. For the women? 

Mr. HuMetsine. Yes, sir. And asa result of Mr. Flood’s presenta- 
tion I am going to look into it personally and see if there is a bad situa- 
tion that we correct it. 
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Mr. Preston. I want to say the American women that I met over 
there could hold their own with European women. I thought their 
conduct was excellent. They behaved themselves very well and 
knew what they were doing. 

Mr. Fioop. | have no quarrel with my friend from Georgia. I am 
not talking about those women. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Preston. I am those Foreign Service wives. 

Mr. Fioop, That is right. Those Foreign Service wives are not 
my problem. They are all right. I am not talking about that kind 
ofa problem. It is these youngsters that come in. There is no need 
for them to suffer the tortures that the ones on duty now have gone 
through to get as good as they are. They need some help and are 
asking for it. 

Mr. Preston. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 


TRAINING OF ATTACHES OF OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Marsuauu. I do have a question concerning the training part 
of your program. In the justifications vou say you have 17 regularly 
assigned people to the Commerce Department? 

Mr. Monracur. Yes. There are probably 17 people. What 
page is that on? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Page 217. 

Mr. Wirper. Those are not in a training capacity exactly. These 
are on special assignment and holding regular positions. 

Mr. Marswatve. It includes other things than training? 

Mr. Wivser. That is correct. By virtue of their assignment they 
do become, of course, better trained in commerce and agricultural 
problems and will eventually carry that back to the field with them. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Are these people pretty much full time, or are 
they rotated? 

Mr. Witser. No. They are full time. 

Mr. Humensine. But they are full time for the duration of that 
particular assignment and then move out and others are put in there, 

Mr. Montacur. Which may be a year or 2 years. 

Mr. Marsnauu, Only part of their function may be in training other 
people, if any? 

Mr. Humetsine. It is actually more in line with getting them 
trained so that they can better perform their job abroad. It is part 
of this misnomer, this re-Americanization program, but it is actually 
to bring these people back and work in this country. When you have 
people out of the country for long periods of time, obviously the lack 
of contact with our society and the changes, and so forth, is bad. We 
want to get them back here as often as possible so that they represent 
what we are doing back here and represent the American capitalist 
system. That is the part of the program which is referred to here. 

Mr. MarsHauu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger? 
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RETURN OF FOREIGN SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Crevencer. [ have just one question, Mr. Chairman. When 
vou return the people to the hinterland are they transported just to 
stateside or to Minnesota? 

Mr. Monracue. They are transported to their place of residence. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is all. 

Mr. Humeusine. That is, if they are on home leave. 

Mr. CLrevencer. But if they are just returning to go to another 
post, what do vou do then? Suppose they are going to be assigned 
somewhere else? Where do you let them off here? Do you return 
them to their home first and then pick them up and send them to 
another post? 

Mr. Monracur. Insofar as possible we make transfers between 
posts in connection with home leave. When a man is returned and is 
due for home leave we transport him to his place of residence, and on 
completion of that home leave, or during the time he is on home leave 
we determine where he is next to be assigned. 

Mr. Cievencer. Then you pick him up from there? 

Mr. Monracue. And send him to his post. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. That is all for today. 


Wepnespay, Jancary 30, 1952. 
Orrick oF BupGer AND FINANCE 
WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mir. Froop. The committee will please be in order. Let the 
record show that the chairman of our committee, the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Rooney, is not able to be in attendance here today 
because he is in official attendance at the funeral of the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Byrne, who is being buried in Albany, N. Y. 

The next item under the State Department is the Office of Budget 
and Finanee. We are fortunate enough to have with us the Director 
of this Office, Mr. Wilber, who will present the justifications. Before 
we hear from Mr. Wilber, if there is no objection, we shall insert in 
the record page 226 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 
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Mr. F.Loop. It appears that the request is $1,015,338, which is a 
decrease of $10,744 over the adjusted 1952 figure. Examining this 
table which we have inserted in the record, the 1953 estimate really 
totals $1,038,712 but, taking into account the anticipated savings due 
to the reduction in leave gives us the figure previously mentioned of 
$1,015,338. 

Mr. Wilber, do you wish to comment on this? 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, this estimate reflects a continuation 
of the same rather stable staff in my two constituent divisions, the 
Division of Finance—and the Division of Budget. 


NEW FUNCTION OF DIVISION 


Mr. Fioop. Is there any increase requested for personnel? 

Mr. Witper. No, sir; as a matter of fact, this estimate reflects a 
reduction of three positions. We did wish to recognize, however, a 
new function in the Division of Finance, for internal audit procedures, 
for which we are requesting an offsetting increase of two positions 
against the proposed saving of five due to the leave law, making a net 
saving of three positions. 

We feel that internal audit is particularly important as a supple- 
ment to our regular Foreign Service inspection of the overseas posts 
and we are very anxious to improve the control and operations of our 
fiscal officers at the posts. 

Mr. FLoop. So even though you are actually putting two people 
on, the net result is that you are not adding to your personnel but 
actually decreasing the number? 

Mr. Witser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, They might not 
be the same people, but that is numerically correct. 

Mr. FLoop. This does not represent the ancient practice followed 
when vour feet are cold, to cut a couple of inches off the top of the 
blanket and put it on the bottom in order to keep vour feet warm. 
That is not what you are doing? 

Mr. Wiiper. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That would not be an analogy? 

Mr. Witser. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That might be interesting, but it has nothing to do with 
the case. 

Mr. Wriper. That is correct. 

Mr. FLroop. Do you have anything else you wish to present? 

Mr. Witser. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. If there are no questions by other members of the 
committee, we shall pass to the next item. 


OFFICE OF OPERATING FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM D. WRIGHT, DIRECTOR 


Mr. FLoop. The next item we take up is the office of Operating 
Facilities. If there is no objection, we shall insert in the record page 
230 of the justification, and also the tables on page 235. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Summary of purpose 


Acutal, Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 


Purpose . are | Ora or de- 
1951 1952 1953 crease (—) 
Communications paid in the United States $1, 594, 401 $2, 010, 200 $2, 010, 200 
Other operating expenses 363, 345 436, 400 436, 400 
Total ‘ 1, 957, 746 | 2, 446, 600 2, 446, 600 


Mr. Fioop. According to the table on page 230, the total request 
is $3,835,473 for the fiscal vear 1953. The savings anticipated due 
to the reduction in leave amount to $83,119 or a net for the Office of 
Operating Facilities of $3,752,354. 

If these figures are correct, there is no increase requested here; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. No increase in employees is requested? 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What observations are you going to make in justifica- 
tion of this request, Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wricur. As you say, there is no increase requested in the 
number of personnel. We will attempt to continue to provide the 
various administrative services other than budget, fiscal, manage- 
ment, and personnel, for the Department in Washington and _ all 
administrative services for the Department’s activities in New York 
City and a portion of the general administrative services in the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. Fioop. It is always gratifying to see no increase requested. 
It is desirable to see a decrease, but I suppose we will not live long 
enough for that. 

Mr. Wricur. We did have a decrease in past vears. 

Mr. FLoop. Gentlemen, if there are no other questions, we shall 
pass to the next item. 


ForEIGN BurILpINGS OPERATIONS 
WITNESS 


LELAND W. KING, Jr., ACTING CHIEF 


Mr. FLroop. That takes us up to “Foreign buildings operations,”’ 
and if there is no objection we shall insert in the record at this time 
page 239 and page 240 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Building operating expenses 


Total expenses: 


Actual, 1951 oes. ____ $189, 287 
Estimate, 1952_ : eepeteel _ 204, 000 
Estimate, 1953 . 185, 000 

Decrease : 19, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 
Travel (field staff) : 


Actual, 1951. - : $24, 607 
Estimate, 1952 35, 000 
Estimate, 1953 30, 000 

Decrease ; : : — p 5, 000 


Covers travel by supervisors of contruction and regional supervisors within 
their area of assigument. Reduced costs for this purpose are estimated due to 
confinement of supervisors to certain large construction projects. 


‘Transportation of things: 


Actual, 1951 : $9, 464 
Estimate, 1952 : 20, 000 
Estimate, 1953 15, 000 

Decrease i eer a al 5, 000 


Covers the cost of freight, cartage, and export packing of furniture, furnishings, 
construction materials and equipment purchased in the United States. It was 
possible to make a number of advantageous purchases abroad through foreign 
credits during the fiscal vear 1951 amounting to $38,035, thereby saving trans- 
portation costs and returning dollars to the Treasury for this portion of the pur- 
chases. In view of possible continuation of some of these purchases abroad, thus 
avoiding transportation costs, the 1953 estimates reflect a reduction for this item. 


Repair of buildings and household equipment: 


Actual, 1951 : f : ; $34, 072 
Estimate, 1952. _ ay Z ; _ 30, 000 
Estimate, 1953__ - ROI Ta ne eee ON _ 30, 000 


Covers the purchase in the United States of repair materials for Government- 
owned and rented buildings as well as for household equipment when such pur- 
chases cannot be made abroad. The estimate is distributed as follows: 


Repairs of Government-owned buildings. _ : oe $24, 000 
Repairs of rented buildings 2, 000 
Repairs of household equipment 1, 000 

Total. _- ; _ 380, 000 


Increased requirements for repairs to these buildings and household equipment 
are anticipated, because of the greater number of United States Government- 
owned offices, residential properties, and household equipment at this time than 
existed a year ago. 


Household equipment: 


Actual, 1951_ , $121, 144 
Estimate, 1952 _ : pte , _...... 119,000 
Estimate, 1953. - ia dh at ae eA oad a OU es ae ee 0 acuccanse 1S0, COU 

Decrease. — ™ --..----.. —9, 000 


Covers replacement items of household furniture, furnishings, and equipment. 
Replacement needs will continue to be low during 1953 fiseal year since the bulk 
of the inventory has been purchased in the past several years. Of the funds re- 
quested, approximately $80,000 will be needea for the replacement of furniture and 
equipment, and $30,000 for the replacement of expendable items such as china, 
glass, and utensils. 
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Mr. FLoop. From an examination of page 239 it appears that there 
is a decrease in the estimate submitted of $19,000. If that is actually 
so, We again express pleasure and amazement. Is this actually a saving 
of dollars? 

Mr. Wiiser. Yes, it is, Mr. Chairman. Mr. King is here to speak 
to the details of it, but it is an actual saving in the allotments that we 
intend to provide for this service. 


RETIREMENT OF FREDERICK LARKIN, CHIEF OF DIVISION OF FOREIGN 
BUILDINGS OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Before proceeding with any justification of this request, 
it has been brought to our attention that the fabulous Mr. Larkin is 
about to retire. Has he already retired? 

Mr. Hume sine. He is about to retire, Mr. Congressman. He has 
reached the statutory age limit of 70 and under Federal regulations 
he has to retire. While he is retiring from Government service, he 
is taking up a more lucrative practice outside, and has already accepted 
a position. 

Mr. Fioop. I can say that in the years that I have been in the 
House and identified with this committee, I have never met, or had 
an association with a Federal employee who had all of the many 
high qualities that all of us would like to see all Federal officials exhibit; 
but certainly it is my opinion that Mr. Larkin during the many years 
he has been Chief of this office has been a classic example of a Federal 
official who has at heart the best interests of the American taxpayer 
and who has never failed to evidence that fact. 

I think it would be difficult to find a Federal employee who has 
saved more money for the American taxpayer, and who has served 
the interests of the Government and the American taxpayer better 
than has this beloved and distinguished representative of the Depart- 
ment of State. Not only do I compliment and congratulate him on 
his many years of distinguished service, but I congratulate the De- 
partment as well upon its good judgment in having retained him so 
long in this highly important capacity. 

I can say that personally, as his friend of many years standing, 
and officially as a member of this committee and of the House, I 
regret that we are no longer going to have the benefit of his judgment, 
cooperation, great skill, and faithful service. 

I hold in my hand a letter from Mr. Humelsine to Mr. Larkin which 
without objection we will make a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


January 25, 1952. 
Hon. Frepericx LARKIN, 
Chief, Division of Foreign Buildings Operations, 
Department of State. 

Dear Fritz: Word of your retirement from the foreign buildings operations» 
and your impending return to private construction business, comes as a genuine 
blow to all of us who have known you and worked with you. I regard your retire- 
ment as a very personal loss to me. 

I know the tremendous amount of effort you have poured into your job; of the 
countless days spent in uncomfortable travel; of the economic and personal sacri- 
fices you have made in order to be certain that hundreds of different jobs have 
been done, on time, and in the proper manner. There is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind but that you personally have contributed more to the security and 
effectiveness of our missions overseas than any other single person. And it is 
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equally true that through your efforts, and those of Lee King and your other asso- 
ciates, that you have made our missions and our offlces overseas infinitely more 
representative of this Nation’s greatness and position in the world. 

I need hardly tell you that we will miss you greatly and that we will often recall 
that dry sense of humor and that prodigious memory—for the details of your 
hundreds of projects, as well as for the droll yarn. It is a cheering and encouraging 
thought, however, that you have promised to serve as a consultant from time to 
time to help us complete some of the projects you have begun and others which 
are contemplated. I assure you, we hope you will be available often. 

In wishing you success during the coming years, Fritz, I speak for the entire 
Department and Foreign Service. You will not be forgotten ever, any more than 
the beautiful buildings you have created and built for us and for all the world to 
view as symbols of the United States of America. 

May God bless and prosper you. 

Sincerely, 
CaRkLISLE H. HUMELSINE. 


Mr. Humeusine. Mr. King, who will sueceed Mr. Larkin in that 
position, is here this morning. Naturally, because of the splendid 
service Mr. Larkin has rendered, the Department is sorry to lose him 
because he has reached the statutory age of retiremnet. We are most 
happy, however, that Mr. King has had years of association with Mr. 
Larkin, has been trained by Mr. Larkin and was recommended by 
Mr. Larkin to be his successor. The Department has accepted that 
recommendation and when Fritz retires Mr. King will take over in 
that position. 

Mr. Fioop. We have noticed Mr. King’s work here with Mr. 
Larkin, and in various parts of the world, for some time. The highest 
recommendation that could be given to us and to the Department I 
am sure is a recommendation by Mr. Larkin. I am glad that the 
Department concurs in that recommendation. 


I hope that during the many years which I am sure you are going 
to give to this job, Mr. King, there will be heard throughout Foreign 
Service establishments the same sort of ery that we have heard during 
all these years, ‘‘ Where’s King?”’, to follow the old battle ery, ‘‘Where’s 
Larkin?” 

Will you now address yourself to this item, Mr. King? 


REDUCTION IN FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Kina. The item before the committee is the ‘Salaries and 
expense” item rather than the building item. The reductions are 
occasioned by a slow-down in the purchase of furniture and furnish- 
ings, largely, and the attendant reduction in transportation expense. 
The decrease is small but I think perhaps it should be considered in 
relation to the ever-increasing burden on this category of appropria- 
tion by the total buildings program. In other words, our total real 
property holdings have to be taken into account. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you contemplate a reorganization in the field in the 
immediate future in the buildings program itself, geographically? 

Mr. Kina. There is a continuing change which is brought about by 
different program directions. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have in mind anything revolutionary? 

Mr. Kina. I do not. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a plan? It seems that everybody is 
supposed to have a plan nowadays. Do you have a plan? 

Mr. Kina. If I may say so, I hope to carry on Mr. Larkin’s policies 
as well as I possibly can without change in his fundamental objectives. 
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Mr. Fioop. You could do much worse. 

Mr. Krna. More specifically answering your question, the accent 
now is on the near eastern and African areas and the far eastern area, 
with perhaps some shift of existing personnel and some strengthening, 
but probably no over-all increase in the number of personnel in the 
field. 

Mr. FLtoop. Gentlemen, are there any questions? If not, we shall 
pass to the next item. 


MisceLLANEous SALARY Expenses Domestic 


WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Fioop. This brings us to the item ‘Miscellaneous salary ex- 
penses—domestic.”’ If there is no objection, we shall insert in the 
record at this pomt pages 243 and 244 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Increase (+) 


Type of expense 1951 1Yhz 1Y53 | or decrease 

| i=) 
' } 

Part-time employment_. $10, 916 $12, 562 $12, 562 | aes 

W. A. E. employment | 63, O10 | 74, 232 | 74, 232 |... 

Temporary employment 85, 631 102, 783 102, 783 | 

Overtime and holiday pay 303, 460. | 243, 481 | 243, 481 Cant 

Night-work differential ._.__. 29, 651 | 34, 261 | 34, 261 |...-.. 

Terminal leave on above _- | 22, 346 | 22, 840 | 22, 840 | 

Potal, miscellaneous salary j 515, 014 490, 159 | 490, 159 a 


Part-time employment.—Part-time employment is used in the Office of Security 
and Consular Affairs for after-hours operation of teleprinter machines and special 
messenger service. The Office of Public Affairs uses part-time clerical assistance 
in the domestie public information program. The Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs utilizes the part-time services of specialists in United Nations matters. 

WA. BE. employment.—Funds are requested to provide the services of recognized 
leaders in assisting the Department in program and policy formulation and advice 
and consultative service on difficult international problems. Funds are required 
in the Office of Personnel for the expenses of the Advisory Committee to the Board 
of Examiners of the Foreign Service. They participate as members of the Selection 
Board to implement personnel programs of the Foreign Service. 

Temporary employment.—The funds for temporary employment cover tem- 
porary personnel throughout the Department. The largest single user is the 
Passport and Visa Division in meeting the workload demands in the peak travel 
season. Other offices utilize temporary employees during peak seasonal workloads, 

Overtime and holiday pay.—The amount requested for overtime in 1953 is 
estimated to be at the same level as in 1952. 

Night work differential.— Night work differential is paid to telephone operators, 
reproduction employees, telegraph branch employees and one employee in the 
Office of Publie Affairs who monitors radio broadcasts between the hours of 
6 p. m. and 6 a. m. to select foreign policy statements of interest to the Depart- 
ment made by various commentators. 

Terminal leave payments.—This type of expense includes the terminal leave 
payments for the temporary and W. A. E. employees who earn leave and are 
paid in lump sum upon termination of employment. 


Mr. Fioop. I gather from examining these pages just inserted in 
the record that there are no increases requested in either of these 
items; is that correct? 

Mr. Witser. That is correct. 


a — sie 
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Mr. Fioop. Either in dollars or in personnel? 

Mr. Wiieer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Who will comment upon this interesting fact? 

Mr. Wivser. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. Reflected 
in both years is the effect of the pay raise legislation which accounts 
for a slight increase over our 1951 experience. However, in our best 
judgment, we can get along within the resources for this vear and have 
projected a similar amount for 1953. 


NONSALARY OBLIGATIONS, DomeEsTICc 
WITNESSES 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


WILLIAM D. WRIGHT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF OPERATING 
FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. We follow that item with ‘“‘Nonsalary obligations 
domestic”? and without objection, shall insert in the record page 247 
of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


| Increase (+) 


Object classification Actual, 1951 | — = or 

_ | sit | decrease (—) 

Se eens ae | —| ia Pee eee ae 
02 Travel. _. es $635, 507 | $620, 595 $620, 000 | —$595 
03 Transportation of things. _-- | 5, 726 | 4,413 | 6, 042 | +1, 629 
04 Communication services __ 300, 793 283, 700 286, 000 +2, 300 
05 Rents and utility services __ 60, S58 57, 400 61, 300 | +3, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction : 653, 533 591, 056 666, 056 | +78, 000 
07 Other contractual services. - 463, 881 360, 100 | 660, 100 +300, 000 
O&8 Supplies and materials 337, 475 318, 400 345, 000 +-26, 600 
09 Equipment : 238, 285 130, 200 260, 000 | +129, 800 
13° Refunds, awards, and indemmnities 2, 748 2, 600 2, 800 | +-200 
15 Taxes and assessments 6, 520 19, 800 29, S00 +10, 000 
Total nonsalary obligations, domestic 2, 705, 326 | 2, 388, 264 2, 937, 098 +548 S34 


Excludes obligations for International Claims Commission, 


Mr. Fuioop. IT notice from this table that there is an increase of 
$548,834 reflected here as the 1953 estimate is in the amount of 
$2,937,098, as against an estimate for 1952 of $2,388,264. 

We might look at these items on page 247 of the justifications. 
Item 07 has been justified previously. 


rFRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


What about the item “Transportation of things,” which indicates 
an increase of $1,629? 

Mr. Wricur. There is a slight increase, sir, in the cost of trans- 
portation. That is computed on a factor basis, which amounts to 
1 percent of the items of expendable supply and nonexpendable supply 
that are purchased. One percent over a period of years has proven 
to be a proper factor and we are asking for some slight increases also 
in items OS and 09 which reflect back to that transportation item, 
thereby increasing it. 


id 
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EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. You describe the item 09, which reflects an increase 
of $129,800 as a slight increase? 

Mr. Wriaur. Possibly that is bad terminology. 

Mr. Fioop. That is an understatement, when I see that for 1952 
your estimate was $130,200 and the estimate for 1953 is $260,000, an 
increase of $129,800. IL think that could be reasonably construed as 
outside the area of slight. 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, | am sorry, sir. That is based on our request 
for replacement money in erder that we might replace worn-out 
furniture. $260,000 is estimated for equipment, to cover the purchase 
of eryptographic equipment, $14,000; reference books used as the 
working tools in the field of foreign relations, international law, eco- 
nomics, and so forth, $12,400; and a limited equipment replacement 
program based on a per-man-vear factor of $50 to cover the replace- 
ment of worn-out, broken and obsolete equipment, amounting to 
$231,800. 

The $50 factor is based on an average life of 15 years for equipment 
and all replacements made will be within standards laid down in the 
President’s conservation program. 

Mr. FLroop. I am sure of that, but why do vou have to do it all in 
one bite in one fiscal vear? Is it not the practice where it is feasible so 
to do to extend such a program over a period of 3 or 4 or 5 fiscal years? 
Why hit us with this all in one year? 

Mr. Wricur. This is only one-fifteenth of the replacement. 

Mr. FLroop. Then you have already done that? 

Mr. Wricur. We have been doing that, sir. We would like to 
request this year by year as a continuing replacement program so that 
at no time would we have to come up here and ask for a tremendously 
large amount of money. 

Mr. Fioop. Then vou are not doing what I was objecting to? 

Mr. Wricut. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. And this is consistent with the directive on re- 
placements? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. And you are satisfied that such replacements mean 
dollar savings. That is, the intent and purpose are to save money 
actually, instead of spending money on physical equipment? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And it is better to do it this way, it is more economical? 

Mr. Wriacut. That is correct, sir. 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. FLoopv. What is the significance of the item, ‘“Taxes and 
assessments’’? 

Mr. Wricur. The sum of $29,800 is requésted for this item. ‘This 
amount is the Department’s contribution with respect to employees 
subject to the Social Security Act amendments of 1950. This increase 
is due to the increasing number of people who will not be eligible for 
civil-service retirement but will come under the Social Security Act 
provisions. 

Mr. Fioop. Gentlemen, are there any questions? 
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PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Referring to the item, ‘‘Printing and reproduc- 
tion,’’ $75,000 increase, tell us why that is necessary. 

Mr. Wivser. Mr. Drew is here from the Division of Publications 
to testify to that point. Mr. Thompson, who is the Chief of the 
Division, has a critical illness in his family and could not be here today. 

Mr. Drew. Practically all of that item is accounted for by reports 
and texts, which is explained at page 258 of the justifications. You 
will notice that there is an increase—going back to page 256—of 
$41,500 and that particular increase is intended to take care of the 
pubuishing of volumes to be entitled “Evidence of Violations of 
Human Rights Provisions of the Treaties of Peace by Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary.” 

These volumes deal largely with human rights and the particular 
increase is intended to take care of the printing of seven additional 
volumes of this publication. Volume I has already been published. 
It was printed at a total cost of $4,848.90. The entire project is 
estimated to cost somewhere between $55,000 and $75,000. 

Mr. Ctevencer. Have you a copy of this document with you? 

Mr. Drew. Of the print that was made? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir; I do have. 

Mr. Wiiser. This is a United Nations activity, I might add, and 
these papers are in preparation for presentation at the International 
Court of Justice. 

Mr. Crevencer. I was afraid of that. 

Mr. Drew. Another item of increase I might point out is the 
binding and rebinding, $2,000. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. This item over all is an item of some $666,000? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir; the estimate that was made varies between 
$55,000 and $75,000. 

Mr. CLevENGER. But the whole item, which reflects an increase of 
$75,000, calls for an expenditure of $666,000 for printing and repro- 
duction? 

Mr. Wiiser. That is correct. This is broken down on page 252 
as between normal printed supplies of the Department, $238,000 
approximately; regular directories and manuals, $77,200; documen- 
tation, $291,000; security printing, $30,000 and UNESCO printing, 
$30,000. 

Mr. Cievencer. And this which we have been discussing falls 
into which category, documentation? 

Mr. Drew. Documentation; ves, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Which calls for approximately $291,000? 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLevenGer. And this is an item that will go on ad infinitum, 
every year, and will increase as it has been increasing from 1951? 

Mr. Wiiser. As a matter of fact, this is a decrease from 1951. 
We had roughly $310,000 then. 

Mr. CLevencer. In other words, we are losing now the ground 
that we gained in 1951 when we took a look at this proposal. 

Mr. Wi.per. We are asking for almost the same amount that we 
had in 1951. But this is for a very important job in terms of human 
rights, for presentation to the International Court of Justice. It is 
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this Government's responsibility under the U. N. activity to present 
these cases that are uncovered in violation of human rights. 
Mr. Cievencer. I shall not pursue this further at this time. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


What are these other contractual services, which reflect an increase 
of $300,000? 

Mr. Wiser. That is the item which was discussed yesterday. 
That is all for research projects, which Mr. Armstrong justified yes- 
terday. 

EQUIPMENT 


Mr. CLevencer. You are almost doubling vour request for equip- 
ment. What is that? 

Mr. Wricur. We are asking for additional money this year because 
of the fact that we are in need of replacing worn-out equipment as the 
years go by. 

Mr. Cievencer. What sort of equipment? 

Mr. Wricur. Desks, chairs, typewriters, filing cabinets. They 
wear out. We have a normal 15-year life with all kinds of equipment. 
That varies. Some things will last 25 vears and others will wear out 
in 5 or 6 or 7 or 8 vears, depending upon the kind of use to which 
they are put. 

Mr. CLevencer. An ordinary desk vou figure has a life of 15 vears? 

Mr. Wricutr. No; 15 years is the average. If a desk is not used 
much, it will last 25 vears. If it does not happen to be moved much, 
it might last 35 vears. We have desks in the Department of State 
I know that have been in use for 30, 35, 40 years, but if it is necessary 
to move it from time to time, the normal wear and tear will bring 
about an average of 15 years on all items of equipment. 

Mr. Cievencer. This would not be the responsibility of your par- 
ticular area, perhaps, but I just wonder how long one of these $20 
wastebaskets that are provided some of the embassies would last. 
What would be its life, would vou estimate? 

Mr. Wricur. You are talking about the executive type furniture 
that is used in isolated cases to dress up certain rooms, such as the 
ambassador’s office, and so forth. And that $20 would inelude the 
cost of shipping it also. 

Mr. Cievencer. T imagine that would probably be enough to 
cover the cost of transporting it. That is all, Mr. Chairman. — I shall 
take another look at this later. 


DOCUMENTATION 


Mr. AANDAHL. Just one question on this item of documentation 
which involves a $55,000 increase. Do vou have routine documenta- 
tion, the expense for which recurs annually, which will require about 
$235,000, or do vou need this additional money for some special 
documentation such as that which vou exhibited here? 

Mr. Drew. With respect to documentation that’ runs very much 
the same way each year. These are the tools which are used by the 
Department of State and by the Foreign Service. 
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Mr. AanpanL. My question is this: $235,000 was apparently 
sufficient for the previous vear. This item that is going to cost 
$55,000, is that something special that is needed this vear? 

Mr. Winser. Yes; that is a one-time item. 

Mr. Aanpanyu. And vou do not expect that will recur? 

Mr. Winser. Unless there are other cases of the violation of human 
rights which occur, that particular item will not recur. 

Mr. AANpAHL. That is ail. 

Mr. FLoop. Does not this item deal generally with a peculiar set of 
facts and circumstances that became current especially in Hungary, 
but as well in Bulgaria and Rumania, with the transportation of 
persons en masse, in direct’ violation of human-rights covenants, 
within the last vear or so, especially in these three countries and more 
particularly Hungary? 

Mr. Winer. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Are these the items that caused great consternation in 
the American and the Western civilized press during the past 6 or 8 
months particularly? 

Mr. Winner. IT did not think it was quite that recent, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Froop. There have been such matters within 6 months re- 
flecting the area that these reports cover, over a period of a couple of 
years, 

Mr. Witper. That is correet. 

Mr. Froop. And pin-pointing to a considerable degree the develop- 
ments in Budapest within the past vear. 

Mr. Witper. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one other question on 
this subject? The so-called Katyn massacre of Polish officers, or the 
massacre of other peoples, which is now being investigated would 
that fall into this category of violation of human rights or the study of 
them? 

Mr. Witser. Tam not sure about that, Mr. Clevenger. Lam really 
not qualified to give vou a full answer. This particular activity is in 
conformance with a resolution passed by the United Nations General 
Assembly which condemns the willful refusal of the Governments of 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Roumania to fulfill their obligations under 
provisions of a treaty of peace, to appoint representatives to the 
treaty. commissions, which obligatton has been confirmed by the 
International Court of Justice. 

Whether a massacre of the kind that vou mentioned before would 
fall within the general framework of that resolution [| doubt. Phere 
might be another resolution which might cover that field. 

Mr. Clevenger. Congress is now investigating the Katyn mas- 
sacre through a special committee. How they will investigate it, | 
do not know. As T understand, vou are documenting this and 
certifying it as a violation of these treaties, to the Court of Inter- 
national Justice. What does the Court do about it? Is it not 
powerless to enforce any suggested punishment on these people? 

Mr. Winner. Tam not conversant with that, Mr. Clevenger. 


96890 —52—pt. 1 1 
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Mr. Crevencer. | cannot help paraphrasing the old quatrain that 


ran: 
Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to relieve. 


Lam just changing “deceive” to “relieve.” [t seems to me that we get 


into such an endless labyrinth concerning things that we are powerless 
to do anything about. 

We were signatory to the Rumanian, Bulgarian, and Hungarian 
treaties, and we can print books until we are black in the face, but 
what can we do about it?) What power has the Court of International 
Justice; do vou know? 

Mr. Witser. | believe it is a question of good faith in international 
relations, but, as I say, | am really not competent to review that. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is all. 


WepbNespDAY, JANUARY 30, 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


JOSIAH MARVEL, JR., CHAIRMAN 
RAYMOND S. McKEOUGH, COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Froop. We shall take up now the matter of the International 


Claims Commission. We have with us Mr. Marvel as the chief 


witness. This item is reflected at page 269 of the justifications, which 
we shall insert in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows): 
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Mr. FLoop. An examination of that table on page 269 indicates 
that an increase over all is requested of $137,271 in this item. 


LIMITATION EXCEEDED 
I gather from the estimates for 1953 on the annual rate that vou 
are asking here for what amounts to a limit of over $300,000. 0 This 
also indicates that amount requested plus the amounts previousl\ 
appropriated will exceed the 3-percent allowance. T suppose you 
are going to comment on that, among other things, Mr. Marvel? 
Mr. Marvin. We are quite ready to comment on that. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Marvel, do vou have a prepared statement to 
submit to the committee? 

Mir. Marvin. May Lask, Mr. Chairman, that that be incorporated 
in the record? 

\Mr. FLoop. Without objection, that will be done 

es statement referred to is as follows: ) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | thank vou for this opportunity 
to see briefly on the progress made by the International Claims Commission 
during the past 10 months. With the permission of the committee, T should like 
to incorporate my report in the reeord of the hearing. 

When I made my first appearance before your committee, on March 7, 1951, | 
informed you that only 65 claims had been filed. This situation rightly gave 
your committee the impression that the Commission needed but a small appro- 
priation to carry out its work. That situation, however, rapidly changed. 

Within three months following my initial appearance, over 1,400 additional 
claims were filed, about 1,000 of them being received by the Commission during 
the last two weeks prior to the cut-off date of June 380, 1951. These claims total 
in amount $151,647,000. One hundred forty-five of them are for amounts in 
excess of $100,000 and involve large industrial, mining, textile, timber, and 
petroleum industries, as well as a public-utility enterprise still functioning and 
operating throughout Yugoslavia; over 1,000 of them are based upon the owner- 
ship of real property, and the balance involve bank accounts, stock shares, per- 
sonal property, ete. 

Before reporting on the work actually performed, may IT make a short explana- 
tion of the Commission’s approach to and its poliey regarding the problems of 
adjudicating the claims. 

Three mandates have influenced the Commission in this matter: 

1) The agreement between the United States and the Government of Yugo- 
slavia which provides that the claims filed with the Commission must be 
“adjudicated”: 

(2) The act ereating the Commission whieh also provides that the Commissior 
shall have jurisdiction to “adjudicate” the claims. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in referring to an act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims, 
stated: “* * * adjudication according .o law * * * canno. be satisfied 
by anvthing less than a formal, regulay, and final judgment of the * * * tri. 
bunal’”’ (United States v. Irwin, 127 U.S. 125 at 129); 

(3) The agreement which guarantees a “reverter interest’? to the Government 
of Yugoslavia, imposing upon the Government of the United States, and the 
Commission, the obligation to return to the Government of Yugoslavin the execss 
if any, after payment of the awards and making the necessary deductions. 

Under this approach and policy, cach aten must be sustained by allegatio: 
and proof of: 

1) Eligibility of claimant.—Over 1,000 eases have been processed for a one 
from che Immigration and Naturalization Service, as to the nationality of 
claimant. The same number of cases have been prepared an i. bison itted to the 
Passport Division for information regarding the citizen hip, expatriation, ete 
of claimants: 

2) Ownership.—The best proof of which is official reeords obtainable in 


the 


form of duly authenticated extracts from land registers in) Yugoslavia; in mos 
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eases, the Commission has been requested to secure such extracts; and under 
the law it must attempt to do so; 

(3) Valuation.—As your cominittee is fully aware, this is a most difficult prob- 
lem; in Yugoslavia there is no such thing as a free market, and determination of 
value can only be made after inspection of the physical condition of, and war 
dainage, if any, to each property. 

In view of the foregoing, a staff of competent employees is needed in 
Yugoslavia. 

A small field branch, consisting of two attorneys, with clerical help, was estab- 
lished by the Commission in February 1951 in the American Embassy in Belgrade. 
This staff functioned in cooperation with a counterpart field office set up by the 
Yugoslav Government. The Commission has not had a field branch in Yugo- 
slavia since October 15, 1951. 

At the present time the Commission is concerned with claims arising under 
the Yugoslav Claims Agreement of 1948 and under the Claims Convention be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Panama, ratified on October 11, 1950. 

During the past vear procedures for processing the claims under the Yugoslay 
Claims Agreement of 1948 were developed. The formulation of these proce- 
bv types and sizes of claims, and location of 
I 


1 


dures required analyses or sti 





the properties involved therein. This also required the securing of official copies 
of applicable basic Yugoslay laws, regulations, and decrees, which have been 
translated by the Commission. A digest of the laws of Yugoslavia relative to 


such matters as ownership and transfer of property or interests therein, inhevi- 
tance, bankruptey, corporation law, decedents’ estates, mortgages, taxation, et 


has been prepared by the Commission for staff use, 

Of the 1,491 claims that have been filed with the Commission under the Yugo- 
slav Claims Agreement, all have been sereened by the administrative and legal 
staffs and, of this number, all but % have been delivered by the Commission to 
the Yugoslav Government pursuant to the provisions of article 9 (b) of the 
Yugoslav Claims Agreement. 

In addition to the afore-mentioned screening, some 600 of the Yugoslav claims 
have been given a legal and a valuation review by the Commission’s staff for the 
purpose of determining whether the claims, as filed, were adequate from a legal} 


and valuation viewpoint for ad) tdication, 

This review developed that over 90 percent of the claims reviewed were found 
to be inadequate, because of the need to secure documents and other evidence from 
Yugoslavia. As a result of this review of 600 claims, the Commission has re- 
quested 500 claimants to furnish evidence or information, as deseribed in the 
request, and coneurrently submitted requests to the Yugoslav Government for 
the furnishing of specific documents or other evidence in the case of 400 claims. 

A comprehensive survey has been concluded of claims involving principally 
farm lands (approximately 400 in number) located in the Vojvodina area of Yugo- 
slavia, the principal agricultural section of Yugoslavia, by the Commission’s 
Washington statf in conjunction with other agencies of the Federal Government. 
This survey, together with exchange of information to be furnished in aceord- 
ice with an arrangement with the Swiss and British Governments, the nationals 
which have similar claims, will, it is hoped, expedite the adjudieation of this 


group of claims. 

As to the Panama claims, special rules and regulations were published in the 
Federal Register on November 1, 1951, setting February 29, 1952, as the cut-off 
late for filing such A comprehensive study has been made of over 200 
files of potential claimants and certified copies of land extracts covering the 
properties in question have been obtained from the Government of Panama and 





translated into English. 

With the 1953 budget request entirely granted, and with the complete co- 
yperation of the Yugoslav officials delegated to work with the personnel of the 
Commission’s field staff, in the procuring of the necessary documentary or other 
evidence, it is anticipated that the following work will have been completed by 
June 30, 1958: 

1) Requests for evidence in all claims (1, 
Field Braneh for transmission to the Yugo 

(2) One thousand proposed decisions will have been made by the Commission; 

3) Of the 1,000 proposed decisions, hearings will have been requested and 
eoneluded cn approximately 150 therecf, 

The Commission subseribes to the views of your committee in insisting that 
| not, in any way, be borne bv the 


1) will have been forwarded to the 











(iovernment: 


the costs of the work of this Commission shal 


United States taxpaver. The present law places this burden in = part on 
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the claimants by directing that 3 percent of the-award payments be deducted f 
such costs. Experience has shown that deductions at this rate will not be sufficie:: 
to permit this Commission either to complete its work by March 10, 1954, 
Within the 3 percent deduction of award payments re quired by law. This co: 
clusion has been concurred in by the President’s Bureau of the Budget, as indicat: 
by its approval of the 1953 estimate of $350,000. This amount, together wil 
prior year obligations of $145,852 and the current year estimated obligation. 
of $212,729, exceeds any 3 percent limitation by $188,581. 

Consequently, this Commission has initiated action through the Depar 
ment of State to amend the act ereating the Commission so as to require t¢! 
deduction of an increased percentage of all award payments to defray the cost 
of the work of the Commission. Experience in undertakings by somewhat similar 
governmental agencies relating to international claims matters shows that 
pereent is inedequate. The total cost to the United States Government 
disposing of the American Mexican elaims was 7 percent of the amount of t! 
award payments h 

Mr. Froop. Do vou care to make any other observations, Mr 


Marvel? 
ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR COMMISSION TO YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Marvec. In connection with the statement tn the record, th: 
primary difficulty we have is to comply with the provision of law which 
established this Commission. Under that law we are required to 
adjudicate claims of American nationals whose property has been 
taken or nationalized by a foreign country. 

In order to do that we must obtain evidence on which decisions can 
be based. All of the evidence in the cases now before us is in a foreign 
country—in Yugoslavia. 

The addition to the budget of this Commission is based primarily 
on an increase in the personnel which will be sent to Yugoslavia to 
obtain the evidence which we are required under the law to obtain 
We are quite aware that the amount we ask is in excess of the 3-percent 
provision of the law. 

Mr. Froop. How many people do you intend to send to Yugo- 
slavia? 

Mr. Marver. With this increased appropriation we intend to send 
14 —. 

Mr. Froop. What kind of people are they? Give us their Civi! 
Prin classifications and salary brackets, and if vou have a chart 
prepared showing that, will you please submit it. 

Mr. Marven. We have such a chart prepared. 

My. Froop. We shall insert that in the record at this point 

(Information referred to is as follows: ) 


Chief 
Assistant chic 
Investigators 
C hauffeur trat 
Clerk-typist 


Total 


Mr. Froop. You are including Foreign Service reservists in this 
are vou? There are some Foreign Service people going with this now’ 

Mr. Witsper. No, Mr. Chairman. We are assigning some of our 
people in Belgrade to work on this particular phase of the investiga- 
tion. That is part of the regular staff. 
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Mr. Froop. There will be part of the regular staff of the Foreign 
Service staff and Foreign Service offices at the Belgrade post who will 
cooperate with the Commission. That does not cost us anything 
more then, does it? . 

Mr. Witser. It does not. 
® Mr. Froop. Then these 14 people vou are asking for, Mr. Marvel 
are in addition to whatever you will get that way? 

Mr. Marven. That is correct. What we contemplate is a team of 
investigators. These 14 will make up three teams which will be able 
to spread out through the country simultaneously in order to bring 
this work to a conclusion as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Froop. Will they all leave here together to go to Belgrade? 

Mr. Marve. If possible, we would prefer that. 

Mir. FLoop. Will they be based in Belgrade? 

Mr. Marven. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Then there will be three task forees operating in 
Yugoslavia? 


Mr. Marve. Yes. 
DUTIES OF TASK FORCES IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Froop. What will the duties of one of the three task forces be, 
generally? 

Mr. Marver. Well, we have filed with us 1,490 claims. That ts, 
1,490 properties which are alleged to have been taken by the Yugo- 
slavian Government. True, some of those are bank accounts, but 
the greater part of them are property claims, either industrial prop- 
erties, such as plants, refineries, electric light plants, or they are farms 
and farm properties owned by these Americans. 

There ts no such thing in Yugoslavia as a free market. We cannot 
establish values on any knowledge of what is bought or sold in Yugo- 
slavia because nothing is freely bought or sold. It is regulated by 
the Government. Consequently, it is only by an inspection of these 
properties that we can arrive at what is a true value of them, and also 
as to Whether any war damage has been done to the properties which, 
in turn, should be deducted from any award that is given. 

So these separate units or these task forces first would check the 
records to see whether the claimant is the owner, by lookimg at the 
transcript in the joeal courthouse and would then go to the location 
to estimate the value of the property. They would then have to 
see whether any subsequent transfers of the property had been made 
since the claimant filed his claim with us. That would be the primary 
job of those people. 

Mr. Froop. That would be the same general duties performed by 
these three different groups operating out of Belgrade? 

Mir. Marven. That isright. We feel that operating simultaneously 
we can clear it up and get the evidence we require. 


MAKE-UP OF THE TASK FORCES 


Mir. FLoop. Is there anything magical about the number 14? 

Nir. Marven. No. It is the smallest unit we think is possible to 
accomplish the work. 

Mr. Froop. Will they all be Amertean citizens? 
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Mr. Marvev. Oh, ne. Some of the investigators and some trans- 
lators can be hired locally. 

Mr. Froop. How many Americans will there be in this 14? 

Mr. Marve. There will be eight Americans. 

Mr. FLoop. And the others will be natives vou will pick up when 
you start operating? 

Mr. Kiney. Six local chauffeurs and translators. 

Mr. Froop. How many claims have been adjudicated to date since 
this organization was brought into being? 

Mr. Marvev. Why, we have handed down proposed decisions that 
have involved $9,800,000. 

Mr. Froop. How many claims have been paid? 

Mr. Marvenr. We have paid none. In all of these cases the claims 
have been denied primarily on the basis of lack of qualifications as to 
nationality of the claimant. 


ATTITUDE OF THE YUGOSLAVIAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. FLoop. What has been the history of vour experience with 
reference to the Yugoslav Government and its activities since they 
started? Has there been any change and if so, when did it happen 
and what is the situation today? 

Mr. Marve. Well, the situation there is that we have an agree- 
ment with the Yugoslavian Government under which the Yugoslavian 
Government set up a counterpart to our field branch in Yugoslavia. 
A person in the Foreign Office of Yugoslavia was appointed with the 
rank of ambassador to deal with our representative in’ Belgrade 
Under that agreement we request the Yugoslavian Government for 
certain evidence. It is through this Yugoslavian counterpart set-up 
that the evidenee is obtained. They are slow in that they must 
translate every paper we give them into Serbian before the Yugo- 
slavian Government will handle it. That is the delay. But primarily 
a further delay has been oceasioned by the withdrawal of all of our 
field branch from Belgrade in October of last vear. That was neces- 
sitated yy the lack of funds. 

Consequently, in the receipt of the evidence we have requested 
from the Yueoslavian Government there has been a delay for those 
{two reasons. 

\Ir. Froop. What has been the attitude of the Yugoslavian Govern- 
ment insofar as cooperation is concerned to expedite this thing from 
the very beginning and has there been any change, if any, since? 

Mr. Marven. No. TIT think their intention to cooperate fully 
existed at the start of this and still exists. They have, Mr. Chairman, 
as vou know, the hope of a reverter interest in this fund which does 
ceive them some incentive to cooperate. 

Mr. Froop. Have we placed in the record at any time the charts on 
page 272 of the justifications dealing with the subject matter of some of 
these claims by category, dollar value, and groups? 

Mr. Winner. I do not believe we have, Mr. Chairman, in current 
terms at least 

Mr. McKrovaGu. They have been furnished that. 

Mr. Fioop. If there is no objection I weuld like to insert in the 
record at this point that part of page 272 of the justifications which 
constitutes such a chart or such a table. 
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Mr. MceKxrouGcu. And 273 also, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, and 273. Beginning at the bottom of page 272 
of the justifications and running through page 273 thereof. Lt begins 
at that part of page 272 which is the last paragraph. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


All of the properties, the subject matter of the claims, are located in Yugoslavia. 
Before adjudication, it is necessary to verify in Yugoslavia ownership in the claim- 
ant and in addition to ascertain there the value of the property, if possible. Per- 
tinent Yugoslav laws and decrees have been translated. The claims have been 
broken down as tO amounts, types, and geographieal locations, with a view to 
simplifving the adjudication of the claims. As of September 30, 1951, the break 
down re vealed the following: 


27 S1.000.000 to SI 1,000,000 and totaling SUS, OOO, O00 
22. $500,000 to $1,000,000 and totaling 15, 000, OOO 
96 SLOO,000 to S8500,000 and totaling 21, OG, OOO 
1.319 claims of less than S1OQ0,000 and totaling 16, 686, 507 





Total (1,464 150, 686, 507 


$v categories, the claims have been broken down as follows: 


Claims 
(1) Bank accounts ISS $834, S36. 79 
(2) Stock shares Q7 59, 077, 042. 62 
(3) Personal property 10) 2, 374, 006. 21 
(4) Bonds 17 218, 111. 05 
(5) Mixed personal property 30 12, 492, 212. 19 
(6) Real and personal properts 159 38, 028, 161. 95 
(7) Real property 853 37, 662, 136. 11 
Total 1, 384 150, 686, 506. 02 
No amounts were stated in claims for 
(1) Bank accounts 4 
(2) Stock shares se 12 
(3) Personal property 5 
(4) Bonds 0 
(5) Mixed personal property t 
6) Real and personal property 7 
7) Real property 15 
Total SO 
Grand total 1, 464 


Since September 30, 1951, 26 additional claims totaling $959,741.09 have been 
received and filed. 


NEED FOR FURTHER LEGISLATION 


Mr. FLoop. Your statement inserted in the record, Mr. Chairman, 
indicates an interest in more legislation. For what purpose? 

Mr. Marven. The purpose is to make certain that the cost of the 
operation of this Commission is not a burden on the American tax- 
paver. We feel verv rightly and [ think we certainly believe your 
committee feels very rightly, and we agree with it, that that should 
not be done. Consequently, we have had the opportunity to make a 
study of the work which must still be accomplished and have come to 
the conclusion that legislation should be proposed increasing the 
amount of percentage whieh would be dedueted from any award pay- 
ments. We feel that is where the burden should lie. We have gone 
over the percentage allowed under the American-Mexican Claims 
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Commission, which was not so involved a procedure as we have here, 
and for the cost there over 7 percent of the amount awarded was de- 
ducted for the expenses. Consequently, we feel 3 percent is not suffi- 
cient to accomplish the large amount of work which must be done 
within the time limits imposed on us, by the act. In that, the Presi- 
dent’s Bureau of the Budget has concurred in approving the amount 
before this committee, and consequently we have prepared a_ bill 
changing the percentage figure and it is now in the appropriate chan- 
nels in the Department of State. 

Mr. FLoop. But you propose to ask for legislative relief insofar as 
the 3-percent restriction is concerned? 

Mr. Marvev. That is our only legislative proposal. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Preston. 


HANDLING OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Preston. How long has this Commission been in existence, 
Mr. Marvel? 

Mr. Marve. The law was approved by the President in March 
1950. The Commission was not appointe ‘d until the end of August- 
August 28, 1950. So it has been in existence not quite a vear “and a 
half. 

Mr. Preston. And no claim has been adjudicated? 

Mr. Marve. Yes; we have adjudicated. Under our rules the 
Commission makes a proposed decision which is then sent to the 
claimant. Under our rules the claimant then has 30 days within 
which to ask for a formal hearing. We devised that procedure in the 
hope that many claimants would not ask for a formal hearing and, 
therefore, we could save that much time. In the cases involving 
$9,800,000, proposed decisions have been made by the Commission, 
and in the case of seven of them the 30-day period runs out within the 
next day or two and only one of the claimants has indicated a request 
for a hearing. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Marvel, under the law, who carries the burden 
of proof in this matter? Is it the claimant or has the board under- 
taken to establish the case for the claimant? 

Mr. Marven. Under the law the claimant is permitted to request 
this Commission to obtain evidence in support of the claimant's claim. 
In most cases that is done. We are then required under the law to 
assist the claimant in the proof of his case by obtaining the evidence 
he requests. That can only be done through the Yugoslavian 
Government. That is where the evidence is. Most of it has to do 
with land extracts and title abstracts, and also evidence as to the 
value. So we do not determine the burden of proof. That remains, 
in my opinion, the same as in any other court, but we do assist the 
claimant and have to, under the law, obtain the proof. 

Mr. Presron. If he makes an unreasonable demand for proof you 
disallow it and do not undertake to get it. Is that right? 

Mr. Marvew. If he makes an unreasonable demand in that no such 
evidence exists in Yugoslavia then we are under no obligation to 
assist him. 

TYPES OF CLAIMS FILED 


-Mr. Preston. Do you have a breakdown of the types of claims that 
have been filed? How many farm claims have been filed? 
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Mr. Marvev. That is just what the chairman has inserted in the 
record, which appears on pages 272 and 273 of the justifications. 

Mr. Preston. I was reading your statement at the time and did 
not realize he had inserted it in the record. So the biggest activity 
you have is in the field of real property? 

Mr. Marvet. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. What percentage of real property claims are farm- 
land claims? 

Mr. Marve. I would say approximately half of them. We are 
now working together with other agencies of the Government with 
respect to 400 claims which are based upon rural land. With the 
information we can obtain from other agencies here, together with 
information which we are obtaining through an agreément we made 
with the similar British commission dealing with the same type of 
properties, and also the Swiss commission which is dealing with the 
same type of properties, we hope to be able to arrive at a fair figure 
for farm land which, when done, will permit us to determine approxi- 
mately 400 cases very quickly. 

Mr. Preston. It should not be very difPeult to classify the land 
in Yugoslavia generally into four categories as to class A, class B, 
class C, and class D depending on the type of land, the state of culti- 
vation, the timber and so forth. 


EFFECT OF INFLATION ON CLAIMS 


Mr. Marve. We can get a rather good figure for 1939, but the 
difficulty we have is to applv a formula to that figure in view of the 
inflation and in view of the price control of the Government over all 
crops. 

Mr. Presron. Are vou obliged to take into account the inflated 
price of land in Yugoslavia today, or is the settlement to be based 
on the value at the time it was expropriated? 

Mr. Marve. We have to determine its value at the time the land 
was taken. In most cases we find land was taken in 1946. 

Mr. Preston. Is that the price vou are supposed to adjust on? 

Mr. Marver. We are supposed to determine the value as of the 
time of the taking. 

Mr. Preston. Do you pay off on that price? 

Mr. Marvev. That is the price we pay off on. 

Mr. Preston. Where does inflation come into it then? 

Mr. Marve. There is great inflation in Europe. 

Mr. Preston. I know that, but where does it come into the picture 
if vou are supposed to pay off on the 1946 price? 

Mr. Marve. We are supposed to pay off on the price on the day 
it was taken, which in most cases was 1946. 

Mr. Preston. You did not have an appreciable inflation at that 
time, did you? 

Mr. Marvet. In Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Marve. According to all of the information we can get from 
the economists of this Government and other governments there was 
considerable appreciation and inflation in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Preston. More so than in other European countries at that 
time? 
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Mr. Marve. Of that I have never made a comparative study. 
cannot answer that. 

Mr. Presron. You know inflation did not hit France until afte: 
1946? 

Mr. Marver. I remember that because T was in Europe at 
time. You are quite right, sir. 


WITHDRAWAL OF YUGOSLAVIAN FIELD OFFICE 


Mr. Presron. | have noticed in vour statement that vou put in the 
record that vou withdrew vour field office from Yugoslavia in October 
1951. é 

Mr. Marve. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Preston. You say vou did that because of the lack of funds. 

Mr. Marver. We were forced to have them return. 

Mr. Preston. Did vou at the same time have to lose anvbody from 
vour Washington staff? 

Mr. Marvew. We did. 

Mr. Preston. How many people? 

Mr. Marve. Of the 32 positions which are now authorized, 26 are 
emploved or filled, 

Mr. Presron. Are filled? 

Mr. Marven. Yes. 

Mr. Presroxn. Were any of those vacancies brought about by 
resignation? 

Mr. Marve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How many? 

Mr. Marve. Two resigned. 

Mr. Presron. Then vou separated four people? 

Mr. Marve. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Why did you not separate further in Washington 
rather than to bring these people for whom vou had just paid the 
expense of sending them to Yugoslavia, back to Washington? Why 
did you not separate more people in Washington and leave these 
people over there to establish these values which vou are so eager to 
establish now? Was that, in vour opinion, good administration? 

Mr. Marven. As vou put the statement, it would not be good 
administration, but as the actual facts were, we did the only thing 
possible. Of the three people who were Americans who were in 
Yugoslavia, two of them determined to resign and did return at no 
expense to the Commission. We were not burdened with that. 

Mr. Presron. Regarding that. Mr. Marvel, vou said vou withdrew 
your group? 

Mr. Marve. That is quite correct. We did withdraw. There 
were three persons there. 


THE MAMULA CASE 


Mr. Presron. But two of them resigned? 

Mr. Marven. They have not as vet resigned. | will put it this 
way. The two people indicated their intention to resign. Therefore 
we withdrew them. They have not as vet resigned 

Mr. Preston. Are they lawyers? 

Mr. Marver. They are lawvers. 
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Mr. Presron. Are they the man and woman you discussed before 
this committee previously? 

Mr. Marver. That is correct. Those are the very people. 

Mr. Preston. They were pot im good faith then when they went 
across tO represent vour Commission if they remained such a short 
period of time and then suggested that they wanted to resign from the 
work. 

Mr. Marven. That is a matter of opinion 

Mr. Presron. Well, | would certainly express the opinion myself 
that they were not in good faith. Did you have an agreement with 
these people to remain over there for a period of time comparable to 
other Foreign Service personnel going abroad? 

Mr. Marven. I do not think there was any express agreement, 
but that was certainly in my mind when I discussed it with them. 

Mr. Presvox. Are these people still on the payroll? 

Mr. Marve. They are not on the pavroll. They are labeled on 
leave without pay. 

Mr. Preston. When did that take place? 

Mr. Marveu. In October of 1951. 

Mr. Preston. They have not been paid by vou since they got 
back here then? 

Mr. Marven. No, sir. 

Mr. Presron. Nut why are they on a leave status then? 

Mr. Marver. Because they are waiting for a doctor's certificate 
as to their health before they will submit their resignation. 

Mr. Preston. Are they contending 

Mr. Marvev. I do not know whether they are contending, but 
they say there might be some reason for them to contend later that 
they did contract some diseases at this post, and have not asserted 
it as vet. 

Mr. Presron. These are a couple of smooth operators, it’ seems 
Let me see. As a matter of fact, if these people had not indicated 
they wanted to resign vou would have kept them? 

* Marver. No. We could not have kept them. 

* Presron. Oh, ves. Let us see if vou could not have. You 
could have reduced vour staff in Washington and kept them = over 
there, could you not? 

Mr. Marver. We could have, but [ do not think it would have 
been good administration to do that because at that time we had just 
received 1,490 claims which we were bound to screen here, 90 percent 
of which we found were lacking in certain documents and we were 
required under the law to obtain them and make them available for 
delivery to the Yugoslavian Government. Under the agreement we 
are required to deliver to the Yugoslavian Government a copy of 
each claim filed with us. That job could) only, be done here in 
Washington. 

WORK OF THE COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Preston. Do the Commissioners assist in that operation? 

Mr. Marve. No. 

Mr. Presrox. Do the Commissioners assist in sereening? 

Mr. Marvet. No. The Commissioners do not do that. 

Mr. Presrox. What have the Commissioners been doing on that 
while all of this has been going on for a vear and a half? 
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Mr. Marvet. The Commissioners have made agreements with the 
Yugoslavian Government. They have reached understandings with 
the British and Swiss Commissions. We have been faced with 
budget problems. In addition to that, the Commission has just 
concluded a hearing as a result of an investigation of an attorney as 
to his standard of conduct. We have spent a great deal of time on 
that particular ease. 

Mr. Presron. One of your employees? 

Mr. Marver. No. He is an attorney who has been admitted to 
practice before this Commission under the rules. He was a former 
employee of the State Department. So this Commission has had 
considerable work to do and has not done the job of the Solicitor’s 
Office in screening these claims to see whether they meet the require- 
ments that our rules set out. 

Mr. Presron. The basic law set out that you should have six 
Commissioners. Is that right? 

Mr. Marver. Three Commissioners. 

Mr. Presron. I thought I saw six here somewhere. 

Mr. Marvev. I think under that title there is the number six 
because it takes in the fact that each Commissioner has a stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr. Preston. Why do you carry them under the title of Com- 
missioner, Mr. Marvel? 

Mr. Marve. That does not seem clear tome. Ido not know why. 
It says there, “In the office of the Commissioners” there are six 
people, which is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Marvel, this job can be made a reasonably 
simple job or it can be made a difficult job to perform, depending on 
how you people approach it, that is, how aggressively you do it and 
how willing vou are to cut through involved procedure that can be 
established if anybody wants to establish it. It seems to me that we 
are running the show. We are depending on Yugoslavia for their 
participation and cooperation and you indicate they are willing to 
cooperate. It should not take any abnormal length of time to put a 
valuation on real property. The bank accounts speak for themselves. 
Certainly if you are bound by the 1946 level there is a record of the 
value of stocks. On industrial plants the tax digests and their earn- 
ings, and the statements of the operators at that time when they were 
expropriated, as to their earnings, should certainly allow you to fix 
some fair value or worth on the industrial plants. 

The Congress of the United States has already looked askance at 
this operation, and I think you will find that they are going to con- 
tinue to look closely into the way it is conducted because it has been 
our experience that these commissions never work Out in the way they 
are set up. They are originally set up to work out, but they always 
last two or three times as long and always cost about two or three 
times as much money as they originally think they will, or as they 
were originally planned to utilize. 

So it is the hope of this committee that vou will exercise all the 
diligence possible and apply the best administrative practices in dis- 
posing of these claims. 

I could talk to vou a long time and ask vou lots of questions about 


these claims, but vou have enough trouble on vour hands with your 
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3 percent, in my opinion, without my asking you a lot of questions 
about the 1,400 claims. 

Do you think by the time vou come back here next year you will 
have any change in claims paid? 

Mr. Marve. Oh, certainly, sir. In the statement I filed with the 
committee we estimated the results to be accomplished by June of 
1953, which will be more than a year from now. But certainly within 
a year from now if we get this help to do the job in Yugoslavia there 
is every reason to believe that we will have perhaps two-thirds of 
these claims disposed of, 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston. I would suggest that vou carefully sereen anybody 
else you send to Yugoslavia and do not send any invalids, or any 
attorneys without having a definite understanding with them that they 
ure to stay over there a minimum period of 2 years, or until such time 
as the Commission deems it advisable to bring them back. Then if 
they do not stay the length of time vou designate, they can come back 
at their own expense. 


SALARIES OF COMMISSIONERS AND THEIR STENOGRAPHERS 


Mr. Presron. That is all, Mr. Chairman. One other question I 
do want toask. What about this figure here of $60,930 for six people 
in the Office of Commissioners? What are their salaries? 

Mr. Marvev. The salaries of the Commissioners are fixed by law 
at $15,000. The salaries of the others are the balance between that 
and the figure you just mentioned, which is what is paid to the seere- 
taries of each of the Commissioners. 

Mr. Presron. That leaves a balance of $15,930. So cach one of 
the secretaries is paid ever $5,000; is that right? 

Mr. Marvev. No; 1 do not think that is exactly correct, sir. 

Mr. Presron. Refer to page 269. You see where we have six 
people in the Office of Commissioners at a total annual rate of $60,930? 

Mr. Marven. That is the correct figure. 

Mr. Preston. The three Commissioners get $15,000 apiece, which 
totals $45,000, leaving a balance of $15,930. 

Mr. Marvew. Then your arithmetic is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Presvon. What are these people? female secretaries? 

Mr. Marve. Female secretaries. 

Mr. Preston. They are pretty highly paid. That is a higher rate 
than the average secretary in the Government. 

Mr. McKeroueu. That ts including the 12 percent raise. 

Mr. Kiney. Three GS-9’s. 

Mr. Presron. GS-9 makes $5,000 in the lowest grade. If we had 
to pay that rate throughout the Government for secretaries we would 
be in a pretty bad state. 

Mr. McKeouau. Might I add for the benefit of the Congressman 
that these are all people who have been in Government for some 
time and had the increased rates of pay over the years. 

Mr. Presron. That may be true, Mr. MeKeough, but we think 
we are looking at it not just as to who the individual is, but what in 
dollars and cents it costs to operate your office. 
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Mr. MeKroucu. | appreciate that, but an explanation of it is that 
there was not any disposition on the part of the Commission to be 
extravagant and spend the money. ‘These are people who have been 
engaged in work in the Government in various offices, that the Com 
missioners brought to their office. 

Mr. Presron. Are any of these people engaged in the clerical work 
or screening, or are they just assistants to the Commission? 

Mr. Marver. No. They do a great deal of work throughout the 
Commission, 


WORK DONE PRIOR TO SUBMISSION OF CLAIMS TO YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. MeKroveu. | might say, Mr. Preston, at the time we put the 
deadline out on the last date to file the claims, we got in the last 2 
weeks of June, in that the deadline was June 30, 1951, approximately 
1,000 claims in that 2-week period. In order to get them to Yugo- 
slavia in anticipation of the situation that was then developing with 
rel: ation to appropriation disabilities, we put everybody in the place 
to work in connec ig with the job of - reening. There are two sereen- 
ings involved. No. 1, we were urged by re pee sentatives of the State 
Department in the Beran of those who had been in Belgrade, in the 
Embassy, who had come to our place to give us the benefit of their 
experience at our request, that we must be very careful in connection 
with the submission of the papers to the Yugoslavian Government in 
the interests of the claimant as well as the international relationship 
feature, to make sure that no derogatory statements about the Tito 
government might be left mm the files without having the evidence 
screened to make sure that we have returned to the claimants any 
such papers carrying any such derogatory remarks. 

| think from a practical standpoint we can understand that the 
State) Department relationships were involved and we wanted. to 
cooperate. Everybody in our place helped in that sereening job. 
There were some 1,200 of them that went between June 30 and a date 
soon thereafter. It took, first of all, a considerable amount of work 
on the part of evervbody—the secretaries to the Commissioners, 
stenographers in the Solicitor’s office, the clerks’ office, the file clerks, 
and evervone else—to go through all of those papers and first ente: 
them on the docket and secondly put them in shape for the files, and 
screen them and get them over to Yugoslavia. 

Iam quite willing to concede that a bare and naked analysis of just 
the cold figures here might imply there has been very little, if any 
work, accomplished. IT think that the record of accomplishments 
indicates the contrary.  T think there has been a devotion to meet the 
will of the Congress, the desire of this committee in particular, with 
relation to doing the job within the time specified in the act by March 
10, 1954, and within the 3-percent limitation, 

In passing, I think in justice to the 3 percent, or, rather the lack of 
a sufficient amount on the 8 percent, this act was passed by the Con- 
gress in 1950. 1 think between 1950 and the current time as compared 
with other similar activities in the way of claims commissions, | think 
everybody will concede that the rate of cost certainly has monted in 
this country as against previous costs for a similar sort of work. | am 
frank to confess that I have no apologies to make for anybody that 
I know in the Commission. 1 think evervbodyv has devoted himself 
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and herself to the chores of the work. Unfortunately, we have met 
with some disabilities in the way of sickness. I do not know that it 
happens to be the fault of the temporary building we are in. I cannot 
say that, but we have a young lady who is out now for nearly 3 months, 
growing out a tonsillectomy operation. Apparently the infection 
spread throughout the entire body.+ She was formerly employed in the 
State Department and she has her sick leave. She is away and we 
have to pay her and are without her assistance. We have had several 
shifts within the show, so it is not so simple a task as simply taking 
the arithmetical basis and saving so many claims and so many dollars 
with appropriate approaches to it, and with setting up a formula on 
which to base this conclusion. 

This act is strange in the respect that it is the first act of its kind, 
lam told, and | think correctly so, where the claimant has a right 


to come in and argue any finding we first make. Automatically he 
is granted a formal hearing. He brings his witnesses and we go 
through the procedure of listening. ‘ 


UNETHICAL CONDUCT HEARING 


The chairman has pointed out that we have spent or just finished 
up last week a very unhappy case of a hearing on charges against a 
former State Department employee who was involved in the legisla- 
tive work of setting up this Commission. He wound up with a cer- 
tain number of claims and he was charged with unethieal conduct 
We had to devote considerable time to this. 

Mr. Preston. Is there anything involved more than unethteal 
conduct? 

Mr. McKrovuGu. That ts all. 

Mr. Presron. Did he solicit claims as a result of his intimacy? 

Mr. Mehrovcu. We have not as vet determined. 

Mir. Karey. He is charged with it. He is charged with the viola- 
tion of six ethical points. 

Mr. Presroxn. Have these facts been made known to our Justice 
Department? 

Mr. MeKrovucu. No. Not to the Justice Department. 

Mr. Presron. Well, vou may find a violation of law involved here. 

Mr. McKeroucu. That may be. We have not vet come to a con- 
clusion. The Commission has not vet received the transeript of the 
hearing. It will make a decision. Under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act new rules were filed in the federal Register to cover dis- 
ciplinary action. Those rules provide when the Commission makes its 
findings that thev are reviewable by the Secretary of State. The 
Secretary of State’s Legal Adviser is throughly familiar with the story, 
and Tam sure if there is any violation of law it will be promptly cared 
for. 

‘Mr. Preston. How long did these lawyers stay in Yugoslavia? 

Mr. MeKrovau, How long do they stay? 

Mr. Presron. Yes. 

Mr. MceKeroucu. Well, one staved I think about 7 months and was 
recalled to give us the benefit of his experience so that we could learn 
better how to handle our work from here to Yugoslavia, and Mr. 
Mamula and his wife I think were there about 6 months. 
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Mr. Presron. They are not qualified to handle claims before the 
Commission, [ trust? 

Mr. McKerovcu. Oh, no. They are not handling those claims. 
None of those lawyers that were involved in our place were involved in 
this case. 

THE MAMULA CASE 


Mr. Presron. | am thinking now in particular of these two people. 

Mr. Marveu. Our rules provide that no one ever associated with 
the Commission can appear before it for a period of 2 years after they 
leave the employ of the Commission, and never can they appear 
before the Commission in any claim which was current at the time 
they were emploved at the Commission. 

Mr. Preston. What are these people doing at present? Do you 
happen to know? 

Mr. Marvev. I do not happen to know, sir. 

Mr. McKrovGcu. You mean Mr. and Mrs. Mamula? 

Mr. Presron. Yes. 

Mr. MeKrovenu. They are back in Pittsburgh. He is in the 
general practice of law, as I understand it. Might I go off the record, 
if vou will, and | can go back on it later, in connection with this case 
which I referred to in the hearings which we have just finished there? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsuauy. Yes; 1 have a few questions. When you employed 
Mr. and Mrs. Mamula—is that their name? 

Mr. Manrven. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsuatt. When you employed them they were recommended 
by whom? 

Mr. Marven. They were recommended to me, sir, by a Foreign 
Service officer in the State Department. 

Mr. Marsnann. And they were carefully checked? 

Mr. Marve. They were checked by all the usual security pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Marsuaty. I am still vague in my mind after some of the 
questioning that took place here, as to the reason why they were over 
in Yugoslavia such a short time when they returned. According to 
the testimony of last vear they were expected to go to Yugoslavia in 
about April. Did they go on that date? 

Mr. Marven. They went in May. As I reeall it, it was the 5th of 
May of last vear. The screening was not quite accomplished by the 
ist of April, which we had hoped for. 

Mr. Marswauyi. And vou have asked them as to why they desired 
to return to this country? 

Mr. Marve. | have. 

Mr. Marsuauy. What reason do they give? 

Mr. Marve. They gave a great many reasons, one of which was 
the very bad living conditions in Belgrade. They have spoken to me 
about the possibility of injury to their health in being at that post, 
and they are just unhappy in the life which Belgrade offered. Also, 
they are frustrated because of lack of additional help in the Belgrade 
office and their inability to accomplish the job. 


Mr. Marsnaui. While they were at Belgrade did they make any 
requests to you for additional help? 

Mr. Marver. They did. The very first report we received from 
Mamula contained that request, in which he said that his initial 
survey of the situation made it quite clear that one task foree-—-and 
that is all you could call him, his wife, and the other person there— 
could never accomplish within the time limit an inspection of prop- 
erties and the obtaining of the evidence requested by the claimants’ 
documents. 

Mr. Marswaui. Mr. and Mrs. Mamula are both members of the 
legal profession and no doubt were familiar with claim procedure 
before they left for Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Marvev. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Marswaci. Did you give them any indication that they 
would be supplied ample help at the time they left, or were they 
given the understanding that they had to do the work themselves 
that they were sent there for? 

Mr. Marve. They were quite aware of the limitations in our bud- 
get and they knew what they could expect in the way of help. 


MONEY EXPENDED ON AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF BELGRADE FIELD 
OFFICE 


Mr. Marsaati. How much has been the total amount of money 
that you have expended on establishing vour field office in Belgrade? 

Mr. Marve. That I would have to look up, sir, but we will be very 
glad to give vou the exact figures. 

Mr. Kiney. I can state approximately it is about $38,000. 

Mr. Marver. I think that would be approximately the correct 
figure. 

Mr. Marsuauu. For that $38,000 could you tell us how much value 
the Commission has received for the expenditure of those funds? 

Mr. Marven. Yes. It has laid the groundwork for the Commission 
now to dispose of a large number of cases. | think it has laid the 
groundwork for the disposition of over 400 rural farm land cases which 
could not have been accomplished without the presence there of a 
member of the Field Branch. It has laid the groundwork, I think, 
for the Commission to determine after the acquiring of certain evi- 
dence, a great many cases which we have classified as bank account 
cases. It has certainly laid the groundwork for cooperation between 
the Yugoslavian officials and the American officials, without which we 
could never accomplish the work which the statute requires. I think 
the $38,000 has been well spent. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Were any claims filed in Belgrade? 

Mr. Marvex. Purported claims, | would call them, have been filed 
in Belgrade. In fact, the field staff sent over here to Washington 
over 600 files which were in the Embassy in Belgrade, all having to 
do with claims involved in the work of this Commission. Those files 
all had to be screened there and were done by our Field Branch people 
and sent back here. 

Mr. MarsuHaru. Do you recall the exact number of these 600 addi- 
tional that were filed in Belgrade? 

Mr. Marver. No. In many cases they were duplications of the 
ones that were filed here. No claims could be filed in Belgrade under 
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our rules. The claim must be filed here in Washington, but there 
were documents, correspondence between Americans and the Embassy 
in Belgrade relating to claims which later were filed here in Wash- 
ington, 

Mr. Marsnanp. Do vou have any indication that any claims were 
prompted because of the activities of vour Belgrade field office? 

Mr. Marve. I do not quite understand the question. I do not 
know what vou mean by prompted. 

Mr. Marsnauy. In other words, do vou feel that any claims were 
presented because of any activities on the part of vour Belgrade field 
office? 

Mr. Marver. No. I do not think so at all, sir, because all the 
claims must be presented here in Washington and the files that were 
found at the Embassy at Belgrade and the inquiries which are some- 
times made at the Embassy in Belgrade by persons, usually related to 
claims which already had been filed here in Washington. 1 do not 
believe any claim was initiated from Belgrade. 


ESTIMATING CLAIMS TO BE FILED 


Mr. Marsuaty. You mentioned in vour statement that vou have 
published in the Federal Register that your closirg date on Panama 
claims will be February 29, 1952. 

Mr. Marven. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. MarsHaut. Have vou observed any tnerease in the number 
of claums at this time? 

Mr. Marver. No. The Parama claims are relatively few in 
number. 

Mir. Marsnace. 1 beg vour pardon, Mr. Marvel, but in talking 
in terms of when vou were up here in’ March a year ago, we had 
something like 65 Yugoslav claims filed, 

Mir. Marven. That is right. 

Mr. MarsHacy. That was a comparative few, as compared to 
what we have now. My question is directed to the point; Do you 
anticipate, or do vou have any information to date which would show 
vou are gomg to have a simiar increase in Panama claims? 

Mr. Marvenr. No. The total number in the Yugoslavian claims of 
almost 1,500 claims was contemplated from the very start here. We 
always thought there would be approximately 1,500) Yugoslavian 
claims. True, what they did was wait until the last minute and file 
them. [1 is true when we were here last only 65 were filed, but we did 
expeet the number which was ultimately filed. 

In the same way with the Panama claims we expect 200 claims to 
be filed. We base that on the old files we have and we expect that that 
will be the number. So far no Panama claim has been filed, although 
the closing date is only about a month away. 

I am just informe | that three have been filed, but nevertheless we 
expect the same pattern to result in these claims as in the Yugoslavian 
claims, and that approximately 200 will be filed within a month, 

Mr. Witper. As is indicated on page 274 of the justifications there 
has been compiled a list of Panama claimants numbering some 334. 

Mr. Marveu. Thank vou, Mr. Wilber. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Marsan. Back on the record. As a Commissioner you were 
in very close touch with vour work, were vou not? 

Mr. Marven. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuann. You had 65 claims presented in Mareh? 

Mr. Marven. That is right. 

Mr. Marsnany. You had 1,400 presented before the closing date? 

Mr. Marvev. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuany. Were you concerned at all at the number of claims 
that came in at the clese? 

Mr. Marven. No; because the total amount we had was just about 
what we guessed would be filed, 

Mr. Marsuanun. You had not anticipated cL where near that 
number, though, when vou were here in March? 

Mr. Marven. Oh, ves. [T think even the original hearings, before 
this Commission was appointed, before this committee, show that 
there was a potential list of claimants numbering approximately 
1.400 to 1.500. 

Mr. Witner. That is correct, Mr. Marshall. We provided a list 
of claimants which aggregated roughly 1,400 or 15,000 ceases in potential 
claims. 

Mr. MeKroucH. Might [ indieate too, Mr. Marshall—and | 
think this might explain it to a degree —we had to set a deadline, 
which vou can appreciate. | 

Mr. Marsuann. Certainly. 

Mr. MeKroucnu. We sent out a final notice to everybody. T think 
they were circularized four different times by our Commission, the 
final one going out to the effect that now the deadline is June 30. 
That went out, as LT reeall it, along about the middle of May or the 
latter part of May. They did not start to filter in until about the 
first or second week in June, and the last 2 weeks of June we picked 
up about a thousand of them. 

Mr. Marsuaue. Perhaps we ought to go off the record for this 
question, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. MarsHauyi. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Clevenger. 


EXTENT OF RESOURCES FOR YUGOSLAVIAN SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Chairman, as [ understand it, this $17,000,- 
000 in the tentative agreement you have with Yugoslavia is all the 
money vou are looking at? 

Mr. Marve. That is right. 

Mr. Crevencer. Yugoslavia had no vested interest in America 
that we could seize? 

Mr. Marven. That is where the $17,000,000 came from. We did 
seize it here. Tf it had not been here | doubt very much if we would 
have anything. 

Mr. Cievencer. What vou are looking at then, regardless of what 
is established here, is that these claimants, the ones who have a final 
adjudication, are going to have to divide on a pro rata basis? 

Mr. Marve. That may very well be. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is there any likelihood of the Tito government 
restoring any of these refineries or power plants, for instance, to their 
owners”? 
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Mr. Marvex. That is a matter of opinion. I have been in Yugo- 
slavia and my opinion is that as so long as the Tito government is in 
power they will never be restored to private individuals. 

Mr. CLtevencer. There is no disposition to pay an American owner 
for the property that they seized? 

Mr. Marven. Under this agreement they have paid the American 
owners. 

Mr. Cuevencer. What they think is fair? 

Mr. Marver. Anyway, we have admitted under this agreement that 
that is all the money the American owners are going to get. 

Mr. CLhevencer. $17,000,000? 

Mr. Marvev. That is correct. 

Mr. CLtevencer. What is all this shooting for then? What are we 
doing? Are we shadow boxing now about the balance of this $151,- 
000,000, or not? 

Mr. Marvet. The Department of State, you see, negotiated for the 
Government this treaty with Yugoslavia and the State Department 
agreed to accept in payment of all claims of all Americans whose 
property had been taken, the sum of $17,000,000. In my opinion, 
that is all the Americans can ever hope to look for. 

Mr. CLevencer. Now we have a program of military aid to the 
Yugoslavians. Is there a probability that the Export-Import Bank or 
some other bank might loan them or advance them the money to pay 
these claims? 

Mr. Marvert. We would have to make another agreement with 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Crevencer. We will, but the chances are, Uncle Sam being 
the kind of a dreamer he is internationally, that we may wind up 
paving these claimants if they establish these claims, especially if 
ther are American citizens. 

Mr. Marve. New negotiations would have to be started by the 
Department of State to arrive at that conclusion. 


BREAKDOWN OF GRADES AND DUTIES OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Crevencer. In your shop down here vou have an average of 
about $6,000 a week. There is no breakdown, unless Mr. Wilber 
has one, that is, there is no green sheet showing the grades or duties 
of these employees. You have 32 presently and want 45. 

Mr. Marver. We are authorized 32, but we actually have 26. | 
will be very glad to supply that to the committee. 

Mr. Crevencer. | think it should go in the record. 

Mr. Winser. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLevencer. But vou know the committee has always hereto- 
fore required a green sheet so that we might look at the activities of 
these various agencies as we go through. It makes it easier for us to 
see who is getting what. 

Mr. Witeer. Surely. 

Mr. Crevencer. How many of the personnel here are attorneys? 
There are three of them and the three Commissioners, and then vou 
have probably three stenographers or assistants? 

Mr. Marve. Three stenographers. I will be very glad to in- 
corporate this breakdown in the record. 

Mr. CLevencer. This shows it? 
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Mr. Marve . Yes. 
Mr. FLoop. Without objection we will insert that. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Actual posi- Estimated Requested 
Servinn tions, 1951 | positions, 1952) positions, 1943 
Position titles and cant ee i = x Ce 


grade : . : 
Num- Annual) Nam- Annual Num- Annual 


ber rate ber rate ber rate 

Commissioners Law 3 $45, 000 4 $45,000 3 | $45,000 
General counsel GS-15 1 10,000 1. 10,800 1 11, 300 
Executive director GS-15 1 | 10,000 1 | 10,800 
Solicitor GS-15 1 10,000 1 | 10,800 1 11, 300 
Associate solicitor GS-15 1 10,000 1 10,800 1 11, 300 
Chief, claims valuation GS-15 ] 11, 300 
Attorney, Field Branch GS-15 1 10,000 1. 10,800 
Chief, Fie id Brane h FSR-2 1} 11,130 
Attorney, Solicitor’s Office GS-14 1 10, 000 
Account nt, Claims Valuation Division Gis-14 i 10, 000 
Business economist GS-14 1 9, 000 l 9, 600 

Assistant Chief FSR-3 1 9, 130 
Executive assistant and clerk of Commission GS-13 l &, 760 
Attorney, Solicitor’s Office GS-13 2 15, 200 2) 16,150 

Appraiser, claims Valuation Division GS-13 j 1 &, 760 
Attorney, Office of Solicitor GS-12 i 7, 440 
Investigator, Claims Valuation Division GS-12 1 6, 400 1 7.040 
Investigators, Claims Valuation Division FSR-4__}.- 6 41, 760 
Attorney, Office of Solicitor GS-11 ] 5, 400 | 5,940 2 12, 680 
Consultant, Office of Solicitor GS-11 1 5, 400 1 5,940 |. 
Secretaries n GS-9 3 | 13,925 2 | 10,020 3 15, 930 

Administrative assistant. __- GS-9 i 1 5, 310 
Attorney __. GS-9 1 4,600 3 | 14.730 1 5, 310 
Seeretaries GS-7 1 4, 205 
Administrative assistant GS-7 1 3, 825 1 4, 205 
Attorney . GS-7 4 | 15,425 j 4, 205 : 
Secretary ; : GS-5 3 4, 300 4 13,170 6 21, 960 
Clerk-stenographer Gis-4 2 6, O70 2 6, 205 $ 13, 340 
Clerk-typist Gs-4 1 2, 875 2 6, 205 2 6, 670 

Do (75-3 ] 2. 650 
Clerk-stenographer GS-3 H 2,950 |... aie ests 
Chautffeur-translator Loeal l 1, 860 1 1, 860 3 5, 580 
Clerk-typist.-- do 3 3, 960 
Total Recs 31 196, 9380 32 211,425 45 | 287,920 


USE OF VESTED FUNDS 


Mr. CLevencer. This seizure of all this American property of the 
American citizen, if it is ever recouped, must come from his own 
Government outside of this $17,000,000 which was vested. Is that 
about it? 

Mr. Marven. T do not think so. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is, outside of the expenses of the Commis- 
sion, of course. 

Mr. Marven. That is correct; $17,000,000 is the only fund Ameri- 
cans can look to for reimbursement for the property that has been 
taken. 

Mr. CLevencer. | just wanted to get a picture of it so that we could 
see that in the final adjudication of these claims if they are sustained 
it would probably be a claim against the United States Government. 

Mr. Marven. I do not think anybody could ever assert a claim 
against the United States Government because the United States 
Gove sim has done nothing against these people. It is the Yugo- 
slavian Government that has done it. 

Mr. CLevencer. | know. 

Mr. Marven. The only fund they can look to is the $17,000,000 
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Mr. CLevencer. But we have not asserted any protection for these 
people against the Yugoslavian Government. 

Mr. Manrven. Except to the extent of $17,000,000, that is true. 

Mr. ClevenGcer. That is right. 

Mr. Marve r. We do not know. Although $150,000,000 has been 
filed, [ do not know. 

Mr. Crevencer. You do not know what the bona fide is? 

Mr. Marven. I do not know what the bona fide amount will be 
Ina vear from now I think we will be ina very good position to tell 
vou gentlemen on that. 

Mr. Crevencer. Yes. [ think that is all. 

Mr. FLoop. I guess that is all, gentlemen. 

(For additional testimony regarding International Claims Com- 


mission, see page 357.) 


Wepnespay, JANUARY 30, 1952. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESSES 


CARISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRA- 

TION 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 

Mr. FLoop. We have the language changes now. Mr. Wilber, do 
you want to cover that at this time? 

Mr. Witper. | will be glad to. 

Mr. Froop. There are language changes at page 3 of the committee 
print. The first one is on pages 10, 11, and 12 of the justifications and 
pages 3 and 5 of the committee print. The change from $200,000 to 
$350,000 on the Claims Authority I think we have already discussed, 
have we not? 

INCREASED PRICE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


On page 5, at the bottom of that page, vou request authority to 
raise the replacement value of the motor vehicles from $3,000 to 
$3,600. Are vou pressing that? 

Mr. Winner. Yes, we are pressing it, Mr. Chairman. The Bureau 
of the Budget approved the exception in the case of only two vehicles 
for 1953. 

Mr. Froop. To $3,600? 

Mr. Winzper. To $3,600. 

Mr. Froop. Do vou think that the Chrysler and Cadillae peopl 
might be so interested in having our ambassadors drive around in thei 
distinguished vehicles that they might vield on the $3,000 value jus! 
for the purpose of having it said that Ambassador X is driving a 
Cadillac. or do they think that much of their trademark? 

Mir. Winger. They do think that much of their trademark, Mh 
Chairman, and up until this vear that argument has been rather com 
pelling, but with their increased costs it is impossible to get a lowe! 
price, 


Mr. Froop. We recognize increased costs, but [was just wondering 
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whether we could last them out another vear on the value of having 
a special car used for our ambassadors. 

Mr. Witreur. Thev have been turning us down regularly. 

Mr. Froop. They are getting tough? 

Mr. Witser. The only car we can get for $3,600 is the Chrysler 
Saratoga at this time. 

Mr. Loop. 1 was just wondering. IT talked to some people over- 
seas and they alwavs seemed to be very proud of the fact that our 
ambassadors are using their particular vehicle or model. Twas 
wondering if it wes worth $600 a car to them or to us to permit them to 
point that out with pride, and so on. 

Mr. Wineer. Lam sure we have used that argument. 

Mr. Froop. | know vou have. 

Mr. Hometstne. That is true when there is an over-abundance of 
cars. 

Mr. Froop. When the costs are not so high, | suppose. 

Mr. Hume sine. And when they are easy to get. Now, for in- 
stance, my understanding is that a United States citizen who has 
cash in pocket and wants to buy a Cadillac, has a long wait to get it. 
I do not know where these fellows get the money to buy Cadillacs, but 
lam told that is so. 

Mr. Froop. And they are getting a little tired of this argument 
about how nice it is for them for us to have that car? 

Mir. WitBer. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Humelsine. They will not even recognize it. 
FOREIGN CURRENCY CREDITS 


Mir. Froop. What about that limitation we set upon the 87,500,000 
on foreign currency credits, still on page 5 of the committee print? 

Mr. Winner. Mr. Chairman, actually we have been able to exceed 
that limitation this vear. We anticipate and have so planned our 
fiscal arrangement that we will probably use slightly in excess of 
$10,000,000 this vear. 

Mr. FLoop. So what do vou want to do in the language? 

Mr. Witser. The limitation does impose certain administrative 
complications. It is quite difficult for us to determine precisely by 
COUNTEY where our requirements of local currency may be answered or 
fulfilled by the availability of credits owned by or owed to the Govern- 
ment. We have always made it a practice to use the maximum 
amount of local currency through the use of such credits, so that the 
limitation does not enforce the use the credits to any greater extent 
than we normally would. 

Mr. Firoop. You have exceeded the limitation anvhow. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Humensine. By $2,500,000 approximately this vear. 

Mr. Winner. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Whose idea was this? Yours orours? It sounds goos 
enough to be ours. 

Mir. Homensine. It ts vours, | am sure, 

Mir. Winper. It is yours. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions on this 
foreign currency transfer? 
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PERSONNEL SERVICE LIMITATION 


Mr. Cusvencer. Yes, I have. IT want to call some attention to 
the language on page 10 of the justifications. That is the item nex! 
to the bottom of the page. It reads as follows: 

The limitation has curtailed essential activities by drastic personnel reduetions 
Some areas, particularly the security, intelligence and economic activities, have 
been cut to a dangerously low level in view of the requirements imposed by present 
world conditions, 

Where are the savings of this displaced personnel reflected? 

Mr. Winpur. All through the estimates, Mr. Clevenger. You 
recall we requested $77,400,000 last year. We had a base for 1952 of 
$74,500,000. The bill did not come out and was not signed until late 
October, which meant that we had retained stat? looking toward the 
continuation of our normal staff, up through and bevond the first 
quarter of this fiscal vear. In order to live within the $74,200,000 
that was provided in the act we had to cut back drastically some 300- 
odd positions in the domestic operations, about the same number of 
locals and, as | reeall it, about 400 Americans in the Foreign Service. 

Those are reflected on every sheet through here as a minus sign 
from the begining authorization for the year and the current author- 
ization. We had to completely reprogram every operation. 

Mr. Crevencer. Was that not by the imposition of the over-all 
cut in personnel? 

Mr. Humensine That is right. 

Mr. Witser. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Ctevencrer. You did not take it out of these particular ones 
that you pinpoint here and then not take some of the frosting off the 
cake there, did you? 

Mr. Winser. I did not answer vour question specifically. I do not 
mean that the insertion of a personal service limitation imposed this 
cut, but the availability of total funds. 

Mr. Cievencer. Why did you pinpoint these particularly sensitive 
areas? Did you make the same savings in the icing on the cake? 

Mr. Humetsine. No. We cut the Department. In every office of 
the Department except the Visa Division and the Passport Division 
we cut them. Those are the only two where we did not cut, and we 
cut into essential services, [ am sure, in a great many of these areas. 
But where the cut had the greatest effect, of course, we think, was in 
the economic area, where they had a much increased workload be- 
cause of the working arrangements that they had with Mr. Moore’s 
outfit. In security our security load has continued to be very high 
and we had to cut back there, which caused us some problems from 
the standpoint that we do not have the staff that we would like to 
have for a total security job. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR SERVICES 


Mr. Cuevencer. While we are talking about that, is there not 
another transfer to expenses in another section? 

Mr. Witser. There are a number of transfers. 

Mr. Cievencer. Would you list them and tell us how much they 
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Mr. Winner. IT would be glad to do that. The total estimated 
transfers into the Department of cash reimbursement for services 
that we will render in 1952 aggregates some 4,712 positions, or a total 
of $27,712,000 this vear. That is from various sources. 

The administrative support of the USLE program accounts for 2,600 
positions at a little over $13,000,000. The support of the Govern- 
ment in occupied areas provides 102 positions and $575,000. The 
Philippine housing reimbursement we get from the Interior and other 
agencies down there provides 157 positions and $239,000. You see, 
we operate the sea-frontier establishment for employee housing, and 
the other agencies reimburse us. From other sources we get 636 
positions and $5,500,000. All of those are reflected as reimburse- 
ments in the estimates as submitted to you. 

There are certain other allocations that are not reflected in the 
President’s budget--allocations from the MSA or Mutual Security 
operation, where we provide all administrative support, which gives 
us 426 positions at $2,200,000. Also the Point 4 program, for which 
we provide the fiseal, budgetary, procurement, and other services, 
provides 151 jobs at $1,700,000. 

On the military assistance program our support of the so-called 
MAAG operations overseas, we get 466 positions at $3,400,000. 

Then there is a small Displaced Persons Commission support with 
positions at $30,000, 

So in the aggregate we have, if you would care for the grand total, 
available to the Department for our own operations and for all the 
support we render to the other agencies, $106,141,000 this vear. 

Mir. CLEVENGER. So vou get the $74,200,000 plus some $21,000,000 
in some outside sources in salaries? 

Mr. Winner. For specifie services rendered. That is correct. 

Mr. Humeusine. Of course, Mr. Clevenger, we think this is by far 
the cheapest and most efficient way to do this. For example, if we 
‘vere not supplying this administrative support, this communication 
and that sort of support, what would happen is that these organiza- 
tions would set up their own with all the additional overhead that 
vou get in that sort of thing 

Mr. CLrvencer. On motor vehicles you can understand my 
thinkine. 

Mr. Humensine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Because if all of us do nof vet some grip on this 
thing long before we get into a world war, if we do, we are going to be 
bled so white and so thin that we can searcely carry this load outside 
of carrving that on top of it. Tam thinking of the security of this 
Nation. You know how | feel about this. JT am concerned about 
how long we can keep paving the bills and keep going as a sound govy- 
ernment if we do not just apply the brake to all of these people who 
want to engage in everything. 

I can see on this point TV program we will never run out of projects 
somewhere in the world for our professional ‘‘do-gooders’’ to find a 
place to pour the resources of this country into. I am not so sure as 
a Christian that we are not making a pretty sorry showing against the 
savage, when the best we can do is kill each other all over the world, 
with every kind of a device that the mind of man can think of. It is 
a rather sad commentary on what we are doing with what we know. 

I assure you there is nothing frivolous in my asking these questions 








because | think we have to keep a grip on you fellows. 
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other way we can do it and be true to our oath of office. 
these things that vou want more flexibility in it also provides a way for 


you to spend it in an aetivity that we would not okay directly. 


see What I mean, do you not? 


Mr. Humensine. Yes, sir. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes, 
covered the point pretty well. 


Mr. Froop. We will adjourn until 2 


sir. | think that will be 


o'clock, gentlemen. 


WrebDNESDAY, JANUARY 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


WITNESS 


ELBRIDGE DURBROW, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREIGN 


PERSONNEL 


Representation by the 


LO51 
1952 


1953- 
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1952 
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Obligations by activities 


n Service of the United States abroad: 


Obligations by ob ect 


Other contractual services: 


{Sis of exrpendilrure 
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I can see that is a distinct possibility. 
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Mr. Froop. We will take up the item “Representation allowances, 
State,” which is to be found at page 277 of the justifications, which 
page, together with page 279, we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


Appropriation, 1952 regular act (base for 1953 
Net difference between 1952 and 1953 


Requirement Difference 
mcrease (-+ 


or de- 


By projects or function 


1. Chiefs of missions and other officers ir 
diplomatic missions 
2, Ranking subordinates 
3. Counselors (when not ranking subordinati 
$4. Other officers at missions 
Consular officers 
6. Inspectors 


Potal requirements 
Potal estimate of appropriation, 1953 
Representation allowances, Foreign Service by area and cate gory of officer 


Chiefs of 

Mission 

ind other) Rankin Other — Other offi- Officers at 
oflicers in) subordi eoun- cers at consular Tot 
charge of nates selors missions posts 
diplomat- 


ic posts 


Number of positions 
ARA 
EUR 
GER 
NEA 


HOO 
1,000 
1, 025 

HM) 


#, 400 
10, 200 3, 2H 296, S00 
1, 000 é 17, 300 
} 8, 200 2b, 2 37, 161, 400 
PE Nf ol 3, 000 7, 330 ‘if S84, 500 
Inspectors 28, O00 


Estimate of appropriations, 1953 750, OOO 


Mr. FLroop. According to page 277 of the justifications I see that 
the 1952 appropriation was $675,000 and I note that the estimate for 
1953 is $750,000, which represents an increase of $75,000. 

Who is going to speak to this item? 

Mr. Winner. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Durbrow, the Chief of our 
Foreign Service Personnel Division is here to justify this item. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. DURBROW 


Mr. Froop. For the record, will you give us a short biography of 
yourself, 
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Mr. Dursrow. I was born and raised in San Francisco, and went 
to school out there, then went to school in the Middle West and went 
to college at Yale. 1 studied in France in preparation for the Foreign 
Service, came back here and studied at Stanford, and entered the 
Foreign Service in 1930. 1 have been in the Service since 1930, most 
of the time in eastern Europe and western Europe. 

My first post was Warsaw. My second post was Bucharest. My 
third post was Moscow. I was then sent to Naples, then I came back 
to study economics at the University of Chicago, graduate work. In 
1939 and 1940 I went to Rome, then to the Department and again to 
Moscow from 1946 to 1948. [ have been in Washington since 1948. 
I was 2 vears at the National War College and have been for almost 
2 vears Chief of Foreign Service Personnel. 

Mr. Humetsine. For the record, | would like to say that Mr. 
Durbrow is one of our outstanding Foreign Service career officers. 
He was Counselor of Embassy to General Smith in Moscow and did a 
splendid job. He also was our Deputy for Foreign Affairs at the 
National War College for 2 vears. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not mixed up in any of this alphabetical soup 
that one runs into around those corridors upon occasion? 

Mr. DursBrow. Where? 

Mr. FLtoop. Any of these agencies that get themselves listed. 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; I have not had that honor. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a very questionable honor. 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes. 

Mr. FLtoop. When did you take over this shop? 

Mr. DurBrow. July 1950. 

Mr. Ftoop. Are you a Foreign Service officer? 

Mr. DursBrow. I an, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. What class are you? 

Mr. Dursrow. Class I. 

Mr. FLoop. How long bave vou held that Class I rank? 

Mr. Dursrow. Ever since May 1950. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you have not been in that long enough to be 
spoiled vet. 

EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 

Will you take a look at page 277 of the justifications and take up 
the various items item by item. For instance, we see in the item for 
Chiefs of Mission and other officers in charge of diplomatic missions, 
an increase of $25,168, and so forth. Explain each item, if vou please. 

Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Chairman, I think in past vears we have tried 
to explain to this committee that basically the men in the Foreign 
Service, the principal officers in particular and other officers, have to 
do a certain amount of required entertaining and have to pay out of 
their own pocket about $1 for every $2 that they get from the Govern- 
ment for representation of various kinds. It is work that we have to 
do and, quite frankly, having had quite a bit of experience with that 
myself, it is overtime work. Some of it is very pleasant, of course, | 
must say. But speaking very frankly, it is sometimes rather hard on 
one to do a day’s work at the shop and either have to go to certain 
functions or in other cases have to give them. But it is a part of the 
whole job. It is a way of getting information, getting to know a 
foreigner well, which you cannot do just across the desk. You have 
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to cultivate him, get his friendship, let him know you are for him, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt to point this out? I for one am com- 
pletely sold on this item, and that is an understatement. But what 
we want to know is why the plus $25,168 for this first item? You 
do not have to sell me on it, but we want to know for the record 
specifically why. L think it should be plus five times $25,000, from 
what I know. But that is not my problem, that is vours. 

These records do not show the ones who pay the most, do they? 


CHIEFS OF MISSION USE OF PRIVATE FUNDS 


Mr. Dursrow. These chiefs of mission have been putting out very 
large sums out of their own pockets for the representation side of the 
picture. We tried to get up these figures to take into consideration 
the records of the various categories. What we are attempting here 
to show is the ones who did pay the most out of pocket here in this 
field. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you indicating in this any particular posts or 
areas, or is this generally the chief of mission category? 

Mr. Dursrow. The chief-of-mission category, except for one which 
is the new one in Japan. While we had some representations out 
there we will have an ambassador out there some time this year, or 
in 1953, at least, and there will be a larger staff because we have a 
rather small diplomatic section staff out there now. So some of this 
money will be for the increased number of officers doing the job in 
Japan. Some of this is for reimbursing chiefs of mission for their 
out-of-pocket money that they have spent from year to year, as vou 
said yourself, | know, in the record previously. This is what we con- 
sider to be an equitable way to distribute this money to help out the 
chiefs of mission and the other categories of officers who are putting 
out out-of-pocket money for the required representation. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS AMONG OFFICERS 


Mr. Froop. When fund X is allocated by vour shop to post 1, who 
determines at post 1 the apportionment among the officers entitled 
thereto at post 1 as to subsistence allowances of this nature? 

Mr. Dursrow. We send out lists by areas and categories 

Mr. FLoop. I donot mean that. I mean representation allowances. 

Mr. Dursrow. Representation allowances. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. What I mean is this: If vou send $10,000 to Paris for 
representation, who at Paris decides who gets how much in the Paris 
shop? 

Mr. Dursrow. We decide that back here on the basis of past 
records. 

Mr. Fioop. You decide it here? 

Mr. Dursrow. What the rough amount is that these people 
should have, based on the past record. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by ‘past record’’? 

Mr. Dursrow. Well, what number of entertainment jobs were done 
the vear before. 

Mr. Froop. No. [ mean that you have now decided in Washing- 
ton that. Paris is to get $10,000, let us say. 
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Mr. Humetsine. As between the ambassador and the rest of the 
staff, how do they cut the sum up? 

Mr. Froop. Who decides in Paris or any place else as to what 
happens to it? 

Mr. Dursrow. We have these various categories of money here. 
The chief of mission in Paris will get so many thousands of dollars 
We have the figures here. 

Mr. Froop. You decide that at this end? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir; based on past experience and what the 
demands have been and how much out-of-pocket money has been 
spent. We have had the records of the vouchers the man submitted 

Mr. FLoop. How frequently in the last 5 vears have you changed 
that table of allocation as to any post? 

Mr. Dursrow. I frankly do not know, sir. 

Mr. Humetstne. Very often. 

Mr. Froop. Very often? 

Mr. Humensine. Very often, because- 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the answer, generally? Very often? 

Mr. Humensine. Yes, sir, because I know, for example 

Mr. Froop. I say that, because it is not a good answer. 

Mr. Humetsine. | went into Rome where Mr. Thompson is our 
(minister) counselor there. His representation allowance very. re- 
cently changed downward. If my recollection is correct: on these 
figures, his representation allowance has gone down. ‘That is, not his, 
but that particular job’s representation allowance has gone down from 
$2,400, I think, to $1,100 now. In other words, he is allowed $1,100 
at the present time for all the representation that he has to do. 

Mr. Froop. That is he? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is he. 

Mr. Froop. What I was concerned with in that question, Mr. 
Humelsine, is that that is subject to change periodically and there ts 
no hard and fast Foreign Service tradition that post No. 3 at Paris 
get so much since the War of 1812, or something of that sort. 


LIMITED USE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Humensine. No. For example, it is based on this. You can 
correct me on this if it is incorrect. We do not pay representation 
except on the basis of actual expenditure. They have to submit 
their vouchers 

Mr. Dursprow. Absolutely. 

Mr. Humeusine. You cannot entertain yvour own friends, for 
example. This is not a fund that we provide for the officers. to 
entertain one another or to entertain other Americans. This is 
provided for the purpose of representation toward the foreign gov- 
ernment. If they have a dinner party, let us sav, where they are 
going to use the representation allowance, then they have to supply 
us with a voucher. The voucher comes in before they can be paid 

Mr. Dursrow. It is even more complicated than that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. What happens if a naval flotilla comes into. port 
where you have several Foreign Service officers? How are those 
accounts ¢hargeable to the junior officers who perforce, of necessity, 
must entertain some of those naval people? 
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Mr. Dursrow. That is chargeable according to our regulations, 
providing that it is for presentation purposes, which means you are 
going to introduce them to locat dignitaries at the post. That is, 
it can be charged if there is enough money to go around. Some- 
times the money has run out and “there is an emergency visit, for 
instance. If the money is there you can charge it, but. the one 
thing Mr. Humelsine wanted to emphasize is that this money cannot 
be used to entertain your family or your American friends, or to 
take them out for a cocktail, or anything of the sort. It is to build 
up good will and to have parties for foreigners and pay back cour- 
tesies which have been extended. What this money is used for is 
to have Americans meet foreigners. 

Mr. FLroop. This money does not include the physical equipment 
of some of these members of the consulate residences; does it? 

Mr. Humetsine. No. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POST ALLOCATION 


Mr. Witser. There is a certain element of distribution of funds 
at the post ——-. 

Mr. Fioop. T know that. 

Mr. WiiBer. Usually made by the deputy chief of mission and the 
administrative oflicer together. However, as Mr. Durbrow said, 
the amount for the chief of mission is usually specified and the amount 
for some of his principals, but the balance and residue for distribution 
to other officers is usually made at the post. 

Mr. Frioop. And is so small that they wind up paying for half 
of the entertainment which is for the best interests of the Govern- 
ment of the United States out of their own very meager salaries, unless 
they are personally wealthy. It comes back to my old argument in 
respect to this that unless vou wear silk stockings you have a very 
poor chance of getting anywhere in this organization. Tt is not 
your fault. It is ours. 

Mr. Humetsrne. [ do not quite agree with that. 


NEED FOR PRIVATE FUNDS IN SOME POSTS 


Mr. Froop. All right. Disagree with it. How do vou disagree? 

Mr. Heumetstne. Mr. Chairman, I think generally speaking the 
salary scale of the Foreign Service compared with the Government 
salary seale is a fair and equitable one. 

Mr. Froop. T am not debating that for a moment. I will agree 
to that for a limited purpose of debate at this moment, but that is 
not what we are talking about. 

Mr. Humecsine. Our problem is this: We think largely the prob- 
lem we have is in the field of representation and that particular kind 
of problem. It is not in the basic salary. Basically I think com- 
pared with the other Government employees they are treated fair. 

Mr. Froop. We are not debating that, Mr. Secretary. We are in 
the realm of representation. 

Mr. Humetstne. On representation I think if the officer is going 
to do a proper job, which we want him to do, there should be a certain 
amount of this representation involved. We make this investment 
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in sending this man abroad for a specific purpose, and there should 
be more representation available so that he can carry out his function. 

Mr. Fioop. We agree, if it had not been for the action of this sub- 
committee through a period of years, the situation would not be as 
good as it is, or nearly so, especially in the salary brackets and repre- 
sentation allowances. However, there is no sense of my sounding 
off again. I still think as far as representation is concerned it is not 
properly done. 

Mr. Hume sine. I might tell you as an example that we are in the 
process right now of filling the ambassadorship to France and to Italy. 
That offers quite a problem. As far as Paris and Rome are concerned 
in filling those posts we had to take into account that we had to get a 
man in Paris who could afford to spend $25,000 a year out of capital. 

Mr. FLtoop: That means in the manner under which the Foreign 
Service operates with the approval of the Congress of the United 
States, that nobody can be Ambassador to Paris unless he is a million- 
aire or married to one. 

Mr. Humeustne. Unless he has $25,000 a year of capital he can 
put in. 

Mr. Froop. Or London or Rome. 

Mr. HumMensine. Rome is lower. 

Mr. Fioop. Not much lower. 

Mr. Humetsine. We estimate in Rome it is between $5,000 and 
$8,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Unless you can spend from $10,000 to $50,000 a year 
out of your own income or investments you cannot properly—I repeat, 
you cannot properly represent the Government of the United States 
at any one of eight of the leading and most important posts in the 
Foreign Service. Is that true? 

Mr. Humecsine. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. So that no matter how great your talents or abilities 
or how desirable you might be to the Government, or how much you 
might be interested in doing it, despite ability and all other things, in 
order to represent this Nation at at least eight of the most important 
posts we have, you have to be independently wealthy up to an income 
of from $10,000 to $50,000 a year, to do it properly. Is that right? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. And that is supposed to be the way it is, is it, in a 
democracy? Well, I cannot agree with that. If this Government 
wants its best representation it should pay for it and arrange for a 
way to do it. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, I took it from one of your remarks a 
moment ago that you were perhaps thinking we were still going to come 
to the question of official-residence allowances. 

Mr. FLroop. No. We will get to that later. 

Mr. Wivser. It is in the, ‘salaries and expense”’ appropriation. 

Mr. FLoop. Salaries and expenses? Furniture and rugs? 

Mr. Winser. The official-residence allowance is in this “Expense”’ 
appropriation. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, it is too late then. What do you mean by rank- 
ing subordinates under point No. 2, where you have a plus of $8,000? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is the deputy chief of mission. 

Mr. FLoop. The next man? 
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Mr. Dursrow. The next man, who takes the place of the Ambassa- 
dor when he is away. 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose you give us the same reasons basically on 
No. 2 as on No. 1, or the same theory? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. Does that likewise apply to all the other categories 
down through and including No. 6? That is, do we have the same 
reason? 

INSPECTORS 


Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir; except inspectors are slightly different. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes; they are. What is the difference? 

Mr. Dursrow. Inspectors are wandering around the world. They 
have to leave their families behind here. They have to be com- 
pletely free of any obligations to people they are going to inspect. 
They are naturally entertained when at a post, and they have to 
reciprocate to keep themselves clear of obligation. 

Mr. Fioop. Then these mark-ups are educated guesses based on 
some mathematical record? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir; the out-of-pocket money for all the five 
categories there, as well as inspector, which is slightly different. 

Mr. FiLoop. Is there any reason why you want to detail it further 
since I have placed in the record the area breakdown on page 279 of 
the justifications? It will amount to the same reasoning; will it not? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are there any questions gentlemen? If not, that is all. 
Thank you. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1952. 


PAYMENT TO !FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY FUND 


WITNESSES 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 
Amounts available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate, 1955 a ep antsy eee mre ..- $7, 426, 000 
Obligations by activities 


United States contribution to the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability fund, 1953 : ? $7, 426, 000 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (payment to trust fund), 
1953 : , ‘ ; _ $7, 426, 000 


Analysis of erpenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Obligations incurred during the year 7, 426, 000 


Expenditures out of current authorizations 1 ‘ | 7, 426, 000 
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Mr. FLoop. “Foreign Service retirement and disability” appears on 
page 12 of the committee print and page 280 through page 284 of the 
justifications, which pages we will place in the record if there i is no 
objection. : 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


Appropriation, 1952 regular act (base for 1953) 
Net difference between 1952 and 1953: 


| Requirements | Ditference, 
By projects or functions | _ mann SCT ORS 
| | (+) or de- 
1952 1953 | crease (—) 
Payment to trust fund : ales AAS --2-.-------] $7,426, 000 |+$7, 426, 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 $7, 426, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


The purpose of this appropriation is to provide an annual payment to the 
Foreign Service Retirement and Disability Fund. ‘This appropriation is author- 
ized by the act of August 138, 1946 (Public Law 724), section 861 which reads 
as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall prepare the estimates of the annual 
appropriation required to be made to the fund, and shall make actuarial valua- 
tions of such funds at intervals of 5 vears, or oftener if deemed necessary by him. 
The Secretary of State may expend from money to the credit of the fund an 
amount not exceeding $5,000 per annum for the incidental expenses necessary 
in administering the provisions of this title, including actuarial advice,” 


Obligations: 


1951 ate tt 

1952 is 

1953 ; S7, 426, 000 
* Increase 7, 426, 000 


The Foreign Service Retirement and Disability Fund was established on a full 
reserve basis to be funded by contributions from three sources as follows: (1 
Contributions from employees through payroll deductions, (2) annual eontribu- 
tions by the Government to cover employer liabilitv, and (3) annual payments 
by the Government to cover deficiencies in the fund arising from such things as 
the allowance of credit for service prior to the establishment of the fund, the 
liberalization of benefits caused by changes in the law, ete. These deficiencies 
otherwise known as the unfunded liability are being amortized over a period of 
45 years starting with fiseal vear 1941. 

To maintain the fund on a full-reserve basis, estimates composed of current 
liabilitv and amortization of unfunded portion have been prepared in the past. 
The following estimates for fiscal vears 1951 and 1952 were submitted to Congress 
but were not appropriated: 


| 
Unfunded | Restoration | 


Current = | sa fOr "ntal 
liability reser vi of 1951 Total 
j ’ | payment request 
Fiscal year 1951 : | $1,099,000 | $1, 124, 000 | | $2, 233, 000 
Fiscal year 1952. | 1, 233, 000 | 1,161,000 | $2, 233,000 | 4, 627, 000 





In preparing the estimate for 1953, the Department was informed by the Bureau 
of Budget that the fund should continue to be maintained under the “full reserve” 
concept, as is done in the case of the civil service retirement fund. Accordingly, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has estimated that an appropriation of $7,426,000 
is required for fiscal year 1953. This amount is composed of (1) $4,627,000 to 
recover the amount requested for fiscal vear 1952 but not appropriated, (2) 
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$1,742,000 to cover the liability for the current service of Foreign Service officers 
in fiscal year 1953, and (3) an accrual or past-service cost of $1,057,000 which is 
the amount required for amortization of the unfunded portion of the reserve 
liability in 33 annual payments, beginning July 1, 1952. 

The following table presents a valuation of the fund as prepared by the acting 
Government actuary as of June 30, 1950: 


Assets and liabilities of the Foreign Service retirement fund 


ASSETS 
Funds in hand $16, 922, 000 
Present value of prospective contributions by members of present 
active force (5.4 percent of future payroll of present active force)! 


7, 023, 000 
Present value of prospective Government normal premiums with 
respect to members of present active force (12.31 percent of future 
payroll of-present active force) 16, 005, 000 
Unfunded liability L9, 887, 000 
Total asset> 59, 837, 000 
LIABILITIES 
Present value of future annuity payments to members 
of present retired roll and their prospective survi- 
vors: 
Age and service annuities 2 S11, 221, 000 
Disability annuities $95, 000 
Widows’ annuities 913, 000 
12, 629, 000 
Present value of prospective annuity payments to 
members of present active force and their suvivors: 
Age and service annuities ° $3, 720, 000 
Disability annuities (beginning prior to age 50 825, 000 
Widows’ annuities (by death in service) 1, 703, 000 
16, 248. 000 
Present value of prospective refunds for members of 
present active foree in case of 
Withdrawal 346, 000 
Death 162, 000 
- 508, 000 
Present value of prospeetive lump-sum ‘‘promotion- 
out’? payments to members of present active force 152, 000 
Total liabilities 59, 837, 000 


Includes contributions for military service, transter of civil-service contributions, et 
2 Includes annuities payable in promotion-out cases, 
Includes promotion-out annuities and disability annuities beginning after age 50. 
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EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 


Mr. Fioop. These justification pages placed in the record indicate 
that the request is for $7,426,000. I gather from this record that 
there was no appropriation grant made for this item during the past 
2 years? 

Mr. Witrer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ftoop. Why? 

Mr. WILBER. The committee felt that there was such a sizable 
balance in the fund during the past 2 years that lack of approprations 
for 1951 and 1952 would not jeopardize the solvency of the fund 
pending a determination by the nage of the Budget, which 2 years 
ago started a study on some 15 other retirement systems of the 
Government with a view to standardizing them. The Bureau has 
not completed that study, but it is their conclusion that this fund 
should be kept on a sound actuarial basis, and accordingly have 
recommended that we come in for the full amount required for 
deposit by the Government. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. This also represents the sum we did not appropriate 
last year recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Wizser. Yes. It is not a straight addition of that amount, 
Mr. Preston. It is a new amount which actuarily will build up prior 
to the final terminal date for establishing the fund, an amount required 
to put it on a sound actuarial basis. We asked for slightly over 
$4,000,000 in 1951. We asked for slightly over $4,000,000 in 1952. 
This item of $7,000,000 this year does not reflect the sum of three such 
$4,000,000 items, but merely the amount which when spread over the 
next 33 years will produce a sufficient actuarial fund to carry out the 
purposes of the retirement act. 

Mr. Fioop. What will it be on June 30? 

Mr. Wivper. The balance? 

Mr. FiLoop. Yes. 

Mr. Wivser. The balance as of last June 30 was $16,954,918. 
The annuities paid out are at the rate of $1,250,000 a vear. 

Mr. Fioop. I wanted the balance as of the fiscal period. 

Mr. Wiser. This fund I might add, Mr. Chairman, covers only 
Foreign Service officers. Other than officers in the Foreign Service 
are in the regular civil-service retirement fund which is maintained 
on an actuarial basis. 

Mr. Preston. What has happened since last year, when we con- 
sidered this item, that makes it imperative to appropriate the fund 
this year, if vou determined the fund was of sufficient solvency last 
year to dispense with the appropmation? 

Mr. Wixser. The fund is still solvent and would be solvent through 
the next dozen years, perhaps, in terms of the balance presently avail- 
able. However, then it would be on a pay-as-you-go basis, and the 
amount of annuities would have risen to a point where you would, on 
a recurring basis, have to appropriate money every year substantially 
larger than the amounts we are now requesting to establish it on an 
actuarial basis. 

Mr. Preston. Do I understand you to mean you want to get it 
on an actuarial basis and keep it that way annually? 
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Mr. Witssr. That is right. 

Mr. Humetsine. It was on that basis until 2 years ago. 

Mr. Witser. Until 2 years ago; yes. 

Mr. Humeusins. When the Congress did not see fit to appropriate 
the money requested during those 2 years. 

Mr. Preston. When we did a little paper saving and no money 
saving. 

Mr. Witser. That is right. 

Mr. Humeusinnz. It was not actually money because it will have 
to be paid anyhow. 

Mr. Winper. Our deposits are invested in Government securities, 
SO as you say, it is a paper transaction. However, it does maintain 
the commitment of the Government at a certain rate. 

Mr. Preston. No further questions. 

Mr. FLroop. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLevencer. I do not believe I have any comment to make 
on this. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1952. 
ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


WITNESS 


LELAND W. KING, JR., ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREIGN 
BUILDINGS OPERATIONS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1942 estimate 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate . $2, 950, 000 $7, 500, 000 $7, 500, 000 
Prior year balance available 13, 286, 965 3, 560, 487 330, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 81,911 227, 992 93, 750 
Keimbursements from other accounts 1, 189 102, 019 we 
Total available for obligation 16, 320, 065 11, 390, 498 7, 923, 750 
Balance available in subsequent year : ~3, 560, 487 330, 000 
Obligations incurred. 12, 759, 578 11, 060, 498 7, 923, 750 


Norte.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are derived from the sale of buildings and grounds 
weviously acquired for use of the diplomatic and consular services (22 U. 3. C. 300). 
I ; i 


Obligations by activities 


Acquisition of property: 
1951 ine $12, 759, 578 
1952. . - . 11, 060, 498 
1953 -_ 7, 923, 750 
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Obligations by objects 














j 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
a | 
Votal number of permanent positions e 14 | l4 14 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : 1 H 1 
Average number of all employees 13 13 13 
Average salaries and grades | | 
Grades established by Secretary of State | 
Average salary 2 | $7, 330 $7, 314 $7,337 
Average grade | GS-11. 7 (#8-11.8 GS-11.8 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions $00, 485 $96, 250 | $95, 675 
Part-time and temporary positions 5, 560 +000 | 4, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bast TO | 370 
ein } cs (zes 
Potal personal services 96, 045 LOO, 625 100, 045 
02) Travel 9. 154 8, 00 § GOU 
03) Transportation of thing 104, 589 50, 000 10, 000 
09 Equipment 1, 145, 853 1. 000, 000 800, 000 
10 Lands and structures 11,313, 987 9, 901, 373 6, 975, 705 
Obligations incurred 12, 759, 578 11, 060, 49 7, 923, 750 
Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual 12 te | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations start of vear $17, 718, S43 $12, 449, : 





Obligations incurred during the vear LL, 060, 49S 7, 923, 750 
ss eevee nee eee Bee a eect pBetes acess coe 5, 936, 752 28, 779, 351 20, 373, 090 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 83, 100 30, O11 93, 750 
Unliquidated obligations end of year 17, 718, 853 12, 449, 340 8, 979, 340 
Total expenditure 18, 134. 799 16, 000, 000. | 11. 300, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follow 


Out of current authorizations \ 18. 134. 799 f 6, 000, 000 4, 200, 000 
Out of prior authorization { a \ 000, 000 7, 000, 000 


Mr. Froop. The next item is the “ Acquisition of buildings abroad.”’ 
This is on page 13 of the committee print and beginning at page 285 


of the justifications. 
to the top of page 287. 


(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Numn ary of 





ements, fiscal year 1953 





If there is no objection we will insert page 285 











Appropriation, 1952 regular act $7, 500, 000 
Prior year balance available in 1952- 3, 560, 487 
11, 060, 487 
Deduct estimated 1952 balance availab 1195 —330, 000 
Base for 1953 > 10, 730, 487 
Net difference between 1952 and 1953 
tequirements . 
Requirements Ditference 
commcemenmnaia sake oar i —— increase (--) 
By projects or function sah posag ah ' 
ritetndr 1953 -rease (—) 
adjusted ) crease ( 
1. Utilization of foreign credits $10, 305, 168 , 550, 000 —$8, 755, 168 
2. Cash appropriations 425, 319 1, 950, 000 | +5, 524, 681 
Total requirements 10, 730,487 | 7,500,000 | —3, 230,487 —3, 230, 487 


Potal estimate of appropriation, 1953 
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Department of State authorizations and appropriations for the foreign buildings 
program (since establishment of saints Buildings Commission) 








Authorizations secniesiceonnnt 


Public law 
Credit | Fiscal | Cash | Credit 
utilization | year , utilization 


186, 69th Cong. (approved May 7, | 
1926) 3 ; | $10, 000, 000 : | 
| $435, 000 
700, 000 |. 
300, 000 | 


—— Phe 


625, 000 | 
145, _ Cong. (approved June 
1935 aia aed ee ae 300, 000 
260, 74th Cong. (approved Aug. 
1935) : | 1,325, 000 | 
543, 75th Cong. (approved May 285, | 
1938) - . 5, 000, 000 





750, 000 |. 

300, 000 | 

450, 000 |___- 
275,000 |__-. 
144,000 |__- 
220,000 |. 

, 000. 000 |. - 
000, 000 | 





547, 79th Cong. (approved July 25 | 
1946). - _.----| 15,000,000 | $110, 000, 000 be ti eaten. > oa 
| . 500,000 | — $50, 000, 000 
| 35. 000, 000 
13, 000, 000 
2. 950, 000 
. | 7, 500, 000 
5, 950, 000 | 1, 550, 000 


Total__- 31, 625,000 110, 000, 000 
Uns - gaeaeeate balance of authoriza- } 
tions pactgek j . | 8, 411, 000 | a 





23, 214, 000 | ¥ “110, 000, 000 


1Estimate. 


Reconciliation of authorizations to titiciitinat ation 


Cash Credits 


| 


“ 361, 000 | $1, 550, 000 | 


U lama authorization under act of 1946 as of June 30, 
19% ; 
195, Scams ; sive eowka 5, 950, 000 | 1, 550, 000 


$15, 911, 000 
7, 500, 000 


7 
fi 


Total. RE ATORE ee ceed AR oe | a 411,000 |. = ---| “8, 411, 000 


Mr. Fioop. The 1952 appropriation for this item was $7,500,000 
and the request for 1953 is the same. I suppose you will point out 
to us that actually the cash appropriation amounts to $5,950,000. 
I think we have always emphasized here the use of foreign credits in 
this operation, have we not? 

Mr. Kine. That is the intention in this case, too. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to point out 
in the past there have been two authorizations, one for the use of 
credits specifically and the other where vou might use either dollars or 
use the dollars to buy credits. This is in the nature of the latter 


type. 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. We make a point of inserting these charts, and on 
pages 289 and 291 are the charts and records that the committee has 
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always asked to be inserted every year on these particular items. 
So since they are here we will insert them again, if there is no objection. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Commercial rental value of Covernment-owned office space 


Square foot- 
Agency | age as of 
| July 1, 1951 


iq 

| Current an- 
| nual com- 

| mercial 

| rental value 


State Department (other than USIE) Ls aes 972,755 | $1, 864, 808. 78 
State Department (USIE)-. a Wns eoitegdy 238, 259 | 478, 106. 70 
Army-Navy-Air Force __. : 5 Ere 175, 553 | 401, 654. 05 
Economic Cooperation Administration _- Se ei a ibe 46, 905 | 107, 047. 80 
International Security Affairs - é . i ee ; 46, 670 115, 721. 00 
Other agencies... .............5...-.. Sete Bo iets 93, 897 | 241, 867. 53 


Total____.. Neen see me Sa ee 1,574,039 | 3, 209, 205. 86 





The following table shows the over-all recurring estimated annual gross savings 
as a result of Government ownership of buildings overseas: 


Office space, State Department and other agencies __ $3, 209, 205 
Quarters allowance savings, State Department _ - - 1, 483, 855 
Quarters allowance savings, other agencies 460, 387 


Total . 5, 1538, 447 


U nee of | fangs a under Public Law 547, 79th Congress, actual, 1948-51 
| 
Projects planned in 1953 budget esti- 
1952 fiseal vear mates 


| Active projects— | 
aes ee July 1, 1951 from | 
Phase ol | prior year funds 
ligations | : eee martes [ak niga 
1048-51 Foreign Dollar | Foreign | Dollar Foreign | Dollar 
credits funds | credits | funds | credits funds 


| 


Summary by area 


| | | 
ARA (Inter-American Af- | 
fairs) $4, 989, 863 [$2,387,961 $855,026 ($1,341, 604 $115,000 | $400,000 | 
EUR (European Affairs) 47, 407,303 | 2,692,792 | 32,000 | 4.418,000 | 705, 000 | 1, 170, 000 | 
NEA (Near Eastern Af- | H } H i j 
fairs) 19, 587,090 | 3, 430,750 | . 687, 000 | | 2.030, 000 
FE (Far Eastern Affairs) 24, 562, 877 144, 110 | | 3,330, 000 | 3, 200, 000 
Miscellaneous ! 203, 389 } j 944, 747 | 264, 169 700, - 000 | $423.7 
\ | ie | 


Total | 96, 750, 522 | 758, 613 | B87, 026 > 21, 441 1,084,169 7, : 500, 000 | 423,7 
Less reimbursements and_ 3 | } } j 


sales - —21, 963 hac ‘ - --| }— 423, 75 





cps aes amorese ERE, 
Net total__.-- -.-| 96,728, 559 | 8,755,612 | 887,026 [11,721,441 | 1,084, 169 | 7, 500.000 | 


! Includes initial stockpile, emergency repairs, and minor unscheduled projects, initial alterations, tech- 
nical services, travel and dollar expenditures in support of foreign credit projects. 


Mr. Fioop. All right, Mr. King. Will you direct your attention to 
this matter?) What do you want to say generally? 

Mr. King. | have no prepared general statement, Mr. Chairman. 
If you would like me to review the current program, I will. 

Mr. Fioop. You might tell us what has transpired during the past 
year since you were here last. You might indicate — program is 
operational at the moment and project us, if you can, during the 
coming fiscal period in connection with that program, although you 
may want to go a few years in advance on some of it. But just let 
us know generally what your shop has done in the immediate past, 
and what you propose to do world-wide. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. King. The activities since my last appearance before this 
conunittee are shown on pages 292 through 295. They have been se: 
up this year by individual projects so that you may see projects in 
action, projects planned during the period of the current fiscal year, 
and the projects proposed in the 1953 requests. 

The total activity agamst foreign credit obligations is shown in the 
first column of all the pages [ mentioned. At the present time there 
are about 30 projects underway of some importance. At the begin- 
ning of this fiscal year there were 24. We anticipate that there will 
be about 42 as of June 1952 calendar year. 

The projection for 1953, shown by individual projects, illustrates 
that about 78 percent of the requested credit money will be expended 
in the Near East, African, and Far Eastern areas, where both housing 
and office space is extremely critical. There are no projects, excepting 
possibly the Embassy in Manila, that could be considered anything 
but critical in this presentation. In connection with the activities 
through this fiseal year [ can report current estimated savings in 
office rentals and quarters allowances of $5,153,000 per year, with an 
accumulated figure of approximately $15,000,000 since 1948, which 
was the first appropriation. 

Mr. Froop. How are your dollar savings on the lease propositions, 
by acquisition of title, and combining the various leascholds into 
acquired property and saving the rentals, or application of rentals of 
the leaseholds through purchase and through blocked currency? — Is 
it a combination of those three measures? 

Mr. King. That is correct. 

Mr. Fuoop. What does that mean? Is it just a smart real estate 
operation? Is that what it is? 

Mr. King. The full picture shows better, of course, if we make a 
good deal. If we make an acquisition of an improved property that 
is one type of operation. If we acquire an unimproved site and con- 
struct on it, that is another type. 


USE OF BLOCKED CURRENCIES 


Mr. Froop. You are using blocked currencies for furnishings to a 
degree now wherever possible? 

Mr. Kinc. Almost entirely. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the status of the blocked funds by nations, 
off the cuff at this moment? 

Mr. Kine. There are about 45 outstanding surplus property and 
lend-lease accounts still in process of liquidation. 

Mr. FLoop. Forty-five? 

Mr. Kine. Aggregating over $600,000,000. The last report was 
$700 ,000,000. 

Mr. Witser. May I give you the exact figures on that? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. If you have them. 

Mr. Winner. As of the beginning of this fiscal year there were 
credits to the amount of $723,459,000 available for the use of this 
Government. We estimate this year a total will be used of some 
$54,000,000, $23,000,000 of which is for the building fund operation. 

Mr. Firoop. What is the life expectancy of these funds? What is 
the curbstone gossip on it? 





Mr. Witser. That varies, of course. Some are for ten-, fifteen-, 
or twenty-odd years or even longer than that. 

Mr. FLoop. By a master agreement, or because of the size of the 
fund? 

Mr. Wiuser. Under bilateral agreements with individual countries. 

Mr. Froop ‘Then each operation is a bilateral agreement? 

Mr. Winser. That is correct, and subject to certain specifie con- 
siderations and limitations. 

Mr. Fuoop. Yes, peculiar to each agreement. 

Mr. Wiser. Yes. ; 


HAVANA AND NAPLES 


Mr. Froop. What is the situation on the operations in Havana? 
What is the status of the Havana construction? 

Mr. Kine. The office building is scheduled for completion in April. 
There is every prospect it will be completed some time during April. 

Mr. FLroop. Does that include the construction of the residences 
for the Foreign Service? Is that at Havana or is that at Naples? 

Mr. Kine. Naples. 

Mr. Froop. What is the status of that at Naples? 

Mr. King. That project is under construction and scheduled for 
completion in October. 


COMBINED OFFICE AND RESIDENCE BULLDINGS 


Mr. Froop. That is the guinea pig of residences situated at the 
office. 
Mr. Kina. It is a group of very small efficiency type apartments 


for the staff. It acts, of course, as a potential expansion medium in 
the case of an increase in office requirement. 

Mr. Fioop, You are not an enthusiast on that subject yourself, 
are vou? 

Mr. King. I believe that probably the wise thing to do in Govern- 
ment buildings is to provide in the plan for extension and to reduee 
the immediate construction to the absolute minimum. When you 
can provide for staff housing on the top floor of a building that is by 
far the most economical construction. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the only determining element in this very 
important problem? 

Mr. King. No. 

Mr. FLroop. That is, the dollar savings? 

Mr. Kine. No. Probably the compelling reason in Naples was 
that the housing situation there ranks among the worst in the entire 
world. 

Mr. Froop. And it gets worse by the week? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. Without changing the basic plan of an 
office building, by simply adding one floor and dividing it into small 
apartments, we effect a high return on the construction cests. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope regardless of cost you will not. decide this is a 
wonderful idea and start building buildings and housing our Foreign 
Service people in the same buildings in which they work during the 
dav in a foreign capital. 
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SINGAPORE 


What are you doing with that building at Singapore? Are you 
going to buy that? 

Mr. King. No. We have no funds for operation at Singapore. 

Mr. Fioop. What are you going to do with that old Dutch building 
that they bought from the Dutch Trading Co. that our Ambassado: 
is living in now? You have not been in Singapore? 

Mr. King. No. I cannot, offhand, answer that. We do not have 
an office building in Singapore. 

Mr. Froop. I do not mean an office building. [I mean the residence 
for the Ambassador. 

Mr. Kine. That is a consular post. 

Mr. Firoop. A consular post. Yes. You do not know about that? 

Mr. King. No. I can insert information you would like. 

Mr. FLoop. I would like to find out, and we had better have it for 
the record, as to what is contemplated with reference to the residence 
for our consulate general at Singapore. 

Mr. Kina. I will insert it. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

The consul general at Singapore now occupies a Government-owned residence 
at 53 Grange Road. 

In November 1951 authorization was granted to proceed with the installation 
of an improved water system; interior and exterior painting; the installation of 
two additional air conditioners and reupholstering of furniture. 

Mr. Foon. Are they going to buy or keep the place they have, or 
renovate it, or what? 

Mr. Kina. I know that the house the ranking officer is living in now 
is Government-owned and has been renovated. 


PARIS 


Mr. Froop. What are you going to do about the residency for the 
Ambassador in Paris? Are vou going to keep the one you have or 
buy or build a new one, or use that one down the street a bit, that 
the information people are using, that has a magnificent garden? 

Mr. Kine. I think any program for constructing an embassy 
residence in Paris at this time should definitely take second priority 
against available funds. It would be a very expensive operation and 
a luxury type of building. I do not think it advisable at this time to 
recommend such an appropriation to this committee. 

Mr. FLoop. You are satisfied to keep the residence you have? 

Mr. Kina. I think it is serviceable under the circumstances. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you think it adequate and proper under all the 
circumstances? Do you think it is a fit and proper residence under 
all the circumstances, long-range, for the American Ambassador in 
Paris? 

Mr. King. Long-range I think it is anything but representative of 
American architecture or good diplomatic planning. 

Mr. Fioop. That does not answer my question. What do you 
think of my question? The answer is “No,” is it not? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 
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LONDON 


Mr. Fioop. What are you doing with that piece of property in 
London that was given to us by Barbara Hutton? : 

Mr. Kine. That has been turned into an Air Force officers’ club 
on a self-sustaining basis. 

Mr. Foon. We still have the title? 

Mr. Kina. We still control the property for the balance of the 
leasehold, which is approximately 23 years. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that include all the real estate around it? 

Mr. Kina. Ten acres in the heart of Regents Park. 

Mr. FLoop. Your shop is not making any use of it for the diplomatic 
people at all? 

Mr. Kine. The grounds are used occasionally for those purposes 
and some outbuildings are used by the officers’ children for recreational 
purposes. 

Mr. Fioop. It has never been used as a residence by our people? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened to the plan of renovating the upstairs 
and making a habitable and presentable living quarters for the 
Ambassador’s residence and utilizing the remainder only for a big 
show, if and when needed? 

Mr. Kine. That was deferred for continuing residency at 14 
Princess Gate and turning the Regents Park property over for an 
officers’ club. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you do with the residence of our No. 2 man? 

Mr. Kina. That was purchased. 

Mr. Fioop. That was badly needed. 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The general is still No. 2? 

Mr. Wiser. General Holmes. 

Mr. FLtoop. General Holmes is still No. 2 there? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. He is very proud of his new house. 


OTHER BUILDING PLANS 


Mr. Ftoop. Do we have new quarters at Naples? Were they 
merely renovated or did you buy a new set of quarters in Naples? 

Mr. Kina. The only property we own or control at Naples is the 
office building site. 

Mr. Fioop. The new place is fixed up and everything is satisfac- 
tory in Rome and that is the end of the Roman situation? 

Mr. Kine. The program is complete. 

Mr. FLoop. It is complete? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the end of the Roman deal. What happened 
in that transaction up in Copenhagen 2 years ago? 

Mr. Kina. The plans are not completed but we plan to award a 
construction contract probably in May. 


GERMANY 


Mr. FLtoop. How many residencies do you maintain under the 
present German set-up? Bonn, Frankfurt, and where else? How 
many places does McCloy live in? Not that he wants to, but what 
is the situation? 
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Mr. King. His residence is now, as | understand it, in Bonn. 

Mr. FLoop. What do we do with the others? 

Mr. Kine. Those are requisitioned properties and revert to the 
original owners. 

Mr. Froop. We do not have title? 

Mr. King. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. What are you going to do about getting title? Are 
you looking around? 

Mr. King. We have no interest in those particular properties. 

Mr. Froop. Do you have an interest in any particular property if 
and when West Germany becomes solvent? 

Mr. King. Our immediate problem for West Germany is to rees- 
tablish the consular posts. 

Mr. Froop. Do you propose an ambassador for the Western 
German sovereign states? 

Mr. King. I defer to Mr. Humelsine. 

Mr. Humensine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Where are you going to put them? 

Mr. Humepstne. Are vou talking about currently? 

Mr. Froop. I mean next month. 

Mr. Hume stve. When the contractual arrangements are signed 
we will go into an Embassy arrangement and we will have an Ambassa- 
dor. The residence is available for the Ambassador. The residence is 
available for the Ambassador at Bonn. 

Mr. Kine. It is Government owned. 

Mr. Froop. The one McCloy has now? 

Mr. Humetsine. No. One we purchased. 

Mr. Firoop. Then we do have a place to which vou have title for an 
American Ambassador in West Germany? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Mr. Humecsins. We own an Embassy residence in Bonn for our 
new Ambassador when he is appointed. 


PLANS FOR JAPAN 


Mr. Froop. What is the situation n Tokyo when our man goes in 
there? 

Mr. King. That is a very serious problem confronting the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. FLroop. | know that. 

Mr. Kina. It is a question of office and staff housing. It is the in- 
tention, and I believe the general understanding, that when an 
Ambassador is accredited there, following the treaty, that he will reside 
at the former Embassy residence now occupied by General Ridgeway. 
The office building which was used as an Embassy before the war, was 
very badly damaged, and in no wise is suitable for the post-treaty 
requirements. 


AIR CONDITIONING OF FOREIGN SERVICE QUARTERS 


Mr. FLoop. What is the program with reference to installation 
in one room at least of air-conditioning equipment, that is, putting 
air-conditioning units in one room in every working operation in any 
of the hardship tropical posts for our people? 
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Mr. Kinc. We plan now, within the limited available funds and 
subject ot the availability of that tvpe of critical equipment, to air- 
condition all bedrooms in the really tropical or similarly oppressive 
posts. 

Mr. FLtoop. I mean bevond the bedroom. I think it is absolutely 
vital and essential that at least one room be available for that purpose. 
| do not care how big it is, but there must be one room in every place 
where any of our people work in these tropical and subtropical hard- 
ship posts, into which they can walk and sit for about 5 minutes and 
then walk out. 

Mr. Preston. Did you say 5 minutes or 5 hours? 

Mr. FLoop. | do not care if it is 5 hours, but we should have one. 

Mr. King. We air condition large sections, if not the entire building, 
in those extreme temperatures. 

Mr. Froop. What about black Calcutta? 

Mr. Kane. Caleutta has a new building, air conditioned throughout. 

Mr. Froop. Is that throughout? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; and occupied. 

Mr. Froop. What do vou know about Bombay? 

Mr. King. In Bombay we have leased office quarters. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there one room air conditioned there too? 

M. Kine. Yes. I think we have several rooms air conditioned and 
we have just completed a very fine staff apartment. 


AMBASSADOR’S RESIDENCE AT KARACHI 


Mr. Froop. Are vou finished with all the buying of real estate at 
Karachi? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Mr. Fuoop. For the people? 

Mr. Kine. We have enough real estate there, but we are short of 
funds to complete an office building and, ultimately, a residence for 
the Ambassador. 

Mr. FLroop. What is the matter with the residence he has? 

Mr. King. Well, it is a very old building and I think it is too large 
and expensive to maintain. 

Mr. FLoop. Is it expensive to maintain? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 

Mr. Fioov. It is an extremely attractive residence and grounds. 

Mr. Kine. Under the circumstances it should be continued. 

Mr. Fioop. He has a den, or a large parlor there that is air condi- 
tioned, to which everybody can retire to get their breath. That is 
the place that impressed me with the fact that there should be one 
room in every place where you operate for the people to go to and be 
able to breathe and come out of it. 

Mr. Kine. That same thing was done as long ago as 1941 in Rio 
and Havana, you remember. 

Mr. FLroop. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. It was a suite of rooms where people who suffered 
from those conditions could retire. 

Mr. Fioop. It is important for a good operation and a good job. 

Mr. Kine. In the office buildings and particularly in code rooms, 
where people are on 24-hour duty, it is @ prime necessity. 
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Mr. FLtoop. There is no sense in my making a world tour of this 
What else do vou have to say? 

Mr. Kine. There are some figures here that might be of some 
general interest to the committee. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN GOVERNMENT-OWNED PROPERTY AND PROPERT} 
HELD UNDER LEASE 


I thought the committee might be interested in a comparison 
between Government-owned property and property held under lease. 
At the present time we have 1,574,000 square feet of usable area under 
Government ownership. That contrasts with 1 ,629,000 square fee: 
for the Department’s regular activities and U SIE that we hold unde: 
lease. In other words, _mraeenles ownership is less than half of the 
total occupied space. 

With respect to Government-owned living quarters we are housing 
now about 900 people out of a total complement of 27,000 or 28,000, 
or less than 5 percent. 

Mr. FLoop. What is so breathtaking about that? What is your 
point? 

Mr. Kine. I wanted to use those general figures as a background for 
current requests. In other words, we have accomplished less than 
50 percent of the ultimate objective of Government ownership in the 
critical areas. 

Mr. Froop. With purchases made from blocked currencies? 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. No fresh dollars? 

Mr. Kine. No dollars are involved other than the limited dollars 
required for administrative purposes. 

Mr. Fioop. [| mean, no purchase dollars or no fr enh money. 

Mr. Kine. No new dollars; that is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Whatever you are doing along this line you still use the 
blocked funds for? 

Mr. Kine. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Kina. That is all. 


DUBLIN 


Mr. FLroop. What are you doing with the Phoenix Park property 
in Dublin? 

Mr. Kine. That is now being completely altered and remodeled, 
and occupancy is scheduled for May. 

Mr. Froop. When did that start? 

Mr. Kina. Last July. 

Mr. Fioop. Last July? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

DJAKARTA 


Mr. FLroop. Are you conversant with the necessity or the impor- 
tance of buying either one or two properties along that canal at 
Djakarta? Did the information officer talk to you about that? 

Mr. Kine. We just completed the purchase in Djakarta of a piece of 
property, which is a prime property for an office building on the main 
square. We have no plans for the acquisition of additional property. 
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Mr. Froop. Are you sure you bought the right property? 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Larkin picked this particular property out himself 
and speaks very strongly for it. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to debate that one. I saw them both. 
All right. You made a beautiful buy on that residency in Djakarta. 
It is magnificant. 

Mr. Kine. Occupied by the Ambassador. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Mr. Preston. 


EXPLANATION OF THE CASH APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Preston. Mr. King, explain on page 285 this item of $5.524,681 
cash appropriation as against the $425,319 in the 1952 cash appropri- 
ation, 

Mr. Kine. That is explained by the fact that we are having to 
use, as an offset against local currencies, dollars which were author- 
ized under Public Law 547. In other words, we have exhausted the 
provision in that law for the utilization of credits, but the net result 
is the same; these dollars will return to the Treasury as an offset to 
foreign currency credits. 

Mr. Preston. We have always operated this appropriation on an 
exchange of utilization of foreign credits. 

Mr. Kine. That is right; and we are continuing to do so under 
this existing request. 

Mr. Preston. But this is an appropriation here of $5,000,000. 

Mr. Kina. It ts an appropriation against the dollar portion of the 
original amounts set up under Public Law 547, which was divided 
into two parts—-$110,000,000 for the utilization of foreign credits 
and $15,000,000 in new money. The $110,000,000 item was in itself a 
dollar appropriation but which reverted to the Treasury. The $15,- 
000,000 was required for operations in areas where foreign credits 
were not available. 

Mr. Froop. Habana is one instance. 

Mr. Kring. Habana is one instance; but we have been fortunate, 
and successful, in the utilization of foreign credits so that we have not 
had to use more than $1,500,000 out of the entire $15,000,000 originally 
contemplated in 1947, when the legislation first came up. 

We are now at the point of having exhausted the $110,006,000 and 
are going into the cash side of the enabling legislation. However, 
the net result is that we will purchase the foreign credits from the 
Treasury Department and the dollars will be deposited as miscel- 
laneous receipts. In the breakdown of our projects you will see that 
the expenditures are classified as foreign-currency expenditures. 

Mr. Witsur. Mr. Preston, the admonition of this committee that 
we should so use this appropriation would be just as effective as the 
legal requirement that they be used for foreign credits as contained 
in the basic authorization. 

Mr. Preston. I do not see in here at all any restriction on the use 
of this money. This is a plain, outright appropriation of $5,000,000- 
plus. If you wanted to take a portion of this money and use it for 
administration or some other purpose you could do it, it seems to me. 

Mr. Wixser. Only within the terms of the basic authorization 
which provides its use for the building program. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, but for any administrative purpose in cop- 
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nection with the building program vou could use a portion of it, 
could you not? 

Mr. King. That amount is set out separately, sir, in the green 
sheets, with a limitation placed on it. 

Mr. Witser. That is only to be used in conjunction with the 
construction program proper and not for general administrative 
activities. 

Mr. King. If you will look at page 296 vou will see the total 
amount of dollars proposed to be used, which total $423,750 divided 
into four categories, all on that one page, on the extreme right-hand 
side. 

Mr. FLroop. Do vou want any language inserted at this point? 

Mr. Preston. We will decide on that. We may have to put some 
in ourselves to take care of it. 


Mr. Froop. All right. Mor. Marshall. 


COMPARISON OF DOLLAR FUNDS AND FOREIGN CREDITS 


Mr. MarsHaty. Referring to vour chart on page 296, do 1 under- 
stand that the total dollar funds that will be expended which would be 
charged to the taxpavers of this country would be $1,084,169, and that 
the rest of the balance is what you get from vour credits in one form 
or another? 

Mr. Kine. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Either by buying them or by use of some credit 
that you already have available? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaui. And in order to get the use of that money in 
these credits and so on, that your are actually working out a proposi- 
tion here to the benefit of the taxpavers of this country, whereas a 
good share of this credit thing would be dissipated anyway and that 
this gives vou a protection so that vou are getting that much more in 
return by the expenditure of this $1,084,169? 

Mr. King. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Marssaui. Allright. Thank vou. That is all. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Clevenger. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES 


Mr. Crevencer. This item on page 296, ‘Technical services,” 
would cover architects’ fees, would it not? That is, architects you 
might employ in the United States? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. That is the technical staff of the foreign 
building operations. 

Mr. CLevencer. The original act provided what? It was not to 
exceed 1 percent for architects? 

Mr. Winner. Five percent. 

Mr. King. Which we find extremely difficult to work with at the 
present time. 

Mr. CLevencer. Could the committee be supplied with some 
information on those sums and where they are paid? Would that 
be possible? 

Mr. Kine. You want a list of the fees paid out to architects, and 
the percentages? 
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Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witper. Over what period? 

Mr, Crevencer. I do not know. Do it by periods so that we will 
get a picture of w wr this is costing us and who is getting it. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, si 


(The information EE is as follows: ) 


Professional ees dollars) paid on architectural, st “uctural, and mechanical 
engined ring Service s, 1948-51 





Post Project Firms Percent Fer 
Rio de Janeiro Office building a Harrison & Abramovitz 4.5 | $102, 980. 0: 
Toronto do F Mathers & Haldenby 3.5 &, 750, OO 
Caracas Embassy residence Byrne Organization 3.5 7, 000, 00 
Jidda Office building and. staff |. tte 3.5 21, 000, 00 
quarters 

Habana Office building Harrison & Abramovi 15, O08. 5 

Reykjavik do Charles M, Gooam n 1.5 21, 750), 1M 
Ankara do Eggers & Higgin 3.5 16, 525. 7 
Tehran Office building (3 percent on | Wm, A ear. ; 10, 685 


mechanical installations 


BRITISH CREDITS 

Mr. CLrevencer. You said something else that gave me some cons 
cern. That is this British credit. You know originally in that settle- 
ment in that loan vou have about $3,700,000,000 involved, and then 
you had this credit of some 50,000,000 pounds sterling. That had a 
lapse date on it In case it was net used. You have used but 20,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. King. The lapse date was Deeember 1951 but it has been 
extended. 

Mr. Cievencer. Lt has been extended? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. Thatis what | was wondering about, as to whether 
we would lose that or not. It would be too bad to lose that when we 
have had only just a token payment on the lend-lease anyway. 

Mr. Kine. That fund is available for only two purposes, actually, 
other than repayment. One is for building and the other is for the 
cultural and information programs. 

Mr. Curvencer. Take vour building at Singapore. Could those 
sterling funds be used down there? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. That was 100 percent financed from pounds 
sterling. 

Mr. Crevencer. Have vou done anything at Pakistan in building 
there? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir, a great deal. 

Mr. CLbvencer. Do vou use the pound sterling there? 

Mr. Kane. It isn’t necessary, Mr. Clevenger, because we have 
sufficient rupee credits. 

Mr. Winner. We have about $3,000,000 worth there, actually. 

Mr. Froop. You have a lot of rupee credit? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. Has there been an explanation of the possibilit 
of using any of the British funds for other than building? 
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Mr. Witger. That is the subject of the current negotiation. We 
are trying to broaden the agreement so we can use it for any purpose 
of the Government. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AMERICAN BUILDINGS 


Mr. CLevencer. What concerns me is this: We have cut a pattern 
in regard to our embassies where the rest of them mav break their 
backs trying te live up to us. Mr. Flood worries about how much our 
people have and | am wondering about how long we can keep it up. 

Mr. Kina. I think, generally speaking, the scale of our operation 
in relation to the British and French compares very favorably. Yet 
we consistently buy or build buildings of less opulence and grandeur 
than the French and British have for many generations. 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes, but look what happened to them. The 
French france has almost passed off the board. 

Mr. Kina. I think the answer to that is the way the program should 
be operated, not to build or buy facilities which are uneconomic in 
relation to what they could be rented for. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Coming back to the necessity for acquiring the 
lease for ownership, are we making our Foreign Service bigger than it 
needs to be and grander than it needs to be? 

Mr. Kina. It was for that reason I gave these figures earlier, to 
show the relation of our total Government-owned holdings to our 
total needs. | think in the case of housing, vou will find we have less 
than five percent. 

Mr. CLevENGER. The Shepheard’s Hotel was quite a nice place 
last week, but then one incendiary torch was thrown into it and it was 
gone. The same thing can wipe out some of these beautiful buildings. 
One incendiary can tear down what thousands of men can build in a 
vear. How can we protect a lot of the buildings that we have now in 
various parts of the world? 

Mr. Kine. During the last war, which raged over most of Europe, 
we lost two properties. 

Mr. CLevENGER. Yes, we did, because at that time they respected 
the force back of us. I just hope we have not built too magnificently 
and too grandly for the rest of the people to keep up with us. 

Mr. Kina. | think that should be very carefully watched, and is. 
Mr. Humelsine, immediately after he took office, called Mr. Larkin 
and me in and made a particular point of it. 

Mr. CLevenGer. | think he promised me at the time he would do 
that, and he usually keeps his promise as far as he can. 

Mr. Humetsine. | think so. 

Mr. Kina. But the investment of credit assets in taxfree real 
property, which provides efficient, proper and representative quarters 
for the American Gavernment is one of the finest real estate invest- 
ments that can be made. You are creating capital assets that are 
constantly appreciating in value while doing a job in the meantime 





and eliminating very large sums spent in the rental of unsatisfactory 
quarters. 

The important thing is not to go overboard on the expenditure of 
these credits, but to expend them wisely. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I imagine in Naples a case could be made for 
almost any improvement in living conditions. 

Mr. Kine. Oh, yes. It is terrible and getting worse. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. I| think I have nothing more. 

Mr. FLoop. All right. Thank you very much. 





WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1952. 
EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
SERVICE 
WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 





| | 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - 36a : $10, 575, 000 | $9, 900, 000 | $1, 100, 000 





Unobligated balance, estimated sav ings.- ‘Spee t ee kt aaa ale ES (Ee eg 
Obligations ineurred.-._.....-...----- ae 9, 897, 433 9, 900, 000 | 1, 100, 000 





Obligalions by activities 
Unforeseen emergencies: 


i aint Gian ris eae eae eA, Pee Sa _.... $9, 897, 433 
RE Ee fp paedimntrsas ad ae 9, 900, 000 
1953. 1, 100, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Unvouchered: 
arr psoas Dine atcne td tieebagte _.. $9, 897, 433 
1952_____- rn Sem rie ada = 9, 900, 000 
ieee es re eee eee eee : See notekss _.. 1, 100, 000 


Analysis of erpenditures 








j 


| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


_| 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year... __- 5 $1, ey 996 | | $1, 147, 828 Bie $933, 866 
Adjustment in obligations of “omg ee i Ut Ree eee. Et ee Ste 
Obligations incurred during the year_.._...__-. 9, 897, 433 | 9, 900, 000 | 1, 100, 000 
| 10,935,110 | 11,047,828 | 2, 033, 866 
Deduct: i 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year-_- 1, 147, 828 933, 866 133, S66 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account. 331, 407 31, 362 
Total expenditures. euneeedelas 9, 455, 875 10, 082, 600 1, 900, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - - 9,171, 256 9, 182, 600 1, 050, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 284, 619 900, 000 850, 000 
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Mr. FLioop. The final item for today’s hearings will be emergencies 
in the diplomatic and consular service. I direct vour attention to 
page 15 of the committee print. If there is no objection we wil! 
insert pages 297 and 298 of the justifications in the record. 

(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation, 1952 regular act SY, 900, O00 
Deduct nonrecurring item, confidential 8, 800, 000 


Base for 1953 1, 100, 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 1, 100, 000 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Section 107 of title 31 of the United States Code provides as follows: 

“(Settlement of expenses of intercourse with foreign nations.) Whenever any 
sum of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, for the purposes ot 
intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of any law, the President 
is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually with the proper ac 
counting officers of the Treasury, by causing the same to be accounted for, spe- 
cifically, if the expenditures may, in his judgment, be made public; and by making 
or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate of the amount of such 
expenditure as he may think it advisable not to specify; and every such certificate 
shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to have been 
expended.” 

This appropriation is necessary to meet emergency requirements in connection 
with foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not feasible, 
due to the urgeney of requirements in some instances and the confidential char- 
acter of the purposes for which funds are needed in others. It is essential to the 
furtherance and protection of the interests of the United States in foreign countries 
that there should be a fund from which extraordinary expenditures can be made 
without regard to the ordinary limitations upon the disbursement of Government 
funds and without the necessity of publicly reporting the nature of the expendi- 
ture, although the expenditures from this appropriation are made with due care 
and are vouchered and recorded in the same manner as expenditures from other 
Government appropriations 


DETAIL JUSTIFICATION 


In view of the confidential nature of the activities financed from this appropria- 
tion, justification of the estimate will be made to the committee off the record, 


Mr. FLoop. From these justifications I gather that the appropria- 
tion for 1952 for this item was $9,900,000. The request for 1953 is 
81,100,000. 

Mr. Wilber, will you make an observation on this? 

Mr. Winser. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is requested under 
the authority of section 107 of title 31 of the United States Code, 
which providence as follows: 


(Settlement of expenses of intercourse with foreign nation.) Whenever any sum 
of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, for the purposes of inter- 
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course or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of any law, the President is 
authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually with the proper account- 
ing Officers of the Treasury, by causing the same to be accounted for, specifically, 
if the expenditures may, in his judgment, be made public; and by making or 
causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate of the amount of such expendi- 
ture as he may think it advisable not to specify; and every such certificate shall be 
deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to have been expended. 

Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is necessary to meet emergency 
requirements in connection with foreign affairs for which the granting 
of specific appropriations is not feasible, due to the urgency oft require- 
ments in some instances and the confidential character of the purposes 
for which funds are needed in others. It is essential to the further- 
ance and protection of the interests of the United States in foreign 
countries that there should be a fw&i from which extraordinary 
expenditures can be made without regard to the ordinary limitations 
upon the disbursement of Government funds and without the necessity 
of pubhely reporting the nature of the expenditure, although the 
expenditures from this appropriation are made with due care and are 
vouchered and recorded in the same manner as expenditures from 
other Government appropriations. 

This is the same amount, Mr. Chairman, that the Department has 
acquired for these purposes over the past several vears, and it is 
estimated that a similar amount will be satisfactory for 1953. 

Mr. Fioop. If there are no questions. we will adjourn until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1952. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
WITNESSES 


JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NATION 
AFFAIRS 

GEORGE M. INGRAM, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 1952 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $52, 749, 297 $30, 207, S61 $30, 198, 2 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, American sections, 
ternational commissions,’ pursuant to Public Law 4° —36, 5 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 52, 712, 797 30, 297, 861 30, 198, 208 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —102, 637 22, 18° 


Obligations incurred_...........-.-- 52, 610, 160 30, 275 143 30, 198, 208 





ad 


ne os 


conn 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 





United Nations and Specialized Agencies 


. United Nations 
. United Nations 


Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization 

International Refugee Organization .__.......------ 

International Civil Aviation Organization 

World Health Organization - 

Food and Agriculture Organization _--- 

International Labor Organization 

International Telecommunication Union 


. World Meteorological Organization 


Subtotal 


Inter-American Organizations 


. American International Institute for the Protection of 


Childhood . 


2. Inter-American Indian Institute. --- 
3. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
. Inter-American Radio Office 


. Pan American Institute of Geography and History ---.-- 


3. Pan American Railway Congress Association 


. Pan American Sanitary Organization - 
. Organization of American States... _.--_..-- 


Subtotal 


Other International Organizations 


. Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for the Promo- 


tion of International Arbitration 


2. Cape Spartel and Tangier Light 
3. Caribbean Commission 


3 laserandinnal Bureau for the 


. International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 


tion 
Protection of Industrial 
a Se ee eee eee 


D. taheraaticasi Bureau for the Publication of Customs 


Tariffs - 


: International Bureau of W eights and Measures - 


;. International Council of Scientific Unions and Associated 


RT RN Scie 


. International Hydrographic Bureau 


. International Office of Public Health __-_- 
. International Penal and Penitentiary C ommission - 
2. International W hali . 
3. International Wheat at 
. Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission . 
. South Pacific Commission... -.-..-------- 


Commission 
ouncil. 


Subtotal 


Other International Activities 


. Gorgas Memorial Laboratory -..-.-----~--- 3 
2. Payment to the Government of Panama_ - 


Subtotal 


Obligations incurred 





$13, 576, 243 | 
} 
2,814, 381 | 


1, 103, 319 | 
3,070, 931 | 
1 420; 800 | 
1, 269, 868 
497, 087 


25, 000, 000 | - 


$16, 394, 244 


2, 785, 400 | 


1, 429, 010 
2, 481, 159 | 


1, 355, 000 
1, 466, 412 


375, 000 | 


10, 000 

5, 000 

1, 355, 329 
1, 670, 151 


3, 208, 760 


1, 722, 440 
2, 866, 607 
1, 558, 250 
1, 538, 1 
142, 
--| 36, 609 
26, 160, Rl 


| 


10, OOF 
4, S00 
7, 36 


10, (0K 
5, OOF 
1, 318, 982 
1, 782, 000) 


| 3, 288, 142 











20, 419 
5, 927 
420 

22, 781 





48,808 
256, 612 2 i 


232, 558 | 


15, 000 











106, 000 | 


| 


430, 000 | 





117, 600 | 


430, 000 


5), (iM 
| 430, 00 





547, 600 | 


| 480, 000 








| 52,610, 160 | 


Obligations by objects 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1951 __ “ 

1952 

1953 _ 


30, 275, 143 | 


$52, 610, 


30, 198, 2) 


160 
143 


20S 


30, 275, 
30, 198, 





Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

, i iy Sree ee a SON, Ili Ek Ree a 

Unliquidated obligations, start of year... _- we $1, 898, 361 | $1, 173, 504 
Obligations incurred during the yvear_____- ‘ : Roateen $52, 610, 160 30, 275, 143 | 30, 198, 208 





ve fa 52, 610, 160 32, 173, 504 31, 371, 712 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year_- ae ee 1, 989, 361 1, 173, 504 4 1, 371, 72 2 


Total expenditures__._....--..____- eee 50, 71, 79 | 3 00, 000 | 30, 000, 000 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: | } | 
Out of current authorizations - -_- --------| 50,711,799 | 29, 200, 000 | 29, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations ___- xatghiatncs 1, 800, 000 1, 000, 000 

' 


Mr. Fioop. This morning, gentlemen, we take up contributions to 


St 


international organizations. I direct your attention to page 17 of 
the committee print and to the justifications beginning on page 299. 
If there is no objection, we shall insert in the rec ord at this point 
pages 299 through 301. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


Appropriation, 1952 regular act _._. $30, 297, 861 
Deduct: Unobligated balance, estimated savings ; : — 22,718 
Base for 1953____- ’ : ees 30, 275, | 143 

Net difference between 1952 and 1953: 


Requirements | Difference, 
~inerease (+) 
! or de- 
1953 | crease (—) 

i 


By project or functions 
1952 
adjusted 


A. United Nations and specialized agencies: | i | 
1. United Nations ‘ -| $16, 394, 244 | $15, 439, 894 — $954, 350 
2. United Nations Educational, Scientific, | 
and Cultural Organization __- | 2,785,400 | 2,856, 000 | +70, 600 
3. interenhteeet Civil Aviation Organiza. | 
.-| 1,429,010} 1, 722, 440 


| 
tio 
Ww orld Health Organization __.| 2,481,159 | 2, 866, 667 
5. Food and Agriculture Organization __| 1,355, 000 1, 558, 250 
3, International Labor Organization --..| 1,466,412 | 1, 538, 991 
. International Telecommunication Union _| 375, 000 
. World Meteorological Organization | 
| 





— = i - 
Subtotal . -| 26, 286, 225 28, 160, 851 


B. Inter-American Organizations: 
American International Institute for the | | 
Protection of Childhood ’ | 10, 000 |. 
2. Inter-American Indian Institute 4, 800 | 4,800 |. 
3. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural i 
Sciences 4 153, 480 | 157, 360 
. Pan American Institute of Geography | | | 
and History __- 10, 000 | 10, 000 | 
. Pan American Railway Congress Asso- | 
ciation “2 j 5, | 5,000 |. 
}. Pan American Sanitary Bureau , 355, 329 | 1, 318, 982 
7. Pan American Union BS . 670, » 782, 000 | +111, sa 
Subtotal - . atcisaas| Qe seed oy oKs, 142 | +79, 382 





Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953—Continued 

Requirements Difference, 

increase (+) 
or de- 

1953 crease (--) 


By project or functions 
1942 


adjusted 


C. Other International Organizations 
1. Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union 
for the Promotion of International 
Arbitration 
2. Cape Spartel and Tangier Light ; 
3. Caribbean Commission | fi +$3, 501 
4. International Bureau of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration ; , 255 + 102 
International Union for the Protection of | 
Industrial Property 
6. International Union for the Publication 
of Customs Tariffs 
7. International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures 
8. International Council of Scientific 
Unions and Associated Unions 
9. International Hydrographic Bureau 
10. International Whaling Commission 
11, International Wheat Council 
12. Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commis 
sion 
13. South Pacific Commission 33, 07 5s, 


Subtotal 232, 55 269, 215 +36, 657 


D. Other International Activities 
1. Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 117, 600) 50, 000) 67, 600 
2. Payment to the Government of Panama. 450,400) $30, O00 


Subtotal 547, 600 480, 000 —67, 000 


lotal requirements | 30,275,143 30, 198, 208 —76,9385  —$7F, 935 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 : 30, 198, 208 


ADDITIONAL REQUESTS COMING 


Mr. FLroop. From the justifications it appears that the 1952 
appropriation was $30,297,861. The request for fiseal 1953 is 
$30,198,208, indicating a decrease of $99,653, which seems to be a 
baragain-basement figure. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, | might add at this point that those 
figures are not completely current. The Bureau of the Budget has 
under consideration an amendment, due to the firming up of the budg- 
ets of the Food and Agriculture Organization and the Organization 
for American States. 

They also have under consideration increasing the allowance that 
was given to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. To that extent there 
will be an amendment, I presume arriving today, in the neighborhood 
of roughly $300,000, which would make a net increase in this item of 
some $200,000, 

Mr. Froop. Then [hasten to withdraw my bargain- basement 
comment. Apparently we are back on the main floor. 


Mr. Wintper. Yes, sir. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 
\Ir. FLoop. We have with us Mr. Hickerson, the Assistant Sec- 


retary in charge of this phase of the activity for the Department. 
Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Hiekerson? 
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Mr. Hickrrson. Mr. Chairman, | do have a statement that I 
would like to put in the record, if | may, and then make a few com- 
ments on that, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. FLoop, Without objection, we shall insert the prepared state- 
ment and then hear whatever observations you care to make in ad- 
dition to that. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR Unitep Nations AFFAIRS ON 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, MuIsstons To INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES AMERICAN SEC- 
TIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Mr, Chairman, we are here today to justify four appropriations: (1) Contri- 
butions to international organizations; (2) missions to international organizations: 
(3) international contingencies; and (4) American sections, international ecom- 
missions. I would like to describe briefly the nature of the appropriations and 
summarize the requirement for each, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The contributions appropriation, for which we are asking $30,198,208, is the 
appropriation from which we pay the contributions of the United States toward 
the support of a number of international organizations of which this Government 
isa member. The appropriation covers our contributions to the United Nations 
and to specialized agencies affiliated with it; the Pan American Union and other 
organizations of the inter-American system; and a number of small agencies 
associated with neither major system which perform functions of a highly technical 
nature. It also covers our payments to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory and to 
the Government of Panama. : 

The membership of the United States in these organizations, from which these 
dues arise, isin each instance provided for by a treaty, convention, or special act 
of Congress. Several of these are of long standing. The treaty by which we 
accepted membership in the International Commission for the Maintenance of 
the Cape Spartel and Tangier Light was signed in 1865. Others are of recent date. 
The convention under which we accepted membership in the International Whal- 
ing Commission entered into force in late 1948. The convention establishing the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission and the convention of the World 
Meteorological Organization both entered into force in 1950. 

Last year, although the total appropriation requested was greatly reduced due 
to the absence of any provision for the IRO, our request represented an inerease 
f almost $3 million over the “‘base’’ figure due largely to an increased United 
Nations budget. This vear, we are requesting funds with which to contribute to 
a United Nations budget which is only slightly larger than that of last vear. At 
the same time, the budgets of certain other organizations are larger by amounts 
which represent more significant increases. 

These increases stem from several causes. A cause common to many organiza- 
tions is the increased cost of operation brought about by the increase in world 
prices, In the case of several of the principle specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, the budgets have increased also in response to the desire of the members 
to enlarge the assistance they are capable of rendering to the members as a whole 
and to the underdeveloped countries in particular, 

Despite the increases in the budgets of certain of the organizations, the amount 
requested for contribution by the United States decreases slightly. This is the 
result of significant reductions in the United States percentages of contribution to 
certain of the principal organizations. While in one organization, the Food and 
\griculture Organization, the U. S. percentage increased from 27.1 to 30 percent, 
n five organizations it decreased. As a consequence of these decreases, other 
countries as a whole are absorbing a larger share of these budget increases. 

The securing of these reductions in the United States percentages was achieved 
with the assistance of Congressional advisers on the United States delegations 
and, in two instances, under their leadership. The Sixth General Conference of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, meeting 
i Paris last summer, reduced the United States percentage from 35 to 334 percent. 
li achieving this objective, the United States was represented by Mr. Prince 
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Preston as delegation spokesman in the Administrative Commission. A reductio 
of 2.02 percent in our contribution to the United Nations itself—from 38.92 1. 
36.90 percent—was achieved earlier this vear with Mr. John Vorys serving a 
delegation spokesman in Committee Five, the Administrative and Budgetar: 
Committee. In the World Health Organization, the United States percentas 
was reduced from 35 to 3344 percent, in the Pan American Union from 67.86 1) 
66 percent, and in the Pan ‘American Sanitarv Organization from 69.73 to 67.85 
percent. The effect of these changes, taking into account the one increase, 
to make this appropriation request less by over $1,500,000 than it otherwi-: 
would have been. 

The reduction of the United States percentage of contribution to the United 
Nations to 36.90 percent is a real step forward toward the goal of 331% percen: 
I think we can regard it as such, even though the delegation was unsuccessfii! 
in its attempt to secure a reduction to 3314 percent at this time. The reduction- 
to 3314 percent in UNESCO and WHO have, it is true, been achieved in the face 
of membership difficulties. These difficulties have taken the form, in the case o/ 
the World Health Organization, of a membership total which includes States 
that have renounced their ties to the organization. The WHO has continued 
to hope that they would resume active participation, and as states still regarded 
as members thev are included in the assessments levied annually. Inasmuch 
as the states involved—the Soviet states and China—were to be major contribu- 
tors, the other members found it difficult to agree to reductions in the contribution 
percentage of the largest contributor. In the case of UNESCO, while the Soviet 
Union did not join the Organization and has not been a factor in the contributio 
seale, China has found it possible to make only a token payment against her 
assessment for the last two vears. 

While United States reductions in WHO and UNESCO had to contend with 
these difficulties concerning present members, they were greatly facilitated by 
the accession of new members. Inthe United Nations, this factor of the accession 
of new members has not been present to any significant degree due to Soviet 
obstructionism. As aresult, one of the two developments which were gradually to 
pare down United States assessments to 3344 percent—(1) inereases in the relative 
ability to pay of other members, and (2) the accession of new membere-—has been 
effectively blocked. 

The foundation for a reduction of the United States percentage ise as much as 
2.02 percent by this General Assembly was laid by the report of the UN Con- 
tributions Committee. This Committee, which is organized as a body of experts 
rather than as instructed representatives, consists of 10 persons drawn from as 
manv countries. The United States national serving on the Committee was 
Dr. Stuart Rice, Assistant Director of the Budget for Statistical Standards. In 
recommending a reduction of the United States percentage from 38.92 to 36.90 
percent, the Committee also sugrested that the full United States adjustment 
together with other adjustments, might be made in two further steps. While the 
new scale contemplated reductions for 17 countries in addition to the United 
States (small reductions in every case), it involved percentage increases for 15 
countries including the Soviet bloc. In particular, the three Soviet states wer 
increased by over 40 percent, from 8.14 points to 11.49 points. The Sovie' 
member of the Committee voted against the report and attacked it. I would 
like to place on record before this Committee my feeling that Dr. Rice did a ver 
outstanding job in his work as a member of the Committee on Contributions. 

Mr. Chairman, our appropriation for the current fiscal vear carried the provis 
that no United State representative to an international organization covered i: 
the appropriation should commit the United States to a contribution in excess of 
3314 percent, other than after consultation with the two appropriations committee: 
in exceptional circumstances. We have been concerned that we should live wu) 
to both the letter and the spirit of this provision. Consequently, after appraisi: 
the report of the Contributions Committee and assessing the entire situation, \ 
addressed to your Committee and to the Senate Committee on Appropriatio: 
letters of consultation expressing our favorable attitude toward the recommenda 
tions of the UN Contributions Committee. 

The appropriation bill which carried this proviso was passed in the final das 
of the last session of Congress. Although the letters were sent down at the earlies! 
possible moment, Congress had adjourned. Because of the difficult situatio: 
created by this factor of timing, and out of the desire to do everything possib! 
to meet the objectives of the proviso, our delegation, in consultation with th: 
Department, undertook to secure a reduction to 331% percent at this time. 
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As I have noted, despite the most determined efforts of our delegation, that 
attempt failed. The other members recognized that the Soviet countries in 
particular were underassessed; in general, they were pleased to see the shares of 
the five Soviet-bloc states increased substantially. The real point at issue was 
the speed at which adjustments in the United Nations scale should take place. 
As it was, in accepting the recommendation of Contributions Committee that the 
Soviet states percentage be increased by about 40 percent, the members were 
overturning a working rule that adjustments in any one year should be limited to 
10 percent. There was a general conviction among the membership, other than 
ourselves, that the reduction for the United States of over 54% percentage points, 
in the absence of new members, was so large that it should be spread over more 
than a single year in order to avoid too sudden a dislocation in the contribution 
scale as a whole. The United States was unable to shake this conviction. 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The second suernpeet ion which I am here to justify today is the appropriation 
for United States Missions to International Organizations, for which we are 
requesting $1,450,000. I am sure the members of this committee recognize the 
importance of adequate United States representation, particularly in the case of 
the United Nations. The calibre and efficiency of our missions in New York 
and Geneva are a large element in the effectiveness of this Government in the 
United Nations. I can testify to the heavy workload these two missions are 
carrying. There are also heavy demands on our mission to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization in Montreal and our mission to UNESCO in Paris. 
At the very time that these demands are increasing, costs are rising sharply. A 
request for next year of $1,450,000 in comparison with an appropriation this year 
of $1,400,000, actually represents a real belt tightening. This country has an 
important stake in the United Nations system and these American offices are 
there to safeguard our interests ‘‘on the spot.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


The “International Contingencies” appropriation request of $2,200,000 is for the 
purpose of financing United States participation in those international activities 
for which estimates of precise requirements cannot be developed very far in 
advance and for which no specific appropriations have been made. The 1953 
estimate is $300,000 less than the amount included in the current year’s appro- 
priation. 

The actual requirements for this appropriation in any | vear are dependent 
upon world conditions and events. The fund is the central source for financing 
United States participation in such activities, and is drawn upon by all Depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. Although international tensions have 
reached the most critical stage since World War II, the current budget is the 
smallest amount that has ever been requested since this appropriation was first 
granted in 1945. The budget vou have before vou covers only the absolute 
minimum requirements for participation in these contingent activities and will 
be insufficient to cover any very large items that have not been considered in 
developing these estimates. For instance, there are now strong indications that 
future arrangements with regard to Germany may result in such financial demands 
against this appropriation that we may find it necessary to appear before you 
later with a request for additional funds. 


AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


The appropriation ‘‘American sections, international commissions,” is used 
‘0 finance the expenses of five bilateral commissions: The International Joint 
Commission, the International Boundary Commission, the International Fish- 
eries Commission, the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission—all 
of whieh are United States-Canadian undertakings—and the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission which is a joint United States-Costa Rican under- 
taking. ‘These Commissions, with which vou are all familiar, differ substantially 
from the multilateral organizations which I discussed earlier. The commissions 
deal with problems of conservation and regulation of two-country fisheries, 
levelopment and management of boundary water resources, marking and mapping 
the United States-Canadian boundary, ete. For these activities we are requesting 
$525,000, which is $177,000 less than the appropriation for 1952. 
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Mr. Hickrrson. The committee is familiar with our grouping of 
these organizations into the United Nations and the specialized agency 
category, inter-American organizations and other international organ- 
izations. And then there is the final addition of the Gorgas Memoria! 
Laboratory, and the payment to the Government of Panama. 

We are sorry that the budgets for two of these organizations were 
received after the President’s budget had been sent up. That is the 
Pan American Union and the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
We had to estimate their budgets. We knew pretty well what they 
would be, but we underestimated a little bit and these revised sheets 
ought to be up today or tomorrow, indicating the increase Mr. Wilber 
pointed out. 


Unirep NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The major part of the funds under this item goes to the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies of the U.N.) Mr. Chairman, we 
are trying valiantly in the executive branch of the United States 
Government, ablv assisted by the Congress, to make the United 
Nations work. We are trying to build a collective system of security. 
We have not done it. It has not vet been achieved. We think a 
start in the right direction has been made. We think that there is 
great hope of success. 

We do think that the best hope for peace and in maintaining the 
ideals and principles of the United Nations lies in putting flesh and 
blood on what we are trying to do, in girding the countries who want to 
remain free so that they may unite their efforts in the common defense 
against the foe. 

KOREA 


The big thing in this last vear that has been done, of course, has 
been in Korea. Last night figures were announced showing that 
casualties had passed the 105,000 mark for the United States. It has 
been costly. There have been over 15,000 of United State troops 
killed, 

Fifteen other countries are participating with us and the Republic 
of Korea in military action out there. There should be more countries 
and there should be a greater participation. We vecognize that. If 
the United Nations’ system of collective security is to be made to work, 
it must be based on the principle that everybody participates and that 
everybody shares in the sacrifices according to his resources. 

In the matter of Korea we had to improvise. We had forces nearby 
in Japan. We took the leadership there. Elsewhere somebody else 
might well take the leadership. But the main thing to remember 
there is that however costly that has been, the first overt armed 
aggression since World War IL has been stopped. And that is the 
thing to stop, the first aggression. Little aggressions can snowbal! 
into world wars. 

Let me repeat, we have not yet demonstrated that a collective 
system of security can be built under the United Nations. It is 
still on trial. I am frank, sir, to confess to you that sometimes the 
progress made is discouraging. We stand off sometimes and take a 
look every now and then at what has been accomplished, and while 
the results are good, they are not yet altogether satisfactory. We 
think we are on the way. It takes time to get things done. 
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THE VETO AND CHANCES FOR FUTURE ACTION 


The Security Council was supposed to be the action body. Of 
course, the Russians have completely frustrated any action there 
because of the veto. They have cast 47 vetoes. None of us antic- 
ipated that the veto would be used except on a big question, a peace 
or war question. They have not cast their vetoes ‘only on peace and 
war questions. They have just thrown them around on a lot of 
little things indicating, of course, clearly that if a big thing came up, 
they would cast another veto. 

We think we have found a way around that in the so-called Acheson 
plan, the United for Peace Resolution, which we presented in 1950 
to the General Assembly. The General Assembly can move in on a 
situation, if the Security Council is frustrated by a veto, if there is 
a breach of the peace or a threat to the peace, and can make recom- 
mendations. It cannot order, but it can make recommendations. 

And if the free countries of the world want to carry out those rec- 
ommendations in the name of the United Nations, they can do it. 

This resolution, gentlemen, took into account the lessons we have 
learned up to date from the Korean experience and recommended that 
the members maintain in their armed forces trained elements that 
could promptly be made available to the United Nations if the country 
agreed with the action against an aggressor. 

Progress is being made there. It is a start. We have not vet 
demonstrated that a really collective svstem of security can be made 
there. I think we have made a modest start. I think we are on the 
way. | think it is in the interest of everybody in the free world that 
we continue to do everything humanly possible to support these steps 
which have already been taken. They may not work. If they do 
not—well, we are no worse off for having tried. 

I thiak they can be made to work. If the United States and the 
rest of the free world want «a collective system of security under the 
United Nations, I think steps can be taken that will make tt possible 
for them to have it, if they are willing to pay the price. It will not 
work unless other countries join inand match our sacrifices by equality 
of sacrifice, according to their resources. 

We have more money than other people per capita. We have not 
more young men and the main thing in this is getting manpower 
to do the fighting. 

DISARMAMENT 


We made a proposal-—the President announced this and authorized 
us to make it in the UN, last November looking to disarmament. The 
President said there, as vou gentlemen know, that there are two ways 
we can be secure. One way is by a reduction of the Armed Forces 
of all the countries that are far ahead of us down to a level, to a point 
Where everybody could be safe, through a system of inspections 
Which would make sure that everybody was telling the truth. That 
is the way we would like to do it, he said. The other way is to do 
What we are doing now, which is the hard way, to build up to the 
Russian level, mateh them in strength. But he said, one way or the 
other, we are going to do it. The first wav we prefer. That is the 
American way. We do not like big armies and big navies. 
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But we will do it the other way if we have to. But we vastly pref 
the first way. And we, in association with the British and the Frenc! 
made proposals for a system of disarmament, starting out with an 
inventory of what people have, a continuing inventory, verified by 
inspectors of other countries operating under the UN to make sur 
that everybody is telling the truth, and then to build your system of 
disarmament from there on. 

That was endorsed by the General Assembly. The General As 
sembly created a disarmament commission, merging the two Commis- 
sions, the Atomic Energy Commission of the UN and the Commission 
on Conventional Armaments, together, under a disarmament com- 
mission. It will get under way next month to study these plans and 
to see if something can be done. We hope it will be possible to make 
some start. We realize that it all depends on the Russians, that the 
other people would gladly go along. 

That will be a rather considerable activity, which will be in the 
next 6 months and, if there is any hope, on for a longer period of time 


SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


The last time I was here before this committee, Mr. Chairman, we 
talked at considerable length about the seale of contributions. You 
will find in my statement comments on that. We have made some 
progress this year, the first real progress I think as regards the UN 
itself since the UN was established. And we have had some help 
from Members of Congress in making that progress. 

One of your own members, Prince Preston, helped us enormously in 
UNESCO. Our proportion was reduced from 85 percent to 33), 
percent. He can tell vou of the difficulties we had in getting othe: 
countries to go along with that. 

Mind you, this ceiling of 3313 percent was established in 1948) in 
the UN, but other countries say: “vou have got more money on ; 
national-income basis and you ought to pay about 50 percent. Every- 
body is broke and many of these expenditures have to be made in 
dollars, so that we should not get down to this ceiling any time soon.” 
Well, they got down in UNESCO and Mr. Preston’s efforts, I tell 
vou frankly, contributed enormously to that happy result. 

At the General Assembly in Paris a reduction in our share from 
38.92 percent to 36.90 percent was accomplished. That is just ove: 
two full percentage points. As vou gentlemen know, we have been 
fighting for 5 vears to make some progress and this is the first: tim 
we have gotten a reduction of as much as one full percentage point 
We were dealing in fractions of a percentage point. 

This vear we had two Members of the House on the delegation, 
Mr. Mike Mansfield and Mr. John Vorvs and they helped us enor- 
mously in that. Indeed, Mr. Vorys was our representative on thi 
budget committee and he battled valiantly to get us down to 33 
percent this vear--that is, for the budget for 1952. He failed to 
get that. On the other hand, we think we laid the ground work 
for steady progress in going down. 

| myself doubt that we can get it down to 33's percent next vear 
unless new members are taken in, but we have got an agreement o! 
the contributions committee and an indication, inferentially at least 
if not explicitly, that we will get down in 2 vears more—that is, two 
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more bites to get down to 33!4 percent as our share of the UN con- 
| to do it this vear, but we could not 


tribution. We fought haré 
do it. 

I understand that Mr. Vorys may want to say something to you 
about that. I hope that he will appear before the committee. He 
suggested he might want to. 

| have asked his permission, however, to ask this committee's 
permission to insert in the record his statement at the final plenary 
session which actually approves the contributions seale, whieh is 
such a clear and concise statement on the US position that I think 
it would be well to have it in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Froop. Without objection, it may be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Mr. President, [ wish to explain the vote of the United States delegation on the 
report of the Fifth Committee on contributions for 1952. 

For the first time in the history of the United Nations, my country has abstained 
from approving the scale of assessments for apportionment of the expenses of the 
United Nations. We asked in the Fifth Committee that our contribution be 
brought in line tor 1952 with the resolution adopted by the General Assembly 
in 1948, which recognizes that no member state should contribute more than one- 
third of the ordinary expenses in normal times. We urged this as a matter 
of principle, not of money. 

As is well known, my country has expended billions of dollars in recent years 
to uphold Charter principles whies the Cited Nations was not in a position 
to implement. We have extended cconomic and military aid to regional organ- 
iziutions formed under Charter provisions for defense against aggression. 

We believe, however, that in this organization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its members, there must be more equality in contribution. 

Jule 159 which refers to apportionment of the expenses among mImembers “broad- 
lv according to capacity to pay,” has been interpreted by many members as re- 
quiring a strict application of relative capacity to pay, even though they do not 
apply such a prineiple at home, All governments obtain revenues from excise 
taxes which are levied irrespective of individual capacity to pay. By this means 
every citizen is made aware that increased expenditures involve increased tax- 
ation. Similarly, the scale of contributions for this organization must strike an 
equitable balance between voting strength and paving possibilities 

One step Is that no nation should be asked or should be pernnutied to furnish 
more than one-third of the support, in fairness to that nation, in fairness to this 
organization, There is nothing sacred or scientific about the fraction one-third 
as applied to contributions, any more than when applied to voting in the Assembly, 
but two-thirds is the Charter symbol for voting on important questions, and it 
has been recognized by the Assembly as the symbol of the proportionate contri- 
bution that should be borne by 59 members, leaving not more than one-third to 
be borne by any one member. 

If members feel that times are not vet normal, our abnormal expenditures in 
the common cause might justify us in asking for a subnormal assessment. We 
believe, however, that the princip'e adopted in 1948 should now be applied and 
any commitment of the United States to contribute more than 3313 percent will 
be based on the provisions of the Charter, not on the vote of the United States 
representatives, 

\MIv country has made far more than a one-third contribution or a two-thirds 
contribution to the United Nations’ effort in korea in support of the principles 
of the Charter. This effort had the publicly announced support of 53 member 
nations and most of those nations have contributed material support, but only 21 
flags were displaved over the Korean veterans who received our grateful tribute 
at the recent impressive ceremony in this chamber. We give full credit to the 
men and the nations fighting beside us in the common cause out there; we appre- 
ciate that future formal United Nations’ action on Korean contributions depends 
upon the outcome of the armistice negotiations now going on, but we must not 
forget’ that the struggle against aggression in Korea is everybody's struggle, not 
ours alone, nor ours especially. “Phe future of every nation in the free world is 
involved, 
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We believe that in this organization of equals, each nation has an equal duts 
to measure up to its own full responsibility in contributions of men and money in 
carrying forward our agreed principles. In a spirit of cooperation and, because 
there is much that is good in the report on contributions, we did not vote against 
it. For reasons I have given, we felt we should not vote for it. Therefore, we 
have abstained; but we will continue to do our part in the support of the United 
Nations, to bring about peace on earth for men of goodwill. 

Mr. Hiekrrson. Our: share went down in five organizations and 
up in one; that is the Food and Agriculutre Organization. We went 
up from 27.1 percent to 30 percent. There will be for these organiza- 
tions created since the war a tendency for them to level off at around 
33's percent. We have steadfastly maintained that we will adamantly 
Oppose any increases in our share in the organizations where we 
are under 33's percent, unless they are more than counterbalanced by 
reductions where we are above, and we made that stick last year. 
The net result amounts to a considerable saving to us. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for letting me say this and IT am now 
in vour hands for any questions you may want to ask. 


CONGRESSIONAL PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


Mir. Froop. We are especially pleased to have you make these 
laudatory remarks about our colleague on this subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Preston. The subcommittee was 
delighted and honored to learn that he was going to serve at UNESCO 
in an important capacity, at the summer meeting in Paris. And we 
were more than delighted to learn that the experience he gained here 
with the committee he took to the important budget committee and 
we had every confidence that the result that vou have outlined to us 
would come about from his efforts. 

Subsequently other members of the subcommittee were in Paris, 
durirg the fall, and at the United Nations we heard members of the 
United States delegation and other delegations confirm your comments 
about his contributions to UNESCO particularly and specifically to 
the budget reductions in behalf of the American taxpayer, at that 
time. 

I might also add that the gentleman from New York, Mr. Rooney, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, and I met with Mr. Vorvs and 
Mr. Mansfield and Mrs. Roosevelt in Paris to discuss this question 
of the reduction to 33% percent of the United States contribution to 
the United Nations, so that we are conversant with the problems of 
the American representatives at that time. The American delegation 
laid before us at our Paris meeting with them the difficulties they 
expected to encounter. It so happened that we were there when 
these hearings and meetings were going on in November and Decem- 
ber, so that we are not unaware of some of the problems. 


PERCENTAGE OF CONTRIBUTIONS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
ORGANIZATIONS 


We would appreciate it if vou would insert in the record at this 
point what we might describe as a consolidated table showing the 
percentage of contributions to each one of these organizations 
specifically. 

Mir. Hiexerson. We shall be very happy to do that. 





Mr. FLoop. Not only the United Nations and the spec ‘ialized 
agencies, but let us have the contributions of the United States of 
America by percentages to each one of these organizations and if 
you want to break that table down into your three categories, that 
would help. 

Mr. Hickrrson. We shall be very happy to do that. 

Mr. FLoop. Then we would like another table—unless you can 
consolidate it all into one table giving us what I might describe as 
the scale of assessments by countries for each one of the units. 

Mr. Hickrerson. Very well. 

Mr. Froop. We will want a brief statement giving us the achieve- 
ments of each organization and by achievements I do not mean a 
lengthy case history from the time of their beginnings, but a short 
statement accompanying these tables as to the achievements, using 
that word narrowly, of each one of these organizations. 

Mr. Hickrerson, We have that material available and will be very 
happy to put it in the record in the form you suggest. 

Mr. Fuoop. There seems to be a great deal of misunde rstanding a 
to the purposes of many of these organizations as they are titled. W hat 


do they do? How do they operate and for what immediate purpose? 


We do not want a treatise on each one, but some intelligent comment 
as to what they do and their achievements. 


Mr. Hickerson. Yes. si 


(The material referred “a is as follows:) 


United States percentage contributions to international organizations included under 
Contributions to International Organizations’ appropriation, fiscal year 1953 
(based upon latest official contributions scales applicable to the regular budget of 
each organization) 

Official 

A. United Nations and specialized agencies: percentage 

lL. United Nations = 96.90 
2. United Nations Educational, Seientific and Cultural Orga: 1iZa- 
tion ’ ~ . Senae 
3. International Civil Aviation Organization __- ’ . 124.97 
$. World Health Organization : ; 33. 33 
5. Food and Agriculture Organization noe __. $0. 00 
6. International Labor Organization fins ts zcoee BEOOO 
7. International Telecommunieation Union T30 
S. World Meteorological Organization * - F267 
B. Inter-American organizations: 
1. American International Institute for the Proteetion of Child - 
hood _ Ese RO ae AG. 35. 71 
2. Inter-American Indian Institute - : ! 23. 19 
3. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural ScienceS______-_-_- 77.85 
4. Pan American Institute of Geography and History —__ : 39. O1 
5. Pan American Railway Congress Association — ___ : _ 39. 50 
6. Pan American Sanitary Bureau. __- abe 67. 86 
7. Pan American Union Hee a __.. 66. 00 

1 This is the percentage of assessment to the regular budget In addition, the United States contributes 
from this appropriation to certain multilaterally financed projects under the IC AO joint support program 
It is estimated that the United States will provide approximately 50 percent of the total funds contributed 
for joint support projects in Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands. 

? This figure represents the United States contribution percentage of total assessments to the ordinary 
budget ofthe Union. In addition, the cost of meetings are budgeted separately and are assessed against only 
such members as participate in each meeting. It is estimated that the United States share of these meeting 
costs Will average about 12 percent 
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United States percentage contributions to international organizations included 
vnder “Contributions to International Organizations” appropriation, fisca! 
vear 1593 (based upon latest official contributions scales applicable to th: 
regular budget of each organization )—Continued 

" J ‘ Ojficial 
Other International Organizations: percentayi 
1. Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for the Promotion 
of International Arbitration : ~ 2m: 
Cape Spartel and Tangier Light 
Caribbean Commission 4 
International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration : 
International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property 5. 
International Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures 
International Couneil of Seientifie Unions and Associated 
Unions 
International Hvdrographie Bureau 
International Whaling Commission 
International Wheat Couneil 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission 
South Pacifie Commission 


( 
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1 
7 
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timate his item covers the Uni 1 States share of the expenses of the Inte 


nions and & associated unions, all of which assess members on a differe 


Afghanistan Israel 
Argentina I Lebanon 
Australia Liberia 
Belgium 3h Luxemburg 
Bolivia Mexico 
Brazil Netherlands 
Burma Lf New Zealand 
Byelorussian Sov wialist Repub Niearagua 
Norway 


Philippine 

; Poland 
“zechoslovakia 5 Saudi Arabia 
yeonmark ' 
yominican Republi 
“cuador 
Lgvpt 
21 Salvador 
at 
r 


viet Socialist Republic 
hiop { Uni f South Africa 


rance viet Socialist Republies 
Crreece 

(iuatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras j 

Ieeland Yemen 

India : ; Yugoslavia 

Indonesi 

Iran otal 


[raq 
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‘nited Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, scale of assess- 
ments for the calendar year 1952 


Country soo Percent- A SSESS- 
. o— ive ment 


Israel 
taly 
Jap in 
Korea 
Laos 
Lebanon 


\fghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austcla 
Belgium 
Bolivia 

Brazil Liberia 
Burma Luxembourg 
Cambodia ( 3. Mexico 
Canada Monaco 
Ceylon Netherbu 
China New Zeala 
Colombia Norway 
Costa Rica Pakistan 
Cuba Panama 
Czechoslovakia Peru 
Denmark Philippines 
Dominican Republic Poland 

, Saudi Arabia 


rd. 


j 
I 


Sweden 
Switzer 
Syria 
Thailand 
key 


pt 

| Salvadoi 
France 

ierman Federal Republic 
Grreece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 

Hashemite Kingdom 
Jordan 

Honduras 

Hungary 3 1 un ; 1 9, 
India 3 ASR, 2. “ug vit 7 40, Y74 
Indonesia 6 ast ~ = 
Iran ¢ i 100. 00 . 718. 000 
Iraq 


Because of a creditfof contributior 
to $2,855,609 
International Crril Ari Organization, scale of assessments for calen 


) ti | 
year 195 


Amount 
’ ina (Cana- 
Country ii . ante i nt- “tate 
lan qaian 
: dollars 


jombia 

uba 

rechoslovakia 
denmark 

dominican Republic 
Egypt 

1 Salvador 

thiopia 

land 

rance 
{reece 
uatemala 

viti 

whemite Kingdom 
Jordan 


} 











World Health Organization, scale 


230 





Country 








Afghanistan 

Albania Et 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Boliva 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Cambodia. 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

‘osta Rica 

“uba 

*zechoslovakia 

Yenmark ___- 

yominician Republic 

"cuador 

‘gypt 

‘1 Salvador 

ethiopia 

‘inland 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 


Israel 


ae ee ee ee eS ES 


| Percent- 


age 


Amount 


$4, 359 
3, 634 
161, 336 
152, 003 
12, 355 








18, 896 
3, 634 
260, 209 





Country 


Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Jordan 

Korea 

Laos--. 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Saudi Arabia 

Southern Rhodesia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Ukrainian 
Republics 

Tnion of South Africa 

‘nion of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 

Tnited Kingdom 

"nited States 

‘ruguay 

Venezuela 

Viet Nam 

Yugoslavia 


Soviet Socialist 


Total 


| Percent- 
age 


28S 


100. 00 


of assessments for calendar year 1952 


Amount 





2 
z 
=1 





&, HOO, OOU 





ee HAAR AROS 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


Country 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Chile 

China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
os ! 
Denmark 


Percent- 
age 


Amount 


0 
1. 
1 


7 de 
. 930, 
, 855, 


Dominican Republic 


Ecuador. 
Egypt-.-- 
FE] Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
Germany... 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary - 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iraq_-_- 
Ireland_ 
Israel] 


y 
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Scale of assessments for calendar year 1952 





Country Amount 


age 


| Percent- 
| 


Italy 

Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 

Laos 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 
Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Viet Nam 
Yugoslavia 


702. 5 
, 360. 
33, 440. 
7, 5A7. § 
, 832. 5 
. 500. 
2,017.5 
2, 990, 
, 495. 
32, 917.5 


Total 25, 000. 00 
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International Labor Organization scale of assessments for calendar year 1952 


Gross . ro ee i} 
| Percentage Pct. Credits Net amou 


Afghanistan . ee $ ‘ $500. ¢ 
Albania r 
Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Burma 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 


Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Egypt 

Ecuador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Germany (Federal Republic 
crreece = 
Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Traq 


“Ito Ato ts 


a 
to Std Bos 


Sh to 


1 
1 
12 
| 
1 
®: 
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International Telecommunication 


: ae Per Amount 
Country Unit | cent- (Swiss 
age francs) 


(fghanistan 

Albania 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgian Congo and Terri- 
tories of Ruanda-Urundi 

Belgium 

Burmna 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussian S.S 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Czechoslovakia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Eeuador 


Finland 

France 

French overseas — terri 
tories 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Ieeland 


ndia 


n 


raq 
re] ind 
rael 
taly 


t 

oe ; 
Indonesia 
| 
1 
; 


Country 


Liberia 

Luxemburg 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Netherlands (and Suri 
nam, Netherlands Anti] 
les, New Guinea 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paragua 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese Colonies 

Rumania 

Saudi Arabia 

Southern Rhodesi 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey . ; 

Ukrainian 8. S.R 

Union of South Africa (and 
Territory of South West 


\ 


Socialist 


nited Kingdom 

‘nited Kingdom Colonie 
Protectorates, ‘Territor 
les ete 
United 
United States Territorie 
Uruguay 

Vatican City 
Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslav 


States 


nion, scale of assessments for calendar year 1952 





Per- 
cent- 
age 


‘mount 
(Swiss 
francs) 


, 800 
, 000 
, 600 
, 240 
5, 720 
240 
400 


, O00 


200 


SOU 
7, 200 
7, 200 
4», 200 
5, 240 
4M) 
720 


5, 240 








World Meteorological Organization, scale 








Per- . ‘. 
Member Unit | cent- ? et Member 
* yution 
ace 
Argentina 25 2. ti4 $7,059 || Italy 
Australia 25 2. 64 7,059 | Lebanon 
Belgian Congo 10 1.05 2, 823 Madagascar 
Belgium Mi 2 5,647 Malaya 
Bermuda 1 1} 282 || Mexico... 
Brazil 25 2. 64 7,059 > New Caledonia 
British Central African New Zealand 
Territories 6 63 1,694 Norway 
British Fast African Terri- Pakistan 
tories s RG 2, 259 Peru 
British West African Terri- Philippines 
tories S 86 2, 259 Paraguay 
Burma 7 74 1,977 Poland 
Byelorussian 3.8.R i) 95 2, 541 Portugal 
Cameroons 2 21 1s) Portuguese East Africa 
Canada 2. 64 Portuguese West Africa 
China 25 2. 64 Rumania 
Czechoslovakia 10 1.05 2 Spain 
Dominican Republic 2 21 § Sweden 
Egypt 15 1.58 4: Switzerland 
Finland 0 1.05 2 Thailand 
France 1) 5, 28 14,117 Togo 
French Equatorial Africa 1 #2 1,129 Tunisia 
French Morocco 6 63 1, 694 Turkey 
French Oceania 1 11 8D Ukrainian Soviet 
Freneh Somaliland 1 11 282 Republies 
French West Africa s Sth 2, 259 Union of South Africa 
Greece 6 63 1,694 |) United Kingdom 
Hong kong 2 21 565 ) Uruguay 
Hungary 7 74 1,977 United States 
Iceland 3 . 32 S47 Union of Seviet 
India 32 3.38 9, O35 Kepublices 
Indochina 10 1.05 2, 823 Venezuela 
Indonesia 15 1. 5S 4, 235 Yugoslavia 
Iraq i #2 
Ireland S J &6 Total 
Israel. ~— h . 63 
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Socialist 


Socialist 





_ 


“nit 


8 
10 


M47 1 


of assessments, calendar year 1952 


Per- Cont 
cent: | butio 
age 
3.17 8, 47 
.32 S47 
32 847 
QA 2, Hi 
1. 58 4, 23, 
eae 282 
1. 26 3, 385 
1.16 3, Lilt 
2.11 5, O47 
1.05 2, 825 
1,26 3, 38S 
21 t 
1. 26 3, SAN 
1. 58 4,28 
7) 1,412 
32 S47 
95 = $2, 54 
1.40 5 &? 
2. 11 5,47 
2. 11 5,64 
74 1,977 
11 QR? 
2 M4) 
1. 58 is 
180 1, S00 
2. 11 », 4 
bo8b 
1.05 
12.67 
‘75 2, Tot 
Sb 2, 259 
1.05 2. 823 


OO.90 267,379 


American Inter national Institute for the Protection of Childhood s ‘ale of assessments 
for the calendar year 1952 





Country 


age 
Argentina 10 
Bolivia ! 
Brazil 17 


Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Ric 

Cuba 

Dominican Republi 
Ecuador 

E] Salvador 
Guatemala 


Hait 
Indian 


Inter-American 


Country 





ine 
Belivia $35 
Colombia 11. 59 
Costa Riea 1.45 
Dominican Republic 1.45 
Ecuador 4.35 
“1 Salvador 1.45 
Cruatemala 4.35 
Honduras 2. 90 
Mexico | OS 


The total quotas, 
total assessed against member states, 


Percent- | 


Institute, 


Amount Country 


7 $3, 000 Honduras 

x 500 Mexico 

Q 5, 000 Nicaragua 
» @ 1.000 Panama 

\ 1, 000 Paraguay 

7 2) Peru 

' 1.000 United States 

7 AW) Uruguay 

” 20) Venezuela 

7 aM) 

7 200) Potal 

- 200 


Amount 


S000 Nicaragua 
2, 400 Panama 
300 Paraguay 
300 Peru... 
Oi) United States 
00) Venezuela 
OO) 
600 Total 
6, OOO 





gyovX9r 


Percent- 


scale of assessments for fiscal year 195. 


Percent- 


Amount 


rt 


&. 9 
, 6 
1S 
ef WW) 
woo 28 OM) 


? 1 
> 


Amount 


ive 
1.45 SK 
1.45 | uy 
1.45 th 
s.70 | 1, SK 
23. 18 4, SO 
2.90 wk 
100, 00 | 20), 7M 


including those of states which have not ratified the convention, 


is $30,600. The 











ee ee 


SEE OCC Swe > 


~ 


tf) 


int 











Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Science s, scale of assessments for the fiscal 


Country 


Costa Rica 
Dominican Republic 
Fi Salvador 
Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 


Pan American Institute of Geogr 


Country 


unit 
Argentina qa 
Bolivia 10 
Brazil WA 
Chile 25 
Colombia na) 
Costa Rica ia} 
Cuba 25 
Domninican Republic it 
Ecuador iv 
El Salvador 10 
Guatemals 10 


Haiti 10 


Pan Railway ¢ 


4 1 merica ri 


Country cent- 
Argentina 17.35 
Bolivia ui 
Brazil 13, 55 
Chile 3, 92 
Colombia 1.2 
Costa Rica 79 
Cuba 2.33 
Dominican Republic 79 
Ecuador 7Y 
El Salvador 79 
Guatemala 79 
Haiti 7Y 


nly $10,000 


Due to statutory limitation o1 


| Percent- 





Am 

age 
0.39 
1. 05 
1. 40 
1. 54 
76 
12.65 





year 


sunt 


(ear 
Per- 
cent Amount 
ige 
4.01 Ss, O49 
ss 1, 073 
17.07 18, 780 
2. 44 2, 083 
4. SS A abO 
AS 44 
»4t 2, 683 
is 1.07 
Ys 1,073 
Ss 1.073 
4s 1,073 
YS 1,073 


ONdPrESS 


Pesos 
1, 188 
1, titi 
4, 358 ] 
7, O4 
2,214 
1,420 
1, IS] 
1, 420 
1, 420 
1, 420 
1, 420 
1, 420 


1 Exchange rate 14.20 pesos to the dolla 


Pan American Sanitary Organization, scale of assessments for calendar 


Country 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
FE cuador 

FE) Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 


Percent- 


year 


154; 
100 
244 
100 
a) 
100 
100 


Amount 

ge 
4.28 $140, 139 
ty 9, 524 
9. 51 Is4, S44 
1.48 $7, 513 
1. 95 37, WO2 
14 4, H98 
1.44 27, 989 
i) 583] 
an , U7 
0 5, 831 
iy 7, 580 
32 6, 220 


1958 


Country 


Nicaragua 
Panama 
United States 
Venezuela 


Total 


1953 


requested 





Percent- 


age 


100. 00 











Amount 


$1, 053 
sol 
157, 360 
5, OS6 
9 


141 


apt / and History, scale of assessments for the fiseal 


Ore 

GC t Assigned Per 
ountry units cent- Amount 

ive 
Houduras 6 AS 44 
Mexico 125 12. 20 13, 415 
Nicaragua 6 5S O44 
Panama 6 5S 644 
Paraguay th 8 44 
Peru 25 2. 44 2, OSS 
United States 100) 39. 02 42, 927 
Uruguay 10 Qs 1,073 
Venezuela 25 2. 44 2, 683 
otal 1, 025 100, 00 110, 000 
Association, scale of assessments for the calendar 

1952 
Poy Amount 

Country cent- , 
et Pesos | Dollars 
Honduras 7 1, 420 106 
Menic 4.62 7, 297 1, 218 
Nicaragua 79 1, 420 100 
Panama Pa] 1,420 10Ov 
Paraguay 7 1, 420 100 
Peru 1. 69 3, O38 214 
United States 39, 50 , 000 5, OOO 
Uruguay 1.19 13 150 
Venezuela 79 , 420 100 
Total 100. 00-179, 731 12, 657 
year 1952 

Country Percent- 
: ‘ Amount 
Honduras 21 $4, 082 
Mexico 57 HY, 390 
Nicaragua 21 4, OS2 
Panama 23 4,470 
Paraguay 21 4, 082 
Peru 1. 16 22, 547 
United States 67.86 | 1, 318, 982 
Uruguay 82 15, 938 
Venezuela 1. 34 2H), O45 
otal 10. 00 1, O43. 68] 
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Pan American Union, scale of assessments for the fiscal year 1953? 


Countries a Amount Countries poreny Amount 
Percent Percent 

Argentina 7.31 $209,044 | Honduras 0. 24 $i, si 
Bolivia 35 10,009 | Mexico 3.83 | 100, 42 
Brazil 0.54 272,815 > Nicaragua 24 6s 
Chile 2. 06 58,910 | Panama 30 8, 579 
Columbia 2.17 62,056 Paraguay 24 6, St 
Costa Rica 24 6,863 Peru 1.17 | 33, 479 
Cuba 1.94 55,478 | United States_ 66.00 | 1, 887, 402 
Dominican Republic 30 8,579 Uruguay a9 28,31 
Ecuador 30 8,579 > Venezuela 1.89 54, 048 
El Salvador 30 8, 479 
— ’ 35 10, 009 Total 100.00) 2, 589, 604 
Haiti 24 6, 863 


1 Approval by the Council of the OAS pending 


Interparliamentary Union for the Promotion of International Arbitration—wScale o! 
assessments for calendar year 1952 


{In Swiss francs] 








| | 
= Assess- | Percent- . : Assess- Percent- 
Country | ment | age Country ment | age 
ee, eoeEeEeEee — - - ~ - - ° ! reste = | 

Austria . | 3, 600 | 1.06) Italy 27,000 | 7.93 
Belgium | &, 100 2.38 Lebanon 900 | *) 
Burma. -.-- 2, 700 | 79 | Luxemburg 450 | 13 
Ceylon--. 4, 500 | 1.32 || Monaco-. 450 | 18 
Denmark | 3, 600 1.06 |) Netherlands 10, 350 | 3.04 
Egypt | 13,509 3.95 || Norway 4,050 | 1.19 
OS. ae | 2, .66 |) Pakistan ik cnc 7, 200 | 2.11 
France - - - -- a | 36 Ue Gig! ee eee eee 360 | i 
Germany | | Bi RE ee err ae 8,100 | 2.38 
Great Britain | 3-7 W) Switeetiand: 2... -. <2... 7,650 | 2. 25 
Greece | 92 |) Syria ae 1,800 | 5 
Iceland | | 13 || Thailand... . 4,050 | 1.19 
India | 5.28 || Turkey 4, 500 | 1.32 
Iran | | .66 || United States 177, 400 | 22. 72 
Iraq | | 1.06 Yugoslavia 9, 000 | 2. 64 
Ireland i | 1.06 . 

Israel | | . 53 | Total -| 340,660 | 100.00 

} | 





1 The equivalent of $18,000. However, the statutory limitation on the amount authorized to be appro 
priated annually is $15,000. 


CAPE SPARTEL AND TANGIER LIGHT 
The annual budget for the International Commission for the Cape Spartel and 
Tangier Light is divided equally among the 12 members: Austria, Belgium, France, 


Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
and the United States. 


Carthbean Commission— Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1952 


Country Percentage Amount 
France 16. 00 $54, 612 
Netherlands 11.30 38, 560 
United Kingdom 34. 30 117, 074 
United States 38. 40 131, 06S 
Total 100. 00 341, 325 


International 


Bureau 
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of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, estimated scale of 
assessments for calendar year 1951 























! Per- Assess- Per- Assess- 
Country Unit cent ment in Country ; Unit} cent | ment in 
age florins age florins 
St Argentina.. 25 4.79 1,325 |) Luxembourg 3 
2 Belgium _ 15 2.87 2, 505 Mexico. . 15 
Sb Bolivia 3 58 Nicaragua 3 
“4 Brazil 25 4.79 1 Norway 10 
St Bulgaria 5 96 Netheriands 15 
4 Chile 5 06 Panama 3 
Ai China_ -- 25 4.79 4, 32. Paraguay 3 
3) Colombia 5 96 Peru 5 
O4s Cuba 3 . 58 Poland 15 
; Czechoslovakia 15 | 2.87 Portugal 10 
oUY Denmark 10 1. 92 Roumania 15 
Dominican Republic ; 58 FE] Salvador 3 
Ecuador 3 5S Thailand 3 
Finland 10 1.92 Spain 25 
France 25 1.79 Sweden 15 
Germany 25 1.79 Switzerland 15 
Great Britain 25 4.79 Turkey 15 
0. Greece - 5 oF Uruguay 3 
Guatemala 3 AS United States 2h 
Haiti... 3 i) Venezuela 3 
Hungary. 10 1.92 Yugoslavia 15 
Iran _. 5 06 SS Se 
Italy 25 1.79 Total. 522 100.00 90, 306 
it- Japan 25 1.79 
93 International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property, scale of assessments for 
26 the calendar year 1950 
13 
18 {In Swiss francs] 
4 
Ww 
WN Per- Per- 
1 Country Unit | cent- | Amount Country Unit | cent- | Amount 
38 age age 
DF 
19 Australia 15 3. 25 6, 614. 70 Luxembourg.-_.. ert or 65 1, 323. 00 
be Austria 3 65 | 1,323.00 || Mexico : 15 3.25 | 6,614.70 
es Belgium _ 15 3. 25 6, 614. 70 Moroceo (French Zone 3 65 1, 323. 00 
4 Brazil 15 3.25 6, 614. 70 Netherlands 10 2.37 4, 409. 80 
Bulgaria 5 1.08 2, 204.90 | New Zealand 10 2.17 4, 409. 80 
M) Canada__.- Pee 20) 4, 32 8, 819. 60 Norway. 10 2.17 4, 409. 80 
Cuba. 3 65 1, 323. 00 Poland 15 3. 25 6, 614. 70 
Czechoslovakia | 10 2.17 4, 409. 80 Portugal 15 3.25 | 6,614.70 
rO Denmark 10 PF 4, 409. 80 Rouman ia 10 ZiT 4, 409. 80 
Dominican Republic 3 65 1,323.00 | Spain 20 1.32 | 8,819. 60 
Finland - 10 2.37 1,409.80 | Sweden 15 3.25 6, 614. 70 
France 25 5.41 | 11,024. 50 Switzerland - _- 15 3. 25 6, 614. 70 
Great Britain 25 5.41 | 11,024. 50 Syria 3 65 1, 323.00 
nd Germany . 25 5.41 | 11,024.50 || Tangier (International 
ve (reece 5 1.08 2, 204. 90 Zone) - - 3 65 1, 323. 00 
. Hungary 5 1.08 2,204.90 || Tunisia. 3 65 1, 323. 00 
ny Indonesia 10 2.17 1,409.80 | Turkey 10 2.17 4, 409. 80 
Ireland 15 3. 25 6, 614. 70 Union of South Africa 10 217 4. 409. 80 
Israel 3.75 SI 1, 653.15 United States 25 5.41 | 11,024. 50 
Italy 25 5.41 | 11,024. 50 Yugoslavia 10 2. 17 4, 409. 8) 
Japan 3 65 1, 323 
Lebanon 3 65 3 Total $61.75 |100.00 | 208, 622. 65 
Liechtenstein 3 65 1, 323. 00 
6 
you 
N74 
as 
325 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PUBLICATION OFJCusToMs TARIFFS 


A protocol was drawn up in December 1949, to amend the financial provision, 
of the convention of 1890 so as to permit an increase in the budget of the Bureau 
and in member assessments. Under the convention of 1890, members are divided 
according to the amount of their foreign trade into six classes, paying from 621 
to 6,833 gold franes, with assessments reduced proportionately for countries into 
whose languages the Bureau’s publications are not translated. Under the protoco| 
amending the convention, members are divided according to the amount of their 
trade into seven classes, paying from 1,500 to 26,500 gold franes, with assessments 
again reduced proportionately for countries whose languages are not used. 

There follows a table showing assessments under the 1890 convention and 
revised assessments based upon the protocol. In parentheses is given the con- 
tributory class in which each country has been placed. It will be noted that 
countries whose languages are not used in translations by the Bureau pay lesser 
amounts than other countries in the same class, 


Convention 
of 1890 


Gold francs 


Protocol of 


1949 


Gold francs 


Convention 
of 1890 


Gold frances 


Protocol of 
1949 


Gold francs 








Albanian 372 (VI) 500 (VIT) Italy 6,833 (1) 18, 250 (II 
Argentina 4,070 (II 12, 500 (ITT Japan ! 1,491 (1V) 10,950 (II 
Australis 4,970 (11) 1s, 250 (11) Lebanon ! t 500 (VIL) 
Austria 621 (VID 10,000 (LN Luxemburg 621 (VD) 1,500 (VII 
Belgian Congo 372 (VI) 2,500 (VI) Mexico 2,485 (LV) 10,000 (TV) 
Belgium 6,833 (1 Is, 250 (11 Netherlands 4, 100 (1) 10, 950 (11) 
Bolivia 1,863 (V) 6,500 (V Norway ! 2, ¥S2 (II 6,000 (LV) 
Brazil 1,863 CII 7, 500 (LIT) Pakistan ! 2,485 UV) 10, 950 (11) 
Bulgaria 1,118 (V) $,000 (N Panama 621 (VI) 1,500 (VII 
Canada 6,833 (1) 18, 250 (11) Paraguay ? 621 (VI) 1,500 (VII 
Chile 3,106 (IIL) 10,000 (LV) Pern! 1,863 (V) 6, 500 (V) 
China 4, 100 (1) 10, 450 (11) Philippines “ 10, 000 (LV 
Colombia 2,485 (1V) 10,000 (LV) Poland ! 2, 982 (IT) 6,000 (LV) 
Costa Rica 1,863 (V) 1,500 (VIT) Portugal ! 1,863 (III 6,000 (LV 
Cuba! 3,106 (LID 10,000 (LV) Rumania 1491 UV) 6,000 UV 
Czechoslovakia 1,863 (LIL) 7,500 (ITT Spain! 4,970 (II 1?, 500 (III 
Denmark 4,100 (1 7, 500 (LIL Sweden 4,100 (1 10, 950 (IT 
Dominican Republic 621 (VI) 1,500 (VID) Switzerland ! 4,970 (LI 12, 500 (III 
Ecuador 2,485 (1V 1,500 (VIT) Syria! 500 (VII 
Egypt! _. 1,491 (LV) 6,000 (IN Thailand ! 1,118 (V) 4.000 (V 
Finland 1,863 (LID) 6,000 (IV) Turkey 11S (Vv) 6,000 CIV 
France 6, 8383 (1) 26, 500 (1) Union of South Af 

Germany 6, 26, 500 (1) rica ! 4,970 (1D) 12, 500 (III 
Great Britain 6,833 (1) 26, 500 (1) United States 6,833 (1D) 26, 500 (1) 
Greece 1,491 (LV) 6, 000 (LV) Uruguay 3.106 (IIT) 6, 500 (V) 
Haiti 1,863 (V) 1,500 (VII U.8.58. R 1, 863 (IIL) 10, 950 (II 
Honduras 621 (VID 1,500 (VIL Venezuela ! 3, 106 (IID 10,000 (TV) 
Hungary -. 1,863 (11D 4,000 (V Yugoslavia ! 1,863 (IID) 6,000 UV 
India ‘ 4,470 (IL) 1s, 250 (11) . ~ 
Iran 1,491 (1V) 6,000 (LV) Total.... 159, 642 515, 450 
Iraq 1,491 dV 2,500 (VI) 





1 Party to the protocol of December 1949 according to latest information available, 
2 Paraguay in 1950 denounced the 1890 convention, 








International Bureau of Weights and Measures, scale of a 


Member 


Argentina 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Canada 
Chile 


Denmark 


Finland 
France 


Germany 


Eust 


West 


Great Br 
Hungary 
Italy 
Japan 
Mexico 
Norway 
Peru 
Portugal 
Rumani 


tAllu 


itain 


i 


lembers were 
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sessments for calendar 
year 1952 


{In gold franes] 


Net Basic | Net 


Basic 
me Adjust- 


Adjust- 











aSSeSS ment ! ASSESS- Member SSESS- | Tent | B8Sess- 
ment ment ment : ment 
— 406 3, 066 Spain 5, 957 697 5, 260 
160 1, 202 Sweden 1, 456 170 1, 286 
212 1,599 | Switzerland 907 —106 801 
177 1,334 Thailand 3, O84 $3 3, 253 
321 2, 420 Union of Soviet Social} 
131 991 ist Republies 22, 500 2, 653 19, 867 
102 770 United States 22 500 2, 633 19, 867 
97 737) Uruguay 750 SS fi62 
10,614 1, 243 9, 371 Yugoslavia 3,351 392 2, 959 
(3, 926) Total 150, 000 
10, 821 10, 82] New member 
10, 422 ] ¥Y, 202 1921 
1, 982 1, 750 Australia 1, 496 187 1, 409 
9, 6SO i. &, 547 Czechoslovakia 2 SRS 303 2, QRS 
15, 554 —] 13, 753 Ireland 700 SS 6b2 
4, 730 553 tive Netherlands 2, 076 243 1, 833 
750 SS H62 Poland 5, O91 SOF 4, 496 
1, 671 16) 1,475 Purkey 4,012 —470 3, 542 
1, 643 192 1,451 
3 377 105 2, Ys? Total 166,113 | —17, 716 | 144,471 
issessed a pro rata share of the East German assessment. Offsetting this increased 


’ } 


issessment is a credit to all members for the payment of arrearages by the Federal Republic of Germany 


International Council of Scientific Unions and Associated Unions—Estimated total 


Argentit 
Australi 
Austria 
Relgium 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Colombi 
Cuba 

{ 


Country Country 


la 
i 


a 


‘zechoslovakia 


Denmar 


k 


Dorminiean Republic 


Egypt 
Finland 
France 


Great Britain 


Greece 


Hungary 


India 
Indochit 
Indonesi 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Luxemb 





1a 
a 


urg 


Members pay their quota directly t 
within the organizations varies. The figures given represent the sum total of 


assessments for the calendar year 1950 


A ssess- . Assess 
ment 





Mexico $1, 32 
Morocco 
Netherlands 2 
New Zeland 
1,82 Norway | 
wil Pakistatr 
2.738 ru 


*hilippine 











] 2, d4t 
100) Switzerland 1, 651 
Syria 2s) 
Thailand 144 
Tunisia 163 
Turkey Sti) 
Union of South Africa 1, 351 
Union of Soviet Soci 1, 982 
United States &. 468 
Uruguay 538 
Vatican City 326 
Venezuela | 375 
Yugoslavia 2, 399 

Total 90, 709 








o the Council and each Union to which they belong. Membership 
t stimated amounts due from 


‘ 
members to the Council and the following unions: International Astronomical! Union, International Union 
of Biological] Sciences, International Union of Chemistry, International Union of Crystallography, Interna 


tional Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, International Union of Geography, International Union of Pure 


} 


and Applied Physics, and International Scientific Radiq Union, 
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International Hydrographic Bureau, scale of assessments 


Country 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Egypt 
France 
Greece 
Indonesia 
Italy 
Japan 
Monaco ! 
Netherlands 
Norway 


' Monaco provides the Bureau with premises free of charge and is, therefore, 


tion. 


International 


Country 


Australia 

Brazil 

Canada 
Denmark 
France 

Iceland 

Japan 

Mexico 
Netherlands-__.-- 
New Zealand_. 


Whaling Commission, 
June 1, 1951-May 81, 
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{In gold franes] 


Per- 
Unit cent- | Amount 
age | 
5 3. 42 10, 000 
5 3.42 10, 000 
8 5. 48 16, 000 
2 1.37 | 4,000 
5 3.42 10, 000 
3 2. 06 6, 000 
6 4.11 12, 000 
2 1.37 4, 000 
8 5. 48 16, 000 
5 3. 42 10, 000 
1.5 1.03 3, 000 
8 5.48 16, 000 
7 4.79 14, 000 
8 5.48 16, 000 
8 5. 48 16, 000 


scale 


for calendar year 
Per- 
Country Unit | cent- 
age 
Poland 3 2.06 | 
Portugal 4 2.74 
Spain 6 4.11 
Sweden 7 4.79 
Thailand 2 1,37 
Turkey 5 3.42 
United Kingdom (United 
Kingdom, Australia,and 
New Zealand) 16 10.97 | 
Union of South Africa 1.5 1,03 | 
United States 14 9, 59 
Uruguay 2 1. 37 
Yugoslavia i 2.74 
Total. 146 100, 00 


assessed 


{In pounds sterling] 


| Amount 


£125 








1 








1952 


IS 


Amount 


», OW) 
(y 


12, 00% 


10, 


2992 
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3, 004 
28, 00K 


4, 
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no further contribu- 


of assessments for the financial year 
1952 

Country | Amount 

[ _ —_ | = 
Norway _-- xe gre : —s £125 
Panama 7 : aeeeseige 12: 
Sweden. _- . basen 12 
Union of South Afric: “Sse a ON ek ERI 125 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 125 
United Kingdom att 12 
United States___.--- ane aainta paste 12: 
PN rie cicaseene nda case nese 2, 125 
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International Wheat Council, scale of assessments for the fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1952 


{In pounds sterling] 


{ 





r vo » are . y . 
Countries W “ene Pe reent-| 4 mount || Countries Weighted | Percent-| 4 mount 
rte age | vote | age 

IMPORTERS | IMPORTERS—Con. 
Austria 20) 1.00 £300 | New Zealand s 0. 40 £120 
Belgium 36 1.80 540 || Nicaragua l . 05 15 
Bolivia i) 25 75 Norway 14 70 210 
Brazil 23 1.15 345 Panama I 05 15 
Ceylon 12 fit 180) | Peru 1 50 150 
Costa Rica 2 10 30 | Philippines 13 65 195 
Cuba 13 65 195 || Portugal 10 50 | 150 
Denmark 3 15 15 || Saudi Arabia 3 15 | 45 
Dominican Republic I 05 15 || Spain 8 410 120 
Ecuador 2 10 30 | Sweden 5 25 75 
Egypt 2t 1.30 300 || Switzerland 1k . 55 165 
FE] Salvador 1 05 15 Union of South 19 95 | 285 
Germany 117 5. 85 1,755 Africa 
(reece 28 1.40 420 United Kingdom 315 15. 75 | 4, 
Guatemala 2 10 30) Venezuela 11 55 
Haiti 3 10 30 se 
Honduras 1 05 15 Total 1,000 15, 000 
Iceland 1 05 15 
India Ws 4.90 1,470 EXPORTERS 
Indonesia 6 30 00 
Ireland 18 90 270 Australia 158 7.90 2,370 
Israel _. 10 50 150 || Canada 108 20.40 | 6, 120 
Italy : 72 3. 60 1,080 | France 7 35 | 105 
Lebanon 4 20) 60 | United States $27 21.35 6, 405 
Liberia 1 5 15 e eae 
Mexico 23 1.15 345 Toral 1,000 100. 00 15, 000 
Netherlands 44 2. 20 660 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries—Estimated assess- 
ments for the financtal year 1953 ! 


[In Canadian dollars} 


Country 2 Percentage Amount due 

Canada 38. 63 $14, 100 
Denmark 10.64 3, 900 
Iceland a7 500 
United Kingdom 20. 00 7, 300 
United States 29. 31 10, 700 
Total 100. 00 36, 500 


i Each contracting government pays the equivalent of US$500, and a share of the remaining budget pro- 
rated on the basis of the number of panels to which each government belongs. The United States currently 
belongs to 2 panels and expects to become a member of a third in 1953. The above scale is predicated upon 
the assumption that the other governments will maintain membership on the same number of panels. The 
budget of $36,500 is a tentative figure that will not be finally determined until the 1952 spring meeting of the 
Commission 

2 After the budget estimates were submitted, Spain became a member of the Commission. This will 
necessitate a revision of the estimated scale of assessments 


South Pacific Commission, scale of assessments for the calendar year 1952 


[In pounds sterling] 











Country Percentage Amount 
Australia 30, 00 £50, 421 
France 12. 50 21, 009 
Netherlands , 15, 00 25, 210 
New Zealand 15.00 25, 210 
United Kingdom 15. 00 25, 210 
United States 12.50 21, 009 


Total 100. 00 les, O70 
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Unirep NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly, under the broad authority vested in it by the United 
Nations Charter, has become an important international forum for the exchange 
of views on political, security, economie, social, dependent area and legal problems 
of concern to the international community, and for the formulation of policies 
looking toward collaboration in these fields. The Assembly also elects the 
members of the various United Nations councils and subsidiary bodies. In the 
General Assembly the 60 members of the United Nations have an opportunity to 
present their views and to bring their experience, interest and judgment to bear 
upon major international problems. Moreover, world publie opinion may br 
constructively and critically focused upon the issues with which the Assembl\ 
is dealing. 

Apart from the formal meetings of the Assembly, the presence at these sessions 
of foreign ministers and other leading officials of the member governments provides 
an opportunity for consultation on a wide variety of subjects under conditions 
more favorable in some respects than those of formal diplomatie negotiations 
Such informal exchanges are of importance in helping the United States to reach 
informed decisions on particular issues whether or not these issues are under active 
consideration in the General Assembly. 


Korea 

When the Republic of Korea was attacked by North Korean Communists 
in June 1950, the United Nations took vigorous action, fixing responsibility for the 
attack unmistakably on the North Korean Communists, calling upon member 
states to assist in meeting the aggression, and establishing a unified command un- 
der the United States. The situation in Korea at the end of 1950 was aggravated 
by the intervention of Chinese Communist forces. On February 1, 1951 the 
General Assembly condemned the Chinese Communist government for its ag- 
gression in Korea. The Assembly also took under consideration measures to 
supplement the military action of the unified command. On May 18, 1951, it 
recommended to all states that they apply against the aggressors an embargo 
on the shipment of munitions, atomic-energy materials, petroleum, and other 
strategic materials. Approximately three-fourths of the members of the United 
Nations, as well as a number of nonmembers, subsequently made public their 
specific acceptance of this resolution. Application by these states of various 
trade controls against Communist China and North Korea has substantially 
reinforced United Nations action against aggression in the area, 

The continued Communist aggression in Korea has made impossible for the 
time being the achievement of the United Nations political objective in Korea, 
the establishment of a unified, independent, and democratic govrenment there 
However, the United Nations stands ready to implement this objective when 
conditions permit. In addition, the United Nations is prepared to assist the 
Republic of Korea with rehabilitation when hostilities cease, and the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Ageney has already undertaken some civilian 
relief activities in cooperation with the United Nations Civilian Assistance Com- 
mand for Korea. The unified command in Korea has continued to report regul- 
larly to the United Nations on its activities. 


Uniting for peace 

$v its approval in 1950 of the resolution on “uniting for peace’, the General 
Assembly prepared itself to deal with acts of aggression if the Security Council 
should be unable to act. Further progress in strengthening the United Nations 
system of collective security was made in 1951 as a result of the work of the 
Collective Measures Committee, which had been set up under the terms of the 
“uniting for peace” resolution. General guides and procedures to be followed in 
meeting aggression were formulated by the committee, and member states were 
asked to submit information regarding measures they have taken or contemplate 
taking to maintain within their own armed forces contingents which could be 
made available for United Nations action against aggression. Thirty-three 
positive responses have been received, most members pledging support in general 
terms and a few pledging assistance in particular form. As this general support 
is translated into material action, the United Nations will be in an increasingly 
strong position to meet aggression. The primary gain at this stage is the deterrent 
effect on would-be aggressors. The Collective Measures Committee, in its report 
to the General Assembly, recommends the appointment of a standing unified 
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command which would be responsible for the conduct of any future military opera- 
tions which might be undertaken on behalf of the United Nations. At the same 
time, the report recognizes the mutually supporting relationship between the 
United Nations and regional defense systems such as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Their complementary efforts mean greater security to the United 
States and other members of the free world. 


Disarmament 

Over the past 5 vears the United States has made every effort to secure agree- 
ment on arrangements for the reduction and control of all armaments through the 
United Nations with adequate safeguards to assure universal compliance. In 
May 1951 the United States proposed that the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commission on Conventional Armaments be merged. On 
November 7, 1951, President Truman indicated in an address to the Nation that 
the time was ripe for action in the field of control of armaments and outlined a 
program which included provisions for continuing disclosure and verification of 
armaments and armed forees and for adequate safeguards against violations. 
The General Assembly in January 1952, by an overwhelming majority, approved 
a resolution initiated jointly by the United States, France, and the United King- 
dom, setting forth the principles for an effeetive, workable system of regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and armaments, including 
atomic weapons. The resolution also provided for the consolidation of the two 
former armaments COmmissions into a single Disarmament Commission. 

Thus the United States and other free-world states reaffirmed their desire to 
enter into a realistic and foolproof United Nations program for lifting the burden 
of armaments and securing peace. The proposals are the first steps of a fresh 
approach to the problem. Even though the U.S. S. R. may choose to obstruct 
the operation of the new commission, the free nations will find this body an 
important instrument in demonstrating their readiness to support measures for 
genuine international security and peace, 


Other political problems 


(a) Germany.—The Sixth General Assembly approved a proposal sponsored by 
the United States, Franee, and the United Kingdom for the creation of an im- 
partial commission under United Nations supervision to investigate and de- 
termine whether existing conditions in Germany make it possible to hold genuinely 


free elections throughout all areas of that country. If the Soviet authorities 
refuse to cooperate in such an investigation, their refusal will constitute a public, 
demonstration of their responsibility for a continued division of Germany. 

(b) Yugoslaria.-A detailed and well-documented exposition of the pattern of 
Soviet aggressive pressures was presented before world public opinion in connec- 
tion with the Yugoslav complaint against the Soviet and satellite governments 
for their hostile activities against Yugoslavia. By an overwhelming vote, the 
Assembly adopted a resolution which in effect called upon the Soviet bloe to drop 
its hostile and threatening attitude toward Yugoslavia. The resolution also 
noted Yugoslavia’s readiness to adhere to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter in the eonduet of its relations with the governments concerned. 

(c) Greece.—By the fall of 1951 the situation along Greece’s northern frontiers 
had improved to such a degree that, with Greek assent, the Sixth General Assembly 
found it possible to terminate the Special United Nations Committee on the 
Balkans which since 1947 had maintained a constant observation along Greece’s 
northern borders. In its place, a Balkan Subcommittee of the Peace Observation 
Committee will be available to serve in the area if needed. 

(d) Italian colonies. —An important development in the disposition of the former 
Italian colonies was Libya's attainment of independent statehood on December 
24, 1951. Previously the General Assembly had approved Italian trusteeship 
for Somaliland and had agreed to a plan for federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Under the Charter of the United Nations, the Security Council has primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security, It con- 
sists of 1] members of the United Nations, of which the five major powers, China, 
Franee, the U.S. 8S. R., the United Kingdom and the United States are perma- 
nent members. The remaining six members (Chile, Greece, Pakistan, Brazil, 
Netherlands, Turkey in 1952) are elected by the General Assembly for 2-vear 
terms, 
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While the participation of the U. 8S. 8. R. in the Couneil, and particularly th 
frequency with which the Soviet representative has exercised the right of veto 
have prevented the Security Council from exercising its funetions with ful! 
effectiveness, the Council has nevertheless been an important instrument in the 
preservation of peace. Its existence and availability exert an influence going 
bevond the cases it handles and tend to induce states to settle among themselves 
disputes which might otherwise lead to serious breaches of the peace. 

Following is a brief statement concerning three major issues with which thx 
Security Council was coneerned in 1951. It must be borne in mind that beeaus: 
of the attitude of the Soviet Union many matters with which the Security Counci 
might have been expected to deal have been dealt with by the General Assembly 
Palestine 

During 1951 both the Security Council and the General Assembly were con 
cerned with the problem of Palestine. The United Nations Conciliation Com 
mission for Palestine continued its efforts to bring about a final peace settlement: 
in the area between Israel and the surrounding Arab States. A conference was 
convened in Paris from September 13 to November 6 at which the Commission 
presented specific proposals to Isracl and the Arab States in the hope of resolving 
certain of the contested issues. However, the Commission was obliged to report 
to the General Assembly that it was unable to obtain acceptance of these proposals 
by the parties, 

The mixed armistice Commissions, established by the bilateral armistice agree- 
ments between Israel and the surrounding Arab States, continued to deal with 
disputes which arose between the parties. The Isracl-Jordanian Commission 
and the Israel-Lebanese Commission were able to settle all disputes presented to 
them. Action by the Security Council was required, however, as a result of 
acute differences between Israel aud Svria, and Israel and Egypt. In the first 
case, certain engineering activities in the demilitarized zone between Israel and 
Svria had resulted in an outbreak of fighting. By its resolution of May 18, the 
Security Couneil directed the parties to resort to their mixed armistice commission 
and directed a temporary suspension of engineering activities in the demilitarized 
zone. ‘These directives were in large measure complied with by the end of 1951 
The dispute between Israel and Egypt involved Egvptian restrictions affeeting 
shipping traffic through the Suez Canal destined for Israel. The Security Couneil 
on September | directed Egypt to lift the restrictions. By the end of 1951, the 
restrictions had been somewhat lessened, but the Egvptian Government cannot 
be said to have complied fully. 

Kashmir 

During 1951,¥the United Nations efforts to resolve the Kashmir question 
centered around proposals for demilitarization of the area preparatory to a free 
and impartial plebiscite under United Nations auspices to determine eventual 
affiliation of the state, either with Pakistan or India. By its resolutions of Marc 
30 and April 30, the Security Couneil established the post of United Nations 
Representative for India and Pakistan and named Dr. Frank P. Graham to that 
office with instructions to effect the demilitarization of the area. For the re 
mainder of the vear, Dr. Graham, with the assistance of Gen. Jacob J. Dever- 
(U.S. Army, retired) as his military adviser, worked out specific proposals for the 
demilitarization of the zone and sueceeded in securing the agreement of Pakistan 
and India to 8 of the 12 points in this program. The basie difficulties remaining 
to be resolved relate to the procedure for the appointment of the plebiscite admin 
istrator, and the number of troops which should remain on both sides of the cease- 
fire line at the end of the demilitarization period. Efforts to reach agreement 
on these points were continuing at the end of the vear. 

Tran 

On July 5, 1951, the International Court of Justice, acting on a request from the 
United Kingdom, indicated provisional measures designed to avoid aggravating 
the dispute which had arisen between Iran and the United Kingdom over thi 
decision of the Iranian Government to nationalize its oil resources. — In September 
the United Kingdom addressed a complaint to the Seeuritv Council that the 
Iranian Government was failing to comply with these provisional measures, and 
proposed that the Security Council call upon the latter Government to comply 
The Security Council proceeded to consider the case although the [ranian Govern 
ment took the position that the Council was exceeding its jurisdiction in so doing 
The United States was one of nine states which voted in favor of the Security 
Council action in taking up the ease. However, when the Couneil convened ot 
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October 19 it became clear that the views of Council members were too divergent 
to permit agreement on a satisfactory course of action by the Council at this time. 
Therefore, further consideration in the Council was postponed until the Inter- 
national Court had ruled on the Council’s competence in the case. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council is the world’s forum for the discussion of 
international economic and social problems. It provides the machinery for mo- 
hilizing the resources of the United Nations and the specialized agencies in dealing 
with the complexities of economic and social problems. 

Among the various topies under consideration by the Council in 1951 were the 
following: The establishment of the Ad Hoe Committee to study foreed labor 
the financing of economic development; review of the United Nations technical- 
assistance program, the activities of the International Children’s Emergeney Fund, 
and the United Nations program for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea; out- 
lining a program of land reform; a review of the programs of the specialized 
agencies, with particular reference to the coordination of activities; the question 
of the limitation of the production of opium to medical and scientific needs: and 
the question of international action on the critical shortage of DDT and other 
insecticides. The Council discussed in detail the reports of its eight functional 
and three regional commissions. Certain of the subjects under consideration 
follow: 

Land reform 

The need for agarian reforms in many areas of the world is great. The United 
States has succeeded in having an essentially American concept of democratic 
land reforms and agricultural policies accepted by ECOSOC. The ECOSOC 
program is aimed at action to be taken by member countries themselves with 
the advice and assistance of the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, and other specialized agencies. It is designed (1) to focus pubiie and 
official attention on the need in many countries for reform of agrarian structures 
as an aid to political stabilitv, economic development, and increased agricultural 
production; (2) to point out the many factors involved in agarian reform; and 
(3) to stimulate a joint attack on land tenure and related problems through al! 
United Nations agencies under the general leadership of ECOSOC. 

Forced labor 

The Council approved unanimously (except for the Soviet Union and its satel 
lites) the establishment of a committee of three to survey the field of forced labor 
and to assess the nature and extent of the problem. The committee, composed 
of three eminent international figures (Sir Ramaswami Mudalier of India, Chair 
man; Justice Paul Berg of Norway, and Mr. Felix Fulgencio Palavicini of Mexico 
held its first session in October 1951. 

Soctal-welfare activities 

During 1951, under programs approved by ECOSOC, government wer 
assisted by the United Nations in dealing with a wide range of problems related 
to planning and administering social-welfare programs, family and child welfare, 
prevention and treatment of erime, rehabilitation, and housing. Twenty-five 
social-welfare experts served as advisers to requesting governments; 177 social- 
welfare fellowships and 14 scholarships were awarded to persons from 44 countries 
to study and observe methods in other countries; technical literature and demon- 
stration equipment was provided to 10 countries 


Control of narcotics 

In 1951 ECOSOC continued its efforts to control and limit the production ot 
opium to medical and scientific requirements. The Council also approved plans 
to draft a new single convention consolidating all previous narcoties treaties, and 
further requested the Commission on Nareotic Drugs to examine the problem 
of the coca leaf and to submit its recommendations on the possibility of pro- 
hibiting the use of the coea leaf for chewing. 
Human rights and freedom of information 

ECOSOC reviewed the progress made in drafting the Human Rights Covenant 
In view of difficulties foreseen in connection with including varving types of 
rights, civil and political on one hand, and eeonomic and social on the other, it 


one covenant with varving procedures for implementation, the Couneil recom- 
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mended to the Assembly that it review its decision of the previous year on the 
inclusion of economic and social rights. The General Assembly has now decided 
that they should be in a separate instrument. 

With relation to freedom of information, the Council reeommended that because 
of the wide measure of disagreement little benefit was to be expected from a world 
conference to draft a convention, and accordingly a proposed conference should 
be postponed indefinitely. 

Regional commissions 

ECOSOC has three regional economic commissions—ECK, ECAFE, ECLA 
to assist it in examining the various economic problems faced by different sections 
of the world and to offer advice and guidance to the governments of the regions 
The following summary description of a few of the activities of ECAFE gives an 
indication of the work of these bodies: 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 

The Commission prepared a summary of the requirements and availability of 
electric-power plants and equipment: a report on the manufacture of steel in 
small open-hearth furnaces; with the ECE, it undertook to increase trade between 
Asia and Europe, and in this connection a draft entitled “Glossary of Commercial 
Terms’ was prepared: a training center for railway operating officials was estab- 
lished; and reports on how to improve labor productivity in railway workshops 
and how to improve the operation of single line railways by the use df automatic 
signaling were prepared. 

TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


All the 11 trust territories under the international trusteeship system of the 
United Nations are important strategically and politically to the United States. 
The United States is particularly concerned with the strategic Trust Territory of 
the Pacifie islands (the Marshalls, the Carolines, and the Marianas, formerly 
under Japanese mandate) which the United States administers under a trusteeship 
agreement, approved by the United States and the Security Council of the 
United Nations, providing for the security of the United States as well as for the 
welfare and development of the indigenous inhabitants. The United States has 
full authority to take necessary security measures in the area and must report 
annually to the United Nations on its administration of the territory. 

With the addition of former Italian Somaliland as the eleventh trust territory, 
the population of the territories under trusteeship now exceeds 18,000,000 persons. 
In carrying out its responsibilities toward these peoples, the Trusteeship Council 
met in two regular sessions and one special session during 1951. In the course 
of these meetings, the Council examined 17 annual reports by administering 
authorities on the territories under trusteeship and adopted conclusions and 
recommendations with regard to each territory. In addition, the Council con- 
sidered over 200 petitions relating to conditions in the trust territories. 

The Council received the reports of its visiting mission sent to the four trust 
territories of the Pacifie area during 1950, including the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands under United States administration. These reports were con- 
sidered by the Council at its eighth session concurrently with its examination of 
the annual reports on these territories. In the summer of 1951 a visiting mission, 
on which the United States was represented, was sent to the trust territories in 
east Africa (Tanganyika under British administration, Ruandi-Urundi under 
Belgian administration, and Somaliland under Italian administration) and its 
reports on these territories will be considered by the Council in 1952 in conjune- 
tion with its examination of the annual reports on these territories. The third 
annual report by the United States on its administration of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands was among those considered at the eighth session of the Coun- 
cil, and the United States was congratulated by the Council on the progress which 
had been made in the territory in the vear reviewed. 

In addition to these continuing activities for promoting the development of the 
trust territories toward self-government or independence, the Trusteeship Council 
gave particular attention during the past year to the following special problems: 
a) a comprehensive study of the problems of land utilization and land tenure in 
trust territories; (b) the Ewe problem in British and French Togoland, where the 
Trusteeship Council has sought a solution to the difficulties resulting from the 
division of the homeland of the Ewe people between French and British adminis- 
trations; (¢) the problem of “administration unions,’’ where trust territories are 
administered as a part of adjacent colonial territories; (d) corporal punishment in 
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trust territories. With respect to corporal punishment, the Trusteeship Council 
has continued to seek its abolition and the Council’s recommendations have re- 
sulted in a decrease in its application in those trust territories where it has existed. 

The Trusteeship Council’s operations affects the development of other non- 
self-governing territories inhabited by more than 200,000,000 people. In the 
present world crisis, it is important that the United States strengthen and render 
more effective its relations with the many nations recently emerged from colonial 
status, particularly in Asia, as well as among peoples now emerging. One means 
of countering the systematic effort of the U.S. S. R. to weaken confidence in the 
United States among such nations and peoples is for the United States to play an 
active and constructive role in the Trusteeship Council and other organs of the 
United Nations concerned with colonial problems. 


Unrrep NATIONS EpucATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


In 1951 UNESCO, in cooperation with the Organization of American States 
and the Mexican Government, opened the first regional fundamental edueation 
training and production center at Patzeuaro, Mexico. Three other United 
Nations specialized agencies——-the ILO, WHO, and FAOQ-——are cooperating in the 
project. The first class consists of 52 students from nine Latin-American coun- 
tries. These are school teachers, school direetors, adult edueators, agricultural 
engineers, and home-economics specialists, seleeted by their governments to learn 
the techniques of fundamental education. The more than 1,000 teachers expected 
to be trained at Patzeuaro over a 12-vear period will return to their own countries 
to operate training centers there. The five students from Peru presently enrolled, 
for example, are already under contract to open a center similar to Patzecuaro in 
Peru when their veac’s study is ended. In addition to training teachers of funda- 
mental edueation, the center will produce suitable teaching and reading materials 
adapted to local conditions. The center will not only benefit the 70,000,000 
Latin-American illiterates but will also serve as a model for other regional funda- 
mental edueation centers which UNESCO plans to establish. 

UNESCO continued in 1951 its assistance to the pilot project in fundamental 
education in Haiti which was started in 1949 in cooperation with the Haitian 
Government. UNESCO also took steps to develop a program of fundamental 
education for the Middle East and continued to provide information and advice 
toa number of national projeets in fundamental education. 

In cooperation with the International Bureau of Education, UNESCO sponsored 
the Fourteenth International Conference on Publie Edueation, which dealt prima- 
rily with the extension of universal free and comulsory schooling. The Con- 
ference was held in Geneva, Switzerland, July 12-20, 1951, and was attended by 
official representatives of 49 countries. A series of recommendations were 
adopted on the extension of universal free and compulsory schooling, which were 
sent to member states to assist them in meeting this problem in their own coun- 
tries. In connection with the same problem, seven studies were published by 
UNESCO in 1951. Three of the studies, entitled, respectively, “Compulsory 
Edueation in England,” “Compulsory Edueation in France,’ and ‘‘Compulsor v 
Education in Australia,” are studies of the national systems of education of these 
countries. The three were selected as examples of states which had achieved 
compulsory education by widely differing methods of administration. 

In 1951 there were four educational missions at work in member states—in 
Afghanistan, Burma, the Philippines, and Thailand. In addition, five member 
states—Cevlon, Ecuador, Iran, Pakistan, and Svria—requested educational 
missions, 

In the promotion of education for international understanding UNESCO held 
a seminar on teaching of history from July 1, to August 23, 1951, at Sevres, France. 
Seventy specialists in history teaching from 36 countries worked on defining the 
contribution which such teaching could and should make to the development of 
international understanding—the peaceful existence of peoples with different 
languages, customs, and forms of government. This seminar was a sequel to two 
seminars in 1950, one on the teaching of geography and the other on the improve- 
iment of textbooks. <A brief synthesis of the conclusions and recommendations 
was drafted for educators and the general public. 

In 1951 UNESCO extended the assistance in education it has been providing 
since 1949 for Palestine refugee children in cooperation with the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA). At the present time there are 114 schools 
open to more than 50,000 children. UNESCO’s contribution is chiefly in the 
field of technical advice and direction. 
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In 1951, UNESCO sent an expert to advise the Korean Government on educa 
tional problems and also transferred $100,000 to the United Nations to be used 
in Korea for supplying badly needed textbooks. 

UNESCO maintains five field science cooperation offices which assist in tl. 
collection and exchange of scientific information between each region and thx 
rest of the world. It created an Advisory Committee on Arid Zones in 1951 and 
launched a program of research on the subject. 

Also, in 1951, plans were completed for the establishment of an internation: 
computation center which will be located in Rome. Ten ccuntries have alread) 
signed the convention to establish the center and others have expressed an interes! 
init. The center will make calculations required for the solution of scientific and 
technical problems; serve as a research center in methods of mechanical computa 
tion; and train experts in mechanical computation, 

In 1951, UNESCO continued to assist the Indian Government in its study o 
social tensions in India. It also sponsored a seminar on the teaching of visual ar! 
and education which was attended by experts from 20 nations. Another signifieant 
event in 1951 was the opening in India of a public libraries project which we: 
launched by UNESCO with the cooperation of the Indian Government as a pilot 
project. It is regarded as a major contribution to adult and fundamental! 
education in India. 

In October 1951, UNESCO convened a regional conference in Sao Paulo, 
srazil, to consider basic library problems in Latin America and to draft plans and 
recommendations in the development of publie-library service in the region 
Seventeen countries sent representatives to this conference which outlined plans 
for public-library development, including the establishment of a pilot library in 
Latin America similar to the UNESCO pilot library in India. These plans are 
now being implemented. 

One special aspect of education for international understanding was undertaken 
by UNESCO in connection with the aggression on Korea. Special efforts were 
made in 1951 to develop the teaching of the principle of collective security of the 
U. N. in its relation to the war in Korea. A series of publications on the United 
Nations system and collective security was planned for use in schools and colleges 
These publications, as completed, are being distributed to member states where 
they are put to use in the long process of educating people in how international 
cooperation can be achieved. 


INTERNATIONAL Civin AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Accomplishments of the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAQ) in 
the air-navigation field during the calendar vear 1951 include the adoption of 
two new technical annexes to the Chicago Convention on International Civil 
Aviation. One of these annexes establishes international standards designed to 
promote world-wide uniformity in the notification, investigation, and reporting 
of aircraft accidents; the other annex prescribes the physical characteristics and 
equipment for airports used by aircraft flving internationally. In addition, 
ICAO revised and brought up to date international standards in the annexes previ- 
ously adopted on rules of the air, meteorological codes, aeronautical charts 
dimensional units to be used in air-ground communications, operation of aircraft 
airworthiness of aircraft, aeronautical teleeommunications, and air-traffie services. 
During 1951 ICAO issued a complete new set of meteorological procedures to 
meet requirements resulting from recent developments in air-navigation practices. 

Included among ICAQO’s new technical publications was a manual of aircraft- 
accident investigation, designed to serve as a guide and textbook for aircraft- 
accident investigators. This publication, which is based almost. completely on 
procedures already in use in the United States, will facilitate proper training ot 
aircraft-accident investigators all over the world. 

Tehnicians from 14 countries, including the United States, at the TCAO South 
American—South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation meeting held in the fall of 
1951, examined existing air-navigation facilities and services—airports and ground 
aids, telecommunications, meteorology, air-traffic control, and search and rescue 
in these two regions and made recommendations for additional facilities and 
operating procedures required for safe and efflcient development of international 
aviation. Another regional meeting, the ICAO Special Meeting on Coordination 
of Air Traffic in Western Europe, reached basic policy decisions on air-traffic-con- 
trol problems in Western Europe which have been created by the increasing num- 
ber of military jet aircraft operating in the area, and the increasing interference 
with civil air traffle resulting from the rapid growth of military air-space 
reservations 
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In 1951 ICAO inaugurated a new program looking toward elimination of 
critical deficiencies in air navigation facilities and services throughout the world. 
\s a result of this program, the countries in whose territories the deficiencies 
existed have in many instances taken steps to correct them. For example, 
Brazil has made extensive repairs to a runway at the international airport in Rio 
de Janeiro in order to meet the requirements of DC-6’s, Constellations, and 
Stratocruisers, and the Belgians have arranged for operation of the main meteoro- 
logical office at Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, on a 24-hour basis. 

The United States, as the chief international air transport operator, is the 
major user of the air navigation facilities and services in Iceland, Greenland, and 
the Faroe Islands which during 1951 were successfully maintained and operated 
under the ICAO joint support program. If these North Atlantic facilities were 
not finaneed jointly by 11 different ICAO member countries, the United States 
alone might have to bear the expenses in order to insure their continued operation. 
During 1951 the loran station at Frederiksdal, Greenland, which previously had 
been operated and financed by the United States alone, was brought under the 
[CAO program. 

ICAO took new steps toward the removal of economic and administrative 
barriers to the full development of international avietion. In order to relieve 
international air transport operators from multiple and unduly burdensome taxa- 
tion, all [CAO member countries were requested to exempt foreign air transport 
enterprises on @ reciprocal basis from taxation on income and flight equipment 
and to eliminate or reduce taxes on the sale and use of international air transport. 
The ICAO Facilitation Division, meeting in South America toward the end of 
1951, broadened and revised in the light of experience [CAO’s standards call ng 
for uniformity and simplification of international border-crossing procedures, 
including customs, immigration, and quarantine regulations. 


Worup HeattH ORGANIZATION 


In 1951, the World Heaith Organization made steady progress toward the 
attainment of its basic objective, the improvement of the bealth of the people 
of the world. While carrying forward many projects attacking specific diseases 
at their sources, it assisted governments in the development of their own strong 
and self-reliant health serviecs to take over, operate, and expand into other 
areas of the country the programs begun with WHO assistance. 

The World Health Assembly in Mav 1951 adopted the new international 
sanitary regulations, a product of several years work, which bring into one d 
ment all the world’s quarantine requirements, and which will greatly facilitate 
the international movement of passengers and cargo while at the same time 
preventing, insofar as possible, the introduction of diseases into one countrys 
from another. The WHO also published the first International Pharmacopoca 
setting uniform standards for 200 important drugs, and established standards 
for a large number of biological preparations including hormones, antibiotics, 
and serums. It also prepared specifications for many new insecticides. 

Among the many field advisory demonstration projects were several malaria- 

mtrol demonstrations in southeast Asia which produced outstanding results. 
One of these, in India, has reduced the malaria incidenee among infants in a 
arge area from 75 percent to 0 in 2 vears. Another, in Afghanistan, has been 
osueeessful that the Government has taken it over with WHO-trained personnel 
and extended it to seven other malarious regions. Tran, with WHO-trained 
personnel, spraved large regions during the vear. Pakistan reports a rice-crop 
vield increase of 19 percent in areas spraved under WHO direction. In these 
and other activities, WHO plans and initiates the project, trains the personnel, 
and the Government later takes over. With respect to programs for the control 
of other diseases, outstanding examples are the vaws-eradication programs in 
Haiti, Indonesia, and Thailand. There, WHO-trained local personnel, using 
UNICEF supplies, have treated more than a million propie under WHO direction 

WHO continued to participate with UNICEF in the international tuberculosis 
campaign which has directed and coordinated the vaccination of 16 million echil- 
dren with BCG, and to evalvate that program through its Tuberculosis Research 
Office in Copenhagen. WHO has helped governments set up tuberculosis demon- 

tration and training centers in Ceylon, Burma, India, and Thailand, and in 1951 
zave advanced instruction in tuberculosis control to nearly 300 Turkish doctors 
ind nurses. 

Maternal and child health projects were continued in a number of countries, 

cluding India, where WHO has set up a rural project for training of nurses, 
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health visitors, and midwives. WHO also adided the government of Burma : 
the development of a maternal and child health program. 

During the vear, WHO gave emergency assistance to India during the famii: 
in Bihar to avoid outbreaks of cholera and malaria, and helped Turkey, El Sai 
vador, and Yemen to meet emergency health situations resulting from factor- 
beyond their control. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


The Food and Agriculture Organization carries on four major kinds of activits 
It serves as a world agent for mobilizing scientific knowledge for increased produ: 
tion, improved handling and processing, and better distribution of food and othe; 
farm, forest, and fisheries products. It provides governments with facts and 
figures relating to food, agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and nutrition. It serve- 
as a world forum for organizing international action in these fields. It endeavor- 
to appraise the outlook for production and consumption and for internationa 
trade in food and agricultural commodities. 

The 1951 conference decided that the major effort of the Organization should 
be directed toward bringing about increased food production. It set a goal o! 
at least a 1 to 2 percent increase per year over the rate of population increas: 
This is not sufficient to supply adequate diets but is considered all that is reason 
ably attainable at present. To achieve this objective, FAO will place increase: 
emphasis on helping governments to develop national food and agricultural goal. 
and programs, to set up agricultural extension services, and to bring about reforn 
in agrarian structures as an aid to increase production, 

The 1951 conference approved a program of study and technical assistance o1 
land reform and related problems. This program, which in large part was in 
spired by the success of the land reforms carried out in Japan since the war, was 
initiated by the United States. The 1951 conference also completed and signed 
an International Plant Protection Convention, which sets up a world-wide frame 
work for the international control of plant diseases and pests. 

Through FAQ's efforts, progress was made toward the international coordina- 
tion of locust control efforts in two different parts of the world where locust; 
destroy millions of tons of food. A committee was set up in Central America 
and another in the Near East, by the local governments, under FAO auspices 
Major drives were made on animal diseases. Twelve FAO-WHO_ brucellosis 
centers were operated in various parts of the world to promote research and ti 
guide control activities. Advisory assistance on foot-and-mouth disease and 
rinderpest was given in several countries. 

In 1951, FAO continued the collection of information and assistance to govern- 
ments on grain storage. The International Rice Commission (of FAO) mad 
considerable progress in promoting research and the exchange of information o1 
the testing, selection, breeding, and multiplication of seeds, and the fertilizing of 
rice. Work was begun on a catalog of genetic stoeks of tropical and subtropica 
forage plants. Hybrid maize experiments were held in 27 countries. Severa 
technical meetings on various agricultural subjects were held in various parts of 
the world, 

A relatively high proportion of FAO's fisheries work in 1951 was concentrated 
on assembling, for the first time on a world-wide basis, the essential technological 
biological, and economic information for active fisheries development programs 
and on initiating new basic fishery work and statistics. The United States ha- 
no other comprehensive source for fisheries statistics and depends on FAO for 
this service. FAO had previously stimulated the establishment of an Indo 
Pacifie Fisheries Council coneerned with improving the production, marketing, 
and handling of fisheries resources; and on agreement for the establishment of « 
Latin-American Council was reached in 1951. 

The 1951 conference adopted Principles of Forest Poliey, a basie statement to 
guide national forest policies for improved forest conservation and management 
and for the rational utilization of forest products. 

The 1951 conference also approved a program of forestry work in line with 
United States recommendations for greater emphasis on forest conservation. 
It directed special attention to measures for increasing the supply of wood pulp 
to meet the world paper shortage. Regional forestry commissions in Asia and the 
Far East, Latin America, and Furope met and made recommendations. FAO's 
Committee on Wood Chemistry met at the United States Forest Research 
Laboratory in Wisconsin. 

Tabulations and analyses of the information gathered in the 1950 World 
Census of Agriculture were made in 1951, and a full report will subsequently be 
compiled and published. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The International Labor Organization is an intergovernmental organization 
established to assist in the raising of labor standards and the improvement of 
working conditions. It is unique among such organizations in that it includes 
representation not only of governments but also of employers and workers, the 
groups most directly affected by ILO work. During its 33 vears of existence 
the ILO has adopted and suggested to member states 100 international conventions 
for ratification and 92 recommendations for national legislation on labor issues. 
fecently it has begun to emphasize national and regional training programs, 
advisory missions, surveys, and other activities of direct assistance to governments, 
It also prepares and makes available technical information on labor questions. 

The United States benefits not only by the use of ILO standards, recommenda- 
tions, and the world-wide exchange of labor information but also from the improve- 
ment of labor standards and the technical and social progress which results from 
ILO advice and technical assistance to countries competing with the United 
States in world markets. In the ILO, also, this country has an opportunity to 
lemonstrate important elements in the American way of life to the best effect 
before leading representatives of the workers and employers of the free world. 

Freedom of assoctation.— The Ad Hoe Committee on Forced Labor, established 
jointly by the United Nations and the ILO, held its first meeting in October 1951. 
This Committee is authorized to investigate all systems of compulsory labor 
under which people are involuntarily forced to work for the fulfillment of the 
economic plans of a state or as a result of their political opinions. The committee 
has requested states to submit information on their laws and administrative 
practices under which compulsory labor is required. 

The [LO’s Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission, in which the United 
Nations is also cooperating, has a similar task in the examination of allegations 
f violations of trade union rights. The governing bedy is currently reviewing 
approximately 50 allegations to determine those which merit investigation by 
ithe Commission. 

At the end of 1951 the [LO was also requested to investigate Egyptian charges 
that the British military authorities in the Suez Canal were forcing Egyptian 
civilians to work in yiolation of the ILO Convention on Foreed Labor. On the 
suggestion of the British representative to the ILO, and on the invitation of the 
Kevptian Government, an Assistant Director General of the ILO went to Egypt 
within a few days of the time the charges were presented in order to make an 
m-the-spot inquiry. 

Conditions of work.-—Factual information on working conditions and on recent 
improvements was made available in various publications such as the periodical 
Industrial Health and Safety and a special study on Payinent by Results (incen- 
tive pay). At the end of the vear a special committee of experts was called to 
onsult on problems concerning working women. A report by another group of 
experts addressed itself to the problems of domestic employment, and the tech- 
ical committee on the construction industry considered ways and means of 
liminating seasonal unemployment. The Organization’s major body, the Con- 
ference, completed in 1951 a convention and a recommendation on equal pay 
for men and women workers. 

Manpower and productivity. Beeause of the shortage of skilled workers in 
tany parts of the world, the [LO has adopted a vigorous program in the field 
f vocational training, particularly in the less industrialized countries. During 
951 the Organization completed a study on Vocational Training in Latin America 
ind convened an Asian ‘Teehnical Manpower Conference to consider manpower 
problems peculiar to that region and a migration conference in Europe. The 
manpower field office in Asia conducted a number of pilot projects to demonstrate 
m-the-job training methods and the Latin American manpower field office made 
-pecial efforts to encourage Latin-American states to receive and make adequate 
preparation for the integration of migrants from Europe. To assist the govern- 
ments of the Near and Middle East, a manpower field office was established at 
Istanbul. 

The [LO is also increasingly concerned with productivity problems, The Coal 
Mine Committee, which devoted most of its last session to this question, made 
ecommendations for the modernization of mining methods and equipment, pro- 
posed a survey of production techniques in North American coal mines, and investi- 
gate problems of hours of work and ages of employment in coal mines. The 
\sian Advisory Committee initiated studies on underemployment, which it con- 
luded to be the most important productivity problem in Asia. 
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Social security.—Extensive information on social-security activities in! 
member states was compiled by the office from data supplied by governmen 
On the basis of this data, the conference prepared a preliminary draft of propos, 
objectives and minimum standards covering certain aspects of social insuranc 
The Inter-American Committee on Social Security, for which the ILO provid 
the secretariat, met in Buenos Aires to consider socia!-insurance problems comm 
the the American states. Recommendations resulting from this meeting ineluc: 
the exchange of administrative personnel between countries, the organization «: 
national employment services, and improved methods for the administration 
social-security institutions. A special study on social-security provisions { 
transport workers is also under way at the request of the [LO’s Inland Transpo, 
Committee and of the United Nations Economie Commission for Europe. 

Cooperatives and handicrafts.—In consonance with its increasing emphasis up 
direct technical advice and assistance to governments, the ILO has promoted 1} 
development of cooperatives and handicraft and cottage industries in relative!, 
nonindustrialized countries. The Asian Technical Conference on Cooperatic 
held in Pakistan early in the vear considered a wide variety of problems in thi- 
field and recommended to Asian states the establishment of national cooperatiy: 
councils including government officials and leaders of cooperative movements, t! 
establishment of technical services to promote handicraft and cottage industric- 
and the improvement of research and experimentation on production techniqu 
and equipment in handicraft and cottage industries. 

Other fields.—In the tield of industrial relations, the 1951 conference approved 
for consideration by states two recommendations concerning machinery for co 
lective bargaining and voluntary conciliation of industrial disputes. The specia 
problems of native laborers and laborers in nonmetropolitan territories were also 
reviewed during 1951 by special committees, and recommendations on the im- 
provement of their status were sent to governments. 





INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


During 1951, the International Telecommunication Union (ITU) made noi 
worthy progress in improving international communications by radio, telegraph, 
and telephone. Among its principal accomplishments during the past vear, the 
following may be cited: 

The Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference, which met in Geneva 
August 16—-December 3, 1951, brought to a climax the task, begun in 1947, of 
bringing about a more orderly system for adjusting the frequency requirements of 
the nations of the world to the limited number of available frequencies in the radi 
spectrum, Its decisions affeet not only broadcasting and television stations bu 
also thousands of transmitters on airplanes and ships at sea, point-to-poin 
stations which carry telegraph and telephone messages of the public from o: 
remote spot to another, radio-location stations and other transmitters used fo: 
aiding aerial and maritime navigation. The Geneva conference agreed o 
methods for putting into effect the table of frequency allocations adopted by thy 


Atlantie City Radio Conference in 1947. This table replaces the allocation tab! 
adopted at Cairo in 1938, which for some vears has been inadequate to meet thu 
varied and extensive developments in radio communications. Although some 


problems were not resolved, the agreement signed by the 64 countries participatin: 
in this conference represents the maximum conimon denominator possible at thi 
time. Moreover, the plan which was adopted is one which comes nearest 
meeting the extensive and manifold radio interests of the United States. 

The plenary assembly of the International Radio Consultative Committe 
(CCIR) which met in Geneva, June 5 to July 6, 1951, working in the field of 
adwances in radio technique, reviewed studies made by:a number of its specialized 
study groups and took action on approximately 150 items covering a wide range o! 
technical and scientific questions. Among the questions considered was thi 
problem of plotting the paths of frequencies under different propagation and 
atmospheric conditions. This type of data is important for radio engineers i) 
planning the use of frequencies on a noninterference basis in the overlapping and 
interconnected spider web of world-wide communications. The CCIR has als: 
been concerned with working out practical procedures and developing technica 
devices to assure communications in time of distress. For example, the Com 
mittee reached agreement on methods to assure that any maritime radiotelephon: 
distress signal is picked up within a matter cf minutes. The Committee is also 
studying the best possible automatic alarm signal for maritime radiotelephony so 
that this means of communication may be used in the event that radiotelegraphy 
cannot be used. 
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Through the International Consultative Committee on Telegraphy, studies 
were continued on questions relating to the technical aspects of the establishment, 
operation and maintenance of telegraph channels, problems relating to photo- 
telegraphy and facsimile, operational methods and quality of service, and like 
matters. In the field of telephony, the International Telephone Consultative 
Committee, in its biennial session held in Florence in the autumn of 1951, reviewed 
the work of its study groups and the experiments carried on in its laboratory on 
means for improving telephonic transmission and reception, and continued work 
on the development of a system of complete telephonic connections for Kurope 
and the Mediterranean Basin. 

In the field of radio, the general secretariat of the ITU publishes nine important 
service documents and keeps them revised on a current basis. During the past 
year a revised list of all radio stations registered with the general secretariat was 
published. This list shows the location and frequeney of each such station. 
Service documents for operational purposes are also published for the telegraph 
and telephone services. 


WorRLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


The World Meteorological Organization (WMO) assumed the status of a 
specialized agency of the United Nations in 1951. The convention establishing 
the WMO came into foree in March 1950 and its first Congress was held in April- 
May 1951. 

Since much of the work of the WMO in its first vear was organizational, only 
limited substantive accomplishments can be listed. In 1951, in addition to the 
first Congress, meetings of the executive committee and of technical working 
groups were held on radioelectric meteorology, radiation measurement, cloud 
physics, and experimental aecrology. 

In general, the purpose of these meetings is to prepare the members of the new 
organization to render improved services to maritime shipping, international 
aviation, agriculture, and other activities. The shipping, aeronautical, and other 
business interests of the United States receive large benefits in weather services 
and storm warnings in their operations in many parts of the world. Continued 
maintenance and improvement of these services is an important goal of the United 
States which can be reached in a most economical way by international collab- 
oration. 

Two current aspects of the technical program may be noted: 

(1) Technical publications.—The WMO took over from the International 
Meteorological Organization a number of technical publications, the most im- 
portant of which give up-to-date information on world-wide networks of weather 
stations, broadcasts of meteorological information to shipping and aviation, and 
international exchanges of meteorological ‘information used by meteorological 
serviees throughout the world. 

(2) International Cloud Atlas.—Preparations were made for the publication 
of an International Cloud Atlas. This publication, when finished, will con- 
stitute a standard reference work on cloud observation. 

During 1952 the two above-mentioned technical projects will be continued. In 
addition, a session of the Commission for Maritime Meteorology is planned for 
the purpose of reviewing international arrangements for collection and = dis- 
semination of weather information collected by commercial ships, and for pro- 


viding weather services to the shipping industry. Meetings of the Commis- 
sions for Climatology and Synoptic Meteorology are under consideration for 
1952, but plans have not yet been completed. A session of the regional association 


for Europe is also planned to work on regional coordination of weather services. 
The principal technical work of the WMO is accomplished in preparation for and 
at the sessions of its technical commissions and regional associations. In 1952 
emphasis will be placed on getting these bodies organized and working. One of 
their main jobs at their first sessions will be the preparation of international 
standards and recommended practices in meteorology. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 


During 1951 the institute continued to serve as a center for research and infor- 
mation on matters relating to maternity and child care in the Americas, and to 
supply technical assistance. 

It maintained its highly specialized library which is one of the most important 
repositories in the Western Hemisphere for materials on child welfare. It provides 
facilities for persons wishing to do research and serves as a reference center for 
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individuals, professional agencies and governments desiring statistical and bibliog 
raphical data. The Institute also continued publishing its two periodicals: 
Boletin and Noticiario. 

The Institute carried on its technical assistance function through three meetings 
It took part in a regional seminar on the Organization of the Community which 
was held at Porto Alegre, Brazil, in May 1951. under the sponsorship of the Pan 
American Union. The seminar approached the subject from four aspects 
cooperatives, education, social service, and housing. The Institute prepared 
papers on child care which were used in the discussions on social service. In 
August, the Institute held a regional meeting in Guatemala for representatives 
of the Central American Republics and Panama to review the status of the 
child in their respective countries. The report submitted by each delegate formed 
the basis for the discussions and for recommendations on measures for improving 
their child welfare programs. The third meeting was held at the headquarters 
of the Institute and scheduled to coincide with the Pan American Congress of 
Pediatrics and the South American Congress of Pediatrics. This meeting con- 
cerned itself with the important topic of fetal and new-born mortality and the 
ways of reducing it. The papers presented, as well as a record of the discussions 
have been turned over to a special committee which will prepare a report on the 
subject, together with a set of reeommendations. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


During 1951 the Institute continued work on three special projects: The 
Inter-American Exposition of Indian Arts and Crafts; the special publications 
program; and the Mesquital Valley project. Plans for the exposition, which 
will be housed in the new headquarters building in Mexico City, moved ahead. 
The exhibits of two countries, the United States and Panama, were received. 
Two studies were printed under the special publication program: The Index of 
the Indian Section of the General Archive of the Nation [Mexico] and Life and 
Customs of the Callahuagas Indians. 

The Mezquital Valley project entered into its second phase. In 1950 the 
project was limited to a study of living conditions prevailing in the area. During 
1951 steps were taken to show the peoples of the valley how to improve their 
standard of living. Ten booklets containing simple and attractive illustrations 
were prepared in Spanish and Otomi on health, sanitation, and agricultural and 
industrial techniques. Complementing the instruction obtained from the book- 
lets, the Institute contributed to the improvement of some aspects of the regional 
economy by introducing more efficient rug-weaving techniques into the serape- 
weaving industry, the cultivation of soybeans to supplement the poor diet of the 
Otomi Indians, and the cultivation of guavule, a desert plant which produces 
high-quality rubber. 

The Institute also continued its regular activities of supplying technical in- 
formation, maintaining the library and publishing Volumes X of both America 
Indigena and Boletin Indigenista. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


During 1951 the Institute continued its research and training activities in the 
fields of plant industry, animal industry, agricultural economics and rural life 
and scientific communications, 

The work in plant industry centered on the coffee program. Experiments were 
continued on the effects on coffee vields of different methods of cultivation, shade, 
pruning and fertilizing. Pathological studies on coffee were also continued. 
Final breeding tests of a new selection of corn were started, and a publication was 
issued on the use of a new insecticide to control ledging of corn caused by the 
attack of a rootworm. Other projects were directed toward the adaptability of 
temperate zone vegetables to tropical areas, the selection of superior varieties of 
native vegetables, the use of various agricultural chemicals in the tropics, the 
rehabilitation and propagation of cacao, and new screening tests for insecticides 
The Institute established a center for abacd research, in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, with a view to encouraging the growing 
of this fiber-producing plant in other American Republics. 

The Institute continued work on projects dealing with beef cattle cross breed- 
ing, the improvement of tropical dairy cattle and livestock feeding. The beef 
cattle project is directed at improving the grade of local beef animals. Through 
the dairy cattle project the Institute is attempting to develop a new breed of 
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dairy cattle for tropical clirmates. Research on livestock feeding during the past 
year has proved the fodder value of pangola grass and cacao pod meal. 

The Institute also advanced several projects relating to the welfare of the rural 
family and farm management. One of these is a study of the various physical 
and social conditions surrounding the farmer and his family which affect their 
productivity. ‘The data collected during the past year will be analyzed and used 
in the preparation of a handbook for extension agents and rural teachers. 

During the past vear the Institute published four issues of Turrialba, a new 
quarterly technical journal. The photocopy service of the Institute continued 
to assist technicians and institutions to secure photocopies of literature on all 
phases of agriculture. 

Staff members of the Institute assisted the Government of Honduras in making 
a survey of the livestock industry; reviewed the forestry work of the Colombian 
Government at the request of the Ministry of Agriculture, participated in an 
economic survey in Guatemala conducted by the International Bank for recon- 
struction and development; advised representatives of FE] Salvador on a program 
of renewable resource conservation and land use: and assisted the governments 
of Colombia, Keuador, Peru and Haiti on various problems relating to their 
coffee, cacao and banana industries. 


Pan AmMBRICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND History 
The Pan American Institute of Geography and History has as its function 
the stimulation and coordination of the work of the American Republies in the 
fields of Mapping, geographic research, exploration, and history. Tt earries out 
this function through its three Commissions: The Commission on Cariography, 
the Commission on Geography, and the Commission on History. 

During the fiscal vear 1951 the Insiiiute held its fifth general assembly in 
Santiago, Chile. Coneurrenily with the assembly were held the fifth consulta- 
tion on cartography and the second consultations on geography and history. 
At these consuliations the work program of each of the Commissions for the 
next 2 vears was mapped out. The assembly arrived at basic decisions regard- 
ing the organization and adminisiration of the Institute. Among them were: 
TI Nishment of the Commissions on Geography and History on a per- 


Phe est: 
a 


marept besis: consolidation of the budeecis of the Cominissions with that of 1} 


Institue; revision of the scale of assessments; and adoption of a detailed sei of 
financial regulations. 

Among the principal accomplishments of the Commissions duriz » fiscal 
vear 1951 are the following: 

The Commission on Cartography published in Spanish the Manual of Geodetic 
Control Surveys and prepared two training films: ‘‘Leveling foe Topographic 
Mapping” and “Transit Traverse for Topographic Mapping.” The manual and 
films are being used throughout Latin America. They are part of the Commis- 
sion’s program to achieve greater svandardizatiog in the preparation of maps 
and charts. 

The Commission on Geogranhy assisted the Government of Bolivia in the 
preparation of a coordinated plan for the development of the Cochabamba, 
Sania Cruz region to coincide with the eonstruction of a new highway. The 
plan is directed at improving agriculiural production in the region, inereasing 
the marketing of producis in the altiplano where the majoriiv of the population 
is concentrated, and reversing the present trend of heavy food importation. 

The Commission on History continued its extensive publications program. 
The two periodicals, Boleifn Bibliogranhico de Antropologia Americana and 
Revista de Historia, were published. Several of the country siudies in ihe 
special series on historiography, teaching of history, American missions it 
Luropean archives, histovical and archaeological Monuments, the emaneipacion 


movement and prominent historians were completed and prinied 


Pan American Rattway ConGress ASSOCIATION 


In October 1950, the association held the Seventh Pan American Railway 
Congress. Approximately 150 Government and railroad industry representatives 
attended. The principal topics discussed at the Congress included: ways 
and works; material and haulage, including motors and railway material; exploita- 
tion, including circulation and traffic; accountancy, statistics and rates; legis- 
lation, administration and coordination; and personnel. Over 200° technical 
papers on these topies were presented and discussed. 
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During 1951, the small staff of the association worked on the material presente: 
at the Congress, preparing it for publication and distribution to the memb:: 
governments, railroads and railway equipment concerns. The secretariat als: 
maintained its regular informational activities through correspondence with the 
national sections and publications of the bimonthly Bulletin. 


Pan AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU 


The Pan American Sanitary Bureau seeks to promote and coordinate prograni- 
aimed at preventing the international spread of communicable diseases, and tv 
help the countries of the Western Hemisphere to eradicate these and other diseas: 
from infected areas. 

Among the various projects which the Bureau carried out during 1951 the fo! 
lowing are of special significance: 

(1) Yellow fever —This program is aimed at the elimination of yellow fever from 
the Western Hemisphere by the eradication of the vellow fever vector, the Aed: 
aegyptt mosquito. By the end of 1951 the program had advanced to the point 
where no Aedes aegypti was found in Bolivia, British Guiana, Brazil, Chile, Frene), 
Guiana, and St. Croix Island (Virgin Islands); eradication work continued i: 
British Honduras, Panama, Paraguay, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Sa 
vador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru, and Puerto Rico; eradication a: 
tivities were begun in Argentina, Colombia, Duteh Guiana, Dutch West Indies. 
Haiti, Jamaica, Mexico, and Trinidad. 

(2) Smallpox.—The Bureau continued its 5-year antismallpox campaign i: 
Peru, with immunization of the total population as its goal. Dry vaccine is being 
used experimentally in some areas during this campaign. 

(3) Epidemiological and statistical services.——-The Bureau has continued, as one 
of its basic services, the collection and dissemination throughout the hemisphere 
of information about the existence of communicable diseases and other health data. 

(4) Venereal disease.—The Bureau, in cooperation with the Government. of 
Guatemala, broadened the work of the Venereal Disease Laboratory and Training 
Center in Guatemala to include the training of physicians and lay investigators 
from the Central-American countries and Panama. 

(5) Rabies.—An intensified campaign is under way against rabies in Mexico 
and along the United States-Mexican border. A resurvey of the area covered by 
the joint PASB-United States Fish and Wildlife Service project revealed that 
most animal carriers had been eliminated. Assistance was requested for the 
extension of the program to other areas. 

(6) Hydatidosis.—The Bureau is working with the National Anti-hydatidosi: 
Commissions of Argentina and Chile in undertaking the eradication of this 
disease, carried largely by dogs and usually transmitted to children. Contro! 
programs involve treatment of dogs in infected areas, cooperation by slaughter 
houses in the disposal of distased entrails and an intensive publie education 
campaign. 

(7) Brucellosis (undulant fever in man).—Efforts were continued to standardiz: 
the diagnosis procedures for brucellosis in the Americas as one of the basic require 
ments of any effective brucellosis control program. 

(8) Nursing.—The Bureau assisted Costa Rica in the development of a public 
health nursing service, and Ecuador in the expansion of its maternal and child 
health nursing program. 

(9) Nutrition.—Studies of nutritional level, dietary habits, and adequacy, ete 
were continued in Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hondruas, and Nicaragua 
by the Institute of Nutrition of Central America and Panama (operated jointl\ 
by the Bureau, the Kellogg Foundation and various Central American Govern- 
ments). Education activities in connection with nutrition were also continued 

(10) Onchocerciasis.—This disease, first detected in the Western Hemispher 
(Guatemala) in 1915 and since also found in Mexico and Venezuela, is transmitted 
by flies and often leads to blindness. Studies are continuing in an attempt to 
discover an effective method of treatment. 


Pan AMERICAN UNION 
GENERAL SECRETARIAT OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 
During the past vear the Organization of American States held the fourth 
meeting of consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the America Republics 


At this meeting, the American Republies agreed: To remain united in the face 
of Communist aggression and to cooperate with each other in military matters 





in their military preparations, to emphasize the availability of armed forces for 
the defense of the Continent; and to request the Inter-American Defense Board 
to prepare plans for their common defense. To combat Communist activity 
within their countries, the Foreign Ministers recommended that the American 
States make the necessary changes in their laws and regulations to prevent and 
punish subversive activities and to enact measures to regulate travel of suspected 
subversive agents. The Pan American Union was asked to make legal studies 
on the definition, prevention and punishment of sabotage and espionage. Other 
decisions of the meeting were directed toward increasing the supply of raw 
materials to United States war industries while at the same time protecting 
Latin-American economies against severe dislocations. These decisions included 
resolutions on: Production of raw materials, price controls, emergency trans- 
portation, allocation and priorities, and the condition of workers. The Pan 
(merican Union supplied the facilities and performed the secretariat functions 
for the meeting. 

The regular activities of the Pan American Union have been increasingly geared 
to the demands of the world situation. ‘The Inter-American Defense Board 
(whose budget is included within that of the Pan American Union) has completed 
its study of the defense of inter-American maritime routes and begun the con- 
version of its common defense scheme into a multilateral military plan assigning 
definite wartime roles and missions. 

In 1951 the Pan American Union answered numerous requests for information 
on machinery, machine tools, chemicals, and processing methods in connection 
with industrial expansion in Latin America. Information was given to inquirers 
in the United States regarding markets, trade opportunities, and business trends 
in the other American Republics. Inter-American financial transactions were 
analyzed in several reports, including ‘Inflation and Anti-Inflationary Policies 
of the American States.” 

The work of the Pan American Union in social matters places primary emphasis 
on the ‘‘community-organization process,’ stressing the organization of official 
and volunteer forces and the stimulation of individual initiative and popular 
participation. The Second Seminar on Social Affairs under auspices of the 
Union was held in El Salvador in November 1950, while the third took place in 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, in May 1951. 

The statistical activities of the Pan American Union, carried on in conjunction 
with the Inter-American Statistical Institute, were devoted to the 1950 Census 
of the Americas; agricultural, foreign trade, and industrial statistics; statistical 
edueation and training; the promotion of national focal points for statistical 
information; and the publication of the quarterly technical journal. Estadistieal. 

The Pan American Union was also concerned with several juridical questions 
of continuing importance to the American Republics, including an analysis of the 
differences between United Nations and Pan American Union procedures with 
respect to reservations to multilateral treaties. This is a question of significance 
tothe Union because of its function as depository of many inter-American treaties, 
The preparation and revision of the Pan American Union’s series of statements 
of laws affecting business was continued with the publication of such statements 
on the laws of Guatemala, Panama, and Mexico. Work was under way on state- 
inents of the laws of Chile, El Salvador, Paraguay, and Uruguay, with whose 
issuance this series will be complete. The Inter-American Juridical Committee 
whose expenses are included in the budget of the Union) also prepared studies on 
special topics. 

The major activity of the Pan American Union in the cultural field during 
1951 was preparation for the inaugural meeting of the Inter-American Cultural 
Council, Mexico City, September 1951. In addition, active work was initiated 
for the bolding of seminars on secondary education and on vocational education, 
the latter to be held at the University of Maryland. Of particular interest to 
students, both in Latin America and in the United States, was the publication of 
Opportunities for Summer Study in Latin America, 1951. The Leo 8. Rowe 
Pan American Fund, administered by the Council of the Organization of American 
States, assisted an increased number of Latin-American students in the United 
States. <A highly constructive activity of the Union in education, the Latin 
\merican Bureau for the Production of Fundamental Education Materials, has 
prepared and published, in simple language, a number of booklets for use by the 
governments as models in their campaigns against illiteracy. 

In addition to numerous informational pyblications, the Union publicized 
Pan American activities in the United States through weekly programs over radio 
facilities which are provided free of charge. Some 30,000 public inquiries and 
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requests for material from universities, schools, libraries, clubs, youth groups, and 
individuals, the majority of them in the United States, were received and answered 
by the Union. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION FOR THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONA! 
ARBITRATION 


The Interparliamentary Union was established in 1889. The membership of 
the Interparliamentary Union is unique in that it is composed of national groups, 
which in turn consist of members of the respective national legislatures. A]! 
members of the Congress are automatically members of the American group. 

American membership provides an opportunity for many Senators and Con- 
gressmen to meet with their “opposite numbers” from other national legislatures 
to discuss matters of fundamental importance in the field of international relations 

The 1951 conference was held in Istanbul in early September, with legislators 
present from the United States and 31 other nations. The American Delegatio: 
was composed of Senators Ferguson and Willis Smith, and Congressmen Cooley 
Gore, Posage, Talle, Hope, Lucas, Sadlak, Andresen, and Eberharter. The 
major questions on the agenda were concerned with the world-wide problems of 
food and refugees. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF THE Carré SpPARTEL Licut 


The Cape Spartel Light, located on the African side of the approach to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, has operated successfully sinee the lighthouse was completed 
in 1864 and the Commission responsible for its administration was established in 
1865. Originally built by the Sultan of Moroceo, the light came under the man- 
agement of 10 states, Including the United States, through a treaty entered into 
between 10 major powers and the Sultan of Moroeco. The treaty, which came 
into effect in 1867, provided for the neutrality of the light, which the member 
governments of the Commission felt must be guraanteed because of the light’s 
strategic location and possible use during war, and for the assessing of equal 
shares of the cost against the powers responsibie for the light’s maintenance 
The membership of the Commission has been increased to 12 contributing powers. 

Prior to the construction of the light, serious loss of life and property had 
resulted from numerous ship wrecks along the dangerous and unlighted coast 
The beaeon has been of inestimable value to world shipping. It is to the interest 
of the United States that the light be maintained as an aid to our shipping and 
that the light’s neutralitv be guaranteed. 

From time to time the lighthouse has been tmproved and assessments to 
member states have been adjusted accordingly. During 1951 a radio aid to 
navigation was installed, financed by the Government of Morocco. In addition, 
the Commission installed a high tension power line leading from the Tangier 
network to a transformer to be placed at the Cape Spartel site. During the 
vear the Cape Spartel Light was in operation for approximately 4,500 hours, the 
foghorn for approximately 100 hours. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


The Caribbean Commission was formed in 1946 by the four Governments— 
the United Kingdom, Netherlands, France, and the United States—-having depend- 
ent territories in the Caribbean area. It is essentially a consultative and advisory 
body to the four member Governments. | [ts primary responsibilities are to study 
formulate, and recommend measures which will bring economic and social ad- 
vancement to the peoples of this underdeveloped area. During 1951. the Com 
mission, acting upon a resolution introduced by the United States Section, decided 
to concentrate its efforts on: (1) Agricultural, forestry, and fisheries development 
(2) industrial development and, (3) housing. 

The Commission made a grant to the British Commonwealth Bureau of Bio- 
lozical Control to enable it to extend its services in insect-pest control to all tern- 
tories of the Caribbean area including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

A technical conference on rural cooperatives was held jointly by the Com 
mission and FAO. This Conferenee wrote a basic guidebook for local govern 
ments on the organization, Management, and financing of rural cooperatives 
The Secretariat is compiling data on cooperative practices as a basis for drawing 
up recommendations on the subject. 

In conjunction with the World Meteorological Organization, the Commissio! 
established the Eastern Hurricane Subecommission of Regional Commission | \ 
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of the WMO and convened its first meeting. As a result of this meeting, a 
coordinated hurricane-warning system has now been put into operation in the 
eastern part of the Caribbean. This warning system will also serve the eastern 
seaboard of the United States. 

The Commission acted as the selecting agency in the awarding of 30 scholarships 
from the French, British, and Netherlands territories to the Metropolitan Voca- 
tional Training Schoo! in Puerto Rico. The students are now receiving training 
in the fields of electricity, automobile mechani¢s, printing, cabinetmaking, radio, 
refrigeration, drafting, and machine shop. The scholarship program is resulting 
in the development of a corps of much-needed technicians for the area. 

The Commission has a well-coordinated program for furnishing advice and 
assistance to the area by: (1) technical conferences and ad hoe meetings of special- 
ists (5 such meetings were held in 1951); (2) a film-lending library of some 152 
documentary films which were in constant circulation in 1951; (3) loaning of spe- 
cialists on its central secretariat to the local governments (experts were loaned by 
the Secretariat to give advice on such problems as local food production, export 
markets for new products, transportation equipment in warehouses, the cracking 
of nutmegs and the production of nutmeg jelly as a new industrial project); 
(4) answering requests for technical and statistical information (some 150 requests 
entailing detailed research were answered in 1951). 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT Court OF ARBITRATION 


The International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration was established 
under the terms of the Hague Conventions for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes of 1899 and 1907. This Bureau acts as the registry of the 
Court; it is also the channel for communications relative to the meetings of the 
Court, and it conducts the Court’s administrative affairs. 

The Court is constituted to arbitrate or conciliate disputes between nations 
when called upon to do so by the Security Council of the United Nations, or by 
the parties to the dispute themselves. It also serves as the machinery for nominat- 
ing members of the International Court of Justice. 

The United States Section of the Permanent Court of Arbitration is made up of 
Francis Biddle, Edwin DeWitt Dakinson and Charles Cheney Hyde. The late 
tobert P. Patterson was the fourth member of the group. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE PrRoTection or INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


The International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property was estab- 
lished to assure international protection of rights in industrial property, ineluding 
patents, industrial designs, trade-marks, commercial names and indications of 
origin. 

The Union is the executor of the International Convention for the Proteetion 
of Industrial Property. It centralizes and publishes information relating to the 
protection of industrial property. 

The Union has benefited the United States, in particular, and all members, in 
general, by administering the International Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property which (a) assures that member countries will provide the 
same treatment on industrial property rights to nationals of other member coun- 
tries as is accorded to their own nationals, and (b) grants special rights and ad- 
vantages to nationals of member countries, such as the right of priority and pro- 
tection against arbitrary forfeiture of patents when such patents have not been 
put to immediate use. It has served as a clearing house for information and inter- 
pretations on patent and trade-mark laws. It also encouraged various countries 
to adhere to later revisions of the Convention (in 1951, Canada and Egypt ratified 
the 1934 revision and the Dominican Republic ratified the 1925 revision). 

In 1951, speeial information and data relating to the protection of industrial 
property was collated and published by the Union in addition to the regular 
periodicals prepared and circulated. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CustToMS TARIFFS 


The International Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs was founded 
in 1890 for the purpose of translating and publishing at common expense the 
customs tariffs of the various states for dissemination to the member governments. 

The Union maintains a Bureau at Brussels. As a basis for the reciprocal inter- 
change of tariff information, the member governments supply the Bureau with 
copies of their customs laws and tariffs and the instructions concerning their appli- 
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cation. This information is then issued in English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. 

The information collected and disseminated by the Union is useful not only to 
the Government of the United States but also to commercial and other interes! 
which need current customs information from all parts of the world. The United 
States has found that the Union provides the most advantageous method of o}- 
taining this information. 

No regular conferences are held. The work of the Bureau during the last 1s 
months has been a continuation of its work of previous years, which centers 
around the publication of the International Customs Journal. During the |s 
months ending December 31, 1951, new editions of the Journal brought out the 
revised tariffs of Australia, Barbados, Bermuda, Colombia, Denmark, Egy), 
Ethiopia, Fiji Islands, Finland, Gold Coast, Granada, India, Lebanon, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Peru, Portugal, Sarawak, Sierre Leone, Singapore, Swede: 
Syria, Union of South Africa, and the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


World-wide standardization of basic weights and measures is the primary 
objective of the International Bureau of Weights and Measures, which has bee: 
functioning since 1875. Though small, with a staff of 16, the Bureau serves as a 
world research center for weights and measures. Originally coneerned only 
with traditional measures and distances, the Bureau since 1921 has had juris- 
diction over electrical units and standards. 

A large part of the work of the International Bureau involves measurement: 
on standards of various kinds submitted by member states, supplemented 
intercomparisons of the basic standards of which the Bureau is custodian. Th: 
standards of length and mass used at the National Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, for example, are copies of those stored in the International Bureau and 
are periodically compared with them. Last year, special comparisons were mac 
between meter bars at the Bureau and one belonging to the British Nationa! 
Physical Laboratory, the latter not having been checked for more than 60 year: 
The results confirmed the reliability of platinum-iridium meter bars and thy 
small changes that have taken place in the British standards of measurement 
The Bureau has been experimenting with the possibility of using light-waves as 
a standard of measure since it is believed that this would provide a more accu 
rate basis for measurement than the present meter bar method. Other illustra- 
tions of the Bureau’s work last year in the field of length measurements ari 
(1) The measurement of bars of nickel and of nickel-steel to determine their 
permanence and the change of length with temperature; (2) the measurement! 
of several meter bars in connection with a test of a new and improved method 
of precise ruling of intermediate lines; and (3) the completion and thorough testing 
of new equipment to facilitate the calibration of geodetic tapes. 

In addition to the regularly recurring test and calibration work, the Bureau 
currently working on a number of continuing projects. It is completing work o1 
a new method which it devised for precise measurement of the force of gravit\ 
Continuing research is being carried on to determine whether the wave length 
of the lines of the spectrum which the isotope of mercury, designated as mercur\ 
198, emits can be used as an extremely accurate and a readily reproducil: 
standard of length. Such a development would provide a more versatile mean- 
of determining standards of length. 


INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL OF ScreENTIFIC UNIONS AND AssocraTED UNtons 


The International Council of Scientific Unions, established in 1919, performs 
functions of great value to scientific groups—both private and governmental 
in organizing and conducting international meetings of scientists; coordinating 
world-wide projects which depend on the cooperation of many governments; and 
serving as the clearing house and organizer in the production and exchange of 
publications containing information essential to the progress of scientific endeavor 
The council works through a triennial assembly which performs an important func- 
tion in facilitating the interchange of scientific opinion and in obtaining agree- 
ments on standardizing procedures for various projects. 

The basic constructive work is carried on by the constituent unions of th 
Council for which the latter serves as a focal point. 

These unions provide a common meeting ground for scientists of many countrics 
They are an important aid in stimulating interchange of ideas and informatio 
between scientists on an international basis, and provide for the undertaking of 
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scientifie projects which could not be handled within national frames of reference. 
The results of such world-wide projects and compilations are of direct benefit to 
the various nations which adhere to the International Council of Scientific Unions 
or any of its constituent unions. 

The Council publishes the proceedings of each triennial general assembly, 
and summary reports on the activities of its unions. The individual unions 
publish the proceedings of their general assemblies in greater detail and in addition 
maintain series of bulletins and reports. By way of example, the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics produces a series of publications in each of its 
constituent fields containing technical material on seismology, meteorology, 
comparisons of magnetic standards, analyses of terrestrial magnetic observations 
and tidal reports. It also publishes bibliographices and bulletins such as the 
Geodetic Bulletin containing scientifie articles on geodesy and synopses of 
significant works published in the various countries, 


INTERNATIONAL HyproGRAPHIC BUREAU 


The International Hydrographic Bureau, located in Monaco, provides the only 
organized international means by which hydrographic technicians from the mari- 
time nations of the world can exchange information, coordinate world-wide 
research projects, and maintain a continuous international program of study in 
the highly technical field of hydrograpby. Below are listed several fields of in- 
formation encompassed in the studies of the Bureau. The rapid collection, 
analysis, and dissemination of such data greatly accelerates and facilitates United 
States hydrographic operations 

Collection of materials for the purpose of accurately charting oceanic 
islands and dangers; 

Collection of oceanic soundings and the plotting of these on comprehensive 
charts; 

Formulation of new suggestions for charting areas which, during the war, 
were mined and which are now presumed to be clear; 

Collection of data regarding limits of oceans and seas; 

Review of tidal data received from individual hydrographic offices; 

Dissemination of descriptive material on echo-sounding instruments and 
new radar and photogrammetry equipment; 

Preparation of illustrated listings of navigation lights and the creation of an 


international numbering system for lights and other important aids to 
navigation. 
The International Hydrographic Bureau also undertakes the development and 
dissemination of uniform specifications and terminology in the field of hydrog- 
raphy. 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


The 1946 Whaling Convention entered into force on November 10, 1948, and 
the International Whaling Commission was organized in London in May 1949. 
It is the function of the International Whaling Commission to keep whales and 
whaling under scientific study and review; and to reconsider the whaling regula- 
tions annually, or more often if necessary, and to make such amendments to them 
as are indicated by the results of the preceding whaling season. The proper 
harvesting of the whale resource will assure a lasting and prosperous whaling 
industry, and this, in turn, will perpetuate a highly important source of edible 
fats and oils for human consumption. 

Although the ultimate goal of optimum utilization of the whale resource cannot 
be realized immediately, the Commission has already, in» the 24 years of its 
existence, demonstrated its capacity for attaining that goal eventually. The 
Commission has had three annual meetings to date. The first was held in London 
in 1949. The second convened at Oslo in 1950, and the third in Capetown in 
1951. At these meetings the Commission’s Scientific Committee considered the 
scientific evidence that had been discovered and reported by the respective con- 
tracting governments to the Commission, and in conjunction with the Technical 
Committee drafted such amendments to the whaling regulations as were dictated 
by that evidence. 

At Capetown in 1951 the Commission adopted a later opening date for the 1952 
Antaretie baleen whaling season since it had become known that the animals have a 
higher oil content later in the season and consequently would yield more oil without 
any increase in the over-all quota. Other Commission actions at Capetown which 
evolved from a study of the effect of whaling methods on the whale stocks were: 
(a) establishment of seasons for sperm whaling for both factory ship and land sta- 
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tions; (b) inauguration of a system of marking the carcass following the kill to 
facilitate recording by inspectors, and (c) increasing the legal minimum size of 
certain species with regard to certain areas. Another significant decision at the 
third meeting was to establish a whaling library in the Commission’s headquarter: 
in London, through contributions of material from the contracting governments, 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


The stated objectives of the International Wheat Agreement are ‘‘to insur 
supplies of wheat to importing countries and markets for wheat to exporting 
countries at equitable and stable prices.”’ To this end the agreement pledges 
exporting countries to provide specified quantities of wheat to importing countrics 
upon demand at the maximum of a stated range of prices and the importing 
countries to buy specified quantities at the minimum of the range. The Inte: 
national Wheat Council administers the International Wheat Agreement. 

Membership in the agreement has increased from the 38 countries which origi 
nally signed and subsequently ratified the agreement to 45 at present. Almost al! 
important wheat importing countries now are members. By quota increases and 
accessions the quantity of wheat covered by the agreement increased from 12.! 
million metrie tons at the outset to 15.8 million by the beginning of the third vear 
(1951-52). Although wheat was sold at the maximum price under the agreement 
and importing countries were not obligated to buy, thev actually took in the 
second vear (1950-51) 14.45 million tons out of a total guaranteed quantity of 
15.3 million tons. The United States sold the whole of its quota by the end of 
March. Indications are that the importing countries are this vear (1951-52) 
prepared to purchase virtualiv the entire quantity, which will account for about 
two-thirds of the world trade in wheat. The United States is again expected to 
sell its entire quantity relatively early. 

The agreement is performing a noteworthy service in stabilizing the price of 
one of the world’s key commodities and has contributed in important measure to 
restoring the food economy of Western Europe and other areas. The assurance 
of adequate supplies which the agreement gives to importing countries enables 
them to refrain from undue and uneconomic expansion of domestic production 
and to rely in great part upon imports, devoting more of their land to more re- 
munerative uses. For the exporting countries the guaranteed export market at 
the minimum price has afforded needed security and permitted the intelligent 
planning of production, 


Nortawest ATLANtTiIc FIsHerRIES COMMISSION 


The International Commission for the Northwest Atlantie Fisheries held its 
first meeting in April 1951. It established a secretariat with headquarters at 
St. Andrews, New Brunswick, Canada, and started on a program of work. A 
second meeting is scheduled to be held in June of 1952. 

The Commission was established under the terms of the International Conven- 
tion for the Northwest Atlantie Fisheries signed at Washington under date of 
February 8, 1949. Its purpose is to provide a means for formal international 
cooperation between the member countries in the management of the fisheries 
concerned (the most important of which at present are haddock, cod, and rosefish), 
inasmuch as unilateral action by any one Government in imposing regulators 
controls would be nullified by nonobservance by nationals of other countries. To 
this end it is proposed that scientific investigations shall be conducted by the 
various Governments and that the Commission shall thereafter make recom- 
mendations regarding measures necessary for sustained productivity of the fish- 
eries on the basis of maximum sustained yield. 

Five of the signatory Governments have ratified the Convention and are full- 
fledged participants in the Commission: Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The other five signatory Governments have 
participated as observers, and it is expected that at least two more countries will 
have ratified prior to the meeting to be held in June 1952. 

At its first meeting the Commission considered the question of statistics, a 
subject of primary importance in the study of fisheries. It was agreed that the 
acting secretary should obtain and review existing statistical information and 
report to the next meeting regarding the adequacy of coverage and uniformity 
The secretariat is also engaged, during this first vear, in establishing working 
arrangements with member Governments and in developing cooperation in the 
exchange of technical and statistical information with the International Council 
for the Exploration of the Sea and with the Fisheries Division of FAO. 
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In September 1951, the scientific advisers to panel 5 (the area off the New 
England coast) met to discuss the regulation of the haddock fishery which is 
believed to be in need of conservation measures. The advisers recommended 
that a minimum-mesh-size regulation be put into effect and that an intensive 
program of research be undertaken in order to evaluate the effects of the regula- 
tion. This proposal will be considered at a meeting of panel 5 scheduled for 
February 1952. The United States Fish and Wildlife Service is prepared to 
institute experiments to ascertain the effects of the regulations, if this proposal is 
adopted. Pertinent investigations are already being carried on by that agency. 


SoutH Pactric COMMISSION 


The South Pacific Commission is primarily a consultative and advisory body 
to the six participating Governments (Australia, Franee, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States), designed to promote 
the development and welfare of the peoples of the South Pacific area. The organi- 
zation is empowered by the terms of its agreement to study, formulate and 
recommend measures for the development and coordination of services particu- 
larly in respect of agriculture, communications, transportation, fisheries, forestry, 
housing; and social welfare, labor, marketing, public works, education, and 
health. 

During 1951 the Commission completed an investigation of the ecology of low 
coral islands and atolls and possibilities for their development, including ways of 
increasing food production. It is continuing its experimental work in the agri- 
cultural field leading to the introduction of economic crops both from within and 
without the area and fostering development and improvement in gardens and 
arboretums. 

A tuberculosis survey of the territories was completed and reports thereon 
made available to the medical authorities of the member governments. The 
epidemiological service provided information regarding epidemic diseases on an 
area-wide basis. Nutrition studies were carried out in a number of areas and 
health pamphlets and posters were distributed. ‘The health program also includes 
work on leprosy, malaria, and diseases of the eve, and experts on these diseases 
are available to the territories for consultation and advice as to matters of pre- 
vention, methods of control, and training. 

Under the auspices of the Commission, the study of filariasis and elephantiasis 
has been subjected to more systematic consideration by international experts 
than at any previous time. A Conference on Filariasis and Elephantiasis was 
held in August 1951, in Tahiti, attended by world experts on these diseases. A 
Filariasis Committee is now assessing existing programs and the application of 
latest scientific information and making re comme sndations as to current methods 
of prevention and treatment. 

The South Pacific Literature Bureau, concerned with the production of text- 
books and reading materials suitable for island peoples to promote education and 
literacy, was established, and an intergovernmental Literature Committee 
organized. A pilot project for community development at Moturiki, Fiji, has 
been completed. Studies of the needs of the territories for technical and pro- 
fessional training, visual aids in teaching, linguistie problems, and anthropological 
research have been completed, and a film appraisal service and film library 
established. Reports on housing, mass literacy, the development of cooperatives 
and other community development projects are underway. 

Important regional technical meetings were sponsored by the Commission. 
\ Plant and Animal Quarantine Conference has resulted in the establishment of 
an information center and reporting service for plant and animal quarantine 
problems for the region. In addition, a Veterinary Advisory Committee and Plant 
Quarantine Committee have been formed, and an expert appointed to give advice 
to and consult with terriporial administrations on local and regional quarantine 
problems. Local aspects of the quarantine problem were actively considered by 
territorial and member governments, in accordance with Commission reeom- 
mendations, 


CONTRIBUTION PERCENTAGES 


Mr. Presron. Mr. Hickerson, how many organizations, specialized 
agencies of the U. N., receive a contribution from us of more than 

34 percent of their budget? 

ir. Hickerson. I think we are down to zero on that. We are 
down to 33% percent on all of the specialized agencies. 
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Mr. Preston. Does that include Food and Agriculture? 

Mr. Hickrerson. Yes, sir. We are below 33% percent on that. We 
are 30 percent there. 

Mr. Preston. Was not that 27 percent? 

Mr. Hickrerson. They raised it to 30 percent this year. 

Mr. Preston. Then your goal has actually been achieved, among 
the specialized agencies? 

Mr. Hickrrson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I am prepared to state that it was not without 
great deal of effort that that was accomplished, because I found out 
that there is always a concerted effort to hold the United States for 
as much money as possible in each one of these organizations. I have 
talked to other Members of Congress who attended some of the other 
specialized-agency conferences and they had a similar experience. So, 
I think it is to the credit of our people in the State Department who 
run this program that they have been able to accomplish that. 

With reference to the sentiment of Congress as expressed last vear, 
while I did not agree with it, the sentiment of Congress demonstrated 
that it is the thinking of our people that 33% percent, roughly, is the 
area in which we are going to be forced to operate in these agency 
budgets by virtue of the fact that they are all set up ona formula 
which takes into account the population of the country and its na- 
tional income. And that is set up in the United Nations proper. 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 


ADVISABILITY OF LIMITATION ON CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Preston. That is the general formula. Now, with reference 
to this limitation that was imposed by the Congress last year of a 
33)4-percent contribution to the UN and also the specialized agencies— 
and that is not involved at the moment; the real question is the UN 
proper—is it your opinion that we could not afford to be hampered 
with that sort of limitation during the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Preston, I can say to you that frankly I do 
not think we can get our contribution to the U. N. reduced to 33% 
percent this year. I do think that we can do it in two more steps. 

Mr. Preston. Then, if we impose that limitation in this bill we 
are now considering, we are going to be faced with a very serious 
problem, budgetwise, with the U. N.; are we not? 

Mr. Hickerson. If vou impose the limitation, a flat limitation, 
we would be in partial default in our contribution. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. And we, as a prime mover in this 
great international organization, cannot afford to be embarrassed to 
that extent; is that correct? 

Mr. Hickrerson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Not only will we be embarrassed as a nation but 
we will embarrass these people who represent us at the U. N.? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. May IT amplify my answer to 
your question by going one step further? This is entirely a matter of 
opinion, and I can easily be wrong about this. But I honestly think 
that if we impose that limitation by legislation, of 33% percent, it may 
retard rather than facilitate our efforts, which I think are going to 
be successful, to get down to 33% percent in two more steps. We 
have pretty well got this thing in hand. 
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There are many countries, as you know yourself, sir, who feel a 
resentment because of our greater wealth, which feeling makes this 
reduction difficult to accomplish. I think that, after the progress we 
have made, to impose that limitation might well cause irritation that 
would slow up rather than facilitate our efforts, 

Mr. Preston. If such a limitation were passed, it would justify 
action in every other participating country, through their parliament 
or their congress, who would say in effect, ‘‘Well, we shall determine 
for ourselves how much we are going to contribute.” And the net 
result would be chaos, disruption, uncertainty, and a complete 
collapse of the budgetary svstem of the United Nations. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. We have no more right to 
say how much we are going to pay than any other country has; and, 
if every country says we will just pay so much and no more, then your 
organization will really get into a state of chaos. 

Mr. Preston. When we became a member of the United Nations, 
we assumed certain obligations; did we not? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And one of the obligations was to abide by the rules, 
or else get out. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. As long as we are a participating member, we must 
he governed by the consensus of the entire U.N. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. With reference to the budget proposition. 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. So that, while we would like to be able to say that 
we may control our own contribution, the size of it, since we are the 
largest single contributor, we must be realistic enough to admit that 
there are limitations imposed by virtue of our membership in the 
U. N. that do not make it practical to limit our contribution by 
any such proposal. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE U. N. 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Hickerson, it would be impossible for this 
committee to take the time to go minutely into the program of each 
of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. We are all familiar 
with the program of the U. N. proper. We keep up with its activities. 
But we are not as familiar with the programs of the specialized 
agencies. In your opinion, are the programs of these specialized 
agencies moving along in a satisfactory direction, as far as our Gov- 
ernment is concerned? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, Mr. Preston. We are satisfied. 
We think we are getting our money’s Worth out of these organiza- 
tions. We think they are doing good work and are moving in a 
satisfactory way. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have any serious problems which concern 
the United States in connection with any of these agencies which 
ought to be brought to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. Hickerson. I think of nothing, sir. We have given you in 
this book a description of the work of these agencies. Of course, I 
know that that does not go into the record. But we are going to 
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supply a brief statement for the record concerning the work of each 
of these agencies. But we want to give the members of this com- 
mittee every scrap of information that they want in regard to the 
activities of these organizations. I know how busy you gentlemen 
are, but we are satisfied with the work that they are doing and we 
want to satisfy vou. If you do not have full information there, if 
there is anything else you want, we will undertake to get it for vou. 


“THE HISTORY OF MANKIND” PROJECT 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Hickerson, it has been brought to my attention 
through the press and otherwise that there has been some rather 
sharp criticism from certain religious sources of the composition of the 
commission or the staff to prepare the History of Mankind, which is 
a project of UNESCO. 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. In my opinion, this is a very important project, and 
[ suppose it will become the most reliable and dependable reference 
work, when it is completed, that has ever been compiled, in the 
history of the world. 

It is noted that the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO has prepared a statement refuting some of the charges 
that have been made about the possible effect that some members 
on this Commission might have in slanting these books, or this 
history. I think the statement issued by the National Commission 
is very good and very fair and worthy of wide distribution. For that 
reason, | would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it be inserted in the 
record, if it meets the approval of the committee, because it does 
represent the views of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO on this controversial subject. 

Mr. Fioop. Without objection, it may be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to 1s as follows:) 

Unrirep Srares NavrioNaL ComMisston ror UNESCO, 
January 28, 1952. 


Facts on “Tre History or MANKIND” PROJECT 


1. As stated to the General Conference of the United Nations Edueational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), June-July 1951, “Phe purpose 
of the history will be to draw together into a coherent statement the pertinent 
knowledge concerning the development of humanity as a whole, from earliest 
times to the present, in such a way as to illustrate the progressive realization of 
human potentialities through the achievements and intercourse of peoples and to 
make clear their contributions to the growth of the common cultural heritage of 
mankind.” 

The project for a Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind has been carefully 
developed over the past 4 vears. There has been a real awareness of the need for 
such a job to be done and the difficult problems of doing it. 

2. Member Nations of UNESCO authorized UNESCO to conelude arrange- 
ments with an independent international commission whieh would have the 
scholarly and intellectual responsibility for accomplishing this task with the co- 
operation of scholars and scientists of many different cultures, languages, races, 
nationalities, and religions. The arrangements provide for a contract ($55,000 
was allotted for 1952) and a review of the work and the use of funds allocated by 
UNESCO, as well as a review of the proposed 5-year project at each General 
Conference of UNESCO. 

3. The following safeguards have been established for this international and 
intercultural project to achieve accuracy, objectivity, and representation so that 
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no one editor, or group of contributors, or nation will dominate the project or would 
forestall the objective treatment of anv important factors: (a) the International 
Commission itself; (6) separate writers and editors for each of the proposed 6 
volumes; (c) a panei of 80 corresponding scholars; (4) a pane! of 35 consultants to 
the Editorial Board of the International Commission; (e) a quarterly Journal of 
World History, edited by Professor Lucien Febvre of France, public forum for 
voluntary contributors and invited scholars in all historical and related fields of 
learning and from all nations; (f) the expected contributions of some 1,000 scholars; 
and (g) a review by UNESCO at each General Conference of UNESCO. 

Moreover, no view will be included in the final volume until it has first been pub- 
lished in the quarterly journal with the object of examining all materials of the 
history in advance by the free’ criticism of competent minds and in the light of all 
philosophical and religious trends of thought. 

4. (a) The International Commission is presently composed of ten experts 
invited by the Director General of UNESCO with the approval of the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions and the International Council for Philosophy 
and Humanistic Studies. The International Commission is composed of scholars 
from Brazil, England, Franee, India, Italy, Mexico, Portugal, Switzerland, Svria, 
and the United States. Three places, not vet occupied are reserved, in principle, 
for a German, a Chinese, and a Slavie scholar. 

(b) The Commission appointed from its membership an Editorial Committee, 
sresently composed of three scholars from Asia, Europe, and America—Ralph 
of Turner, the Durfee professor of History at Yale, chairman, Charles Moraze of 
Franee, and Constantine K. Zuravk of Svria. 

(ce) “The editors (of the contemplated six volumes, not the Editorial! Com- 
mittee mentioned above) will write the text of their respective volumes, basing 
them upon the articles of the contributors, the comments received upon them, and 
their own researches.”” The editors and Editorial Committee, whieh form an 
Editorial Board, will meet from time to time to consider problems arising in the 
course of preparation of the text. The Editorial Committee will not chanee the 
text of the separate volumes but is responsible for making certain that proper con 
sideration is given to different viewpoints and interpretations drawn from the 
cooperating scholars and the quarterly journal. 

(d) The preparatory work to date shows that many scholars are likely to re- 
spond to the call for cooperation. The Editorial Committee is especially charged 
with continual scouting of research institutions and activities “in order that a list 
of all those who may be called upon to participate actively in the project may be 
compiled in a completely objective spirit.” 

Detailed inquiries into the actions and plans of the project indicate that the 

world-wide selections of scholars are based primarily on particular scientific and 
scholarly expertness and interests. The selections include scholars who are highly 
regarded and well known among religious leaders. 
5. The quarterly Journal of History mentioned above is to publish contribu- 
tions of individual scholars to the materials upon which “The History of Man- 
kind—The Development of Peoples, Their Relations and Their Achievements’ 
will be based, to provide a medium for critical comment upon the plan of the 
history and the materials prepared for it, and to set up a process of world-wide 
thinking on the problems, both historical and contemporary. 

The decision to publish the Journal, according to the annual report of the 
Chairman of the Commission, Paulo FE. de Berredo Carneiro of Brazil, ‘‘eonfirms 
the fact that the Commission does not intend to foist its own opinion on the world 
or take advantage of UNESCO's sponsorship in order to proclaim a new moral 
philosophy; but that it is concerned on the contrary, to respect the ideas and efforts 
of all who are interested in the subjeet with which it has to deal.” 

6. Further, the present Direetor General of UNESCO, Jaime Torres Bodet, 
reminded a meeting of experts on this project, “It is not for UNESCO to seek 
directiv to change the standpoint of national histories. It has been said with 
truth that history is a nation’s memory, and this is too essential to the life of each 
for it to be possible forthwith to substitute the notion of mankind as a whole for 
that of the nation * * * Nevertheless, by publishing todav a synthesis of 
our present knowledge of humanity’s seientifie and cultural history UNESCO, 
far from lulling the critical spirit to sleep, will spur it to new and eager research 
* * * Ttis practicable * * * to assemble and set out clearly established 
knowledge on an aspect of human history which is too often neglected.” 

7. Late in December, the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service 
issued a release, headed ‘Program sponsored by U. N. agenev names as editor of 
man’s history scholar called atheist, iconoclast,” which has been widely used by 
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Catholic papers. The release concentrates on the personal religious beliefs «f 
4 of the 80 scholars printed in the New York Times of December 18, particular! 
on Professor Turner, as Chairman of the Editorial Committee, and on Dr. Julia: 
S. Huxley, as Vice Chairman of the International Commission. The data oy 
Professor Turner appear to be drawn primarily from the controversial book Goi 
and Man at Yale, by William F. Buckley, Jr. 

This release presents an inadequate and distorted picture. 

(a) It ignores the safeguards and scholarly procedures set up by the Inter- 
national Commission and UNESCO, as well as the cooperation and objectivi', 
of the associated scholars and scientists, with the result that fear is aroused that 
“atheism” will dominate the project and that religious and spiritual factors will | 
neglected or distorted. 

(b) The release so describes the writing and editing process that it would appear 
that Professor Turner will have the power to ‘‘edit’’ the work of all other scholars 
Also, many readers of the release, judged by their queries, have the impressio: 
that Professor Turner and Dr. Huxley will ‘‘write’’ the history. This is not tri 

(c) The release depicts Professor Turner as a person who “has little mercy 
either on God, or on those who believe in Him.’’ It indicates that he has a bias 
against religion. In fact, however, Professor Turner has heartily supported t}y 
nomination of distinguished scholars of various religious faiths. 

His colleagues on the International Commission selected Professor Turner 
because he is a distinguished scholar who had demonstrated the capacity and 
willingness to forward the development of this project. Furthermore, to quote 
from a letter from the Chairman of the International Commission, Prof. P 
Carneiro, to the Director General of UNESCO, dated January 21, 1952, ‘‘ Neither 
Catholies nor Protestants, nor Moslems, nor Jews, nor Hindus, nor Buddhists, nor 
Confucians, need fear historical interpretations which would reveal any kind of 
bias on the part of the numerous collaborators who will be called upon to edit th: 
various chapters of the great Treatise.” 

(d) The release chose to ignore the obvious fact that the incomplete list of 
associated scholars in this international project contains the names of ver) 
distinguished Catholic scholars; to mention a few, Charles Moraze, Professo: 
Turner’s colleague on the three-man Editorial Committee, Gabriela Mistra|, 
Nobel prize winner, and Dr, Rene Grousset, a noted French scholar who is editing 
volume IIT, A. D. 400—A. D. 1300. 

(e) The writer of the release could also have weighed other information which 
could have been ascertained by a telephone call to the Editorial Offices in New 
Haven. Prof. Christopher Dawson, an English seholar well known among 
Catholies, has been secured as a consultant on Christianity and on various aspect- 
of Catholicism. Plans have also been made to secure the services of two ver\ 
eminent American scholars of the Catholie faith. (The names cannot be made 
public until they are approved by the International Commission at its next 
meeting.) 

Also, at its next meeting, additional corresponding members will be named to 
deal with Japan, Germany, Islamic culture, the Jewish religion, Scandinavia 
Great Britain, the United States, Canada, and so forth. 

(f) The release makes an important and correct reference to Julian Huxley s 
1946 pamphlet ‘UNESCO: Its purpose and its philosophy.” It should be noted 
however, that the Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO gave notice that this was a statement of personal attitude and “in no 
way an official expression of the views of the Preparatory Commission.” 

(gq) To a degree, the heading of the release itself, as well as headlines based 0: 
the release, tend to confuse the relationship of the International Commission ¢ 
the United Nations as well as UNESCO. 

(h) The release is misleading in another sense in that it does a disservice to tly 
long and extensive history of constructive cooperation for UNESCO objectives bh) 
the National Catholie Welfare Conference, an organization which nominates a 
member to the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 


Mr. Preston. I think it will shed some light on the matter and 
tend to relieve some of the suspicions and fears that this history might 
be slanted in any particular religious direction; something which wi 
would all deplore very much, of course. We want this history to | 
factual. We do not want it to be slanted in any direction—politica! 
religious or any other way. 

Mr. Chairman, since we have not yet gotten into the figures, | 
have no further questions on the general statement. 
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DISARMAMENT PROPOSAL 


Mr. CLEvenGcer. Mr. Chairman, I was intrigued by the statement 
of Mr. Hickerson as to the proposal of the President for a disarma- 
ment conference. 

Mr. Hickerson. It is not a conference, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Or a study. 

Mr. Hickerson. A disarmament proposal. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. A disarmament proposal. You said something, 
as I understood, about a preliminary study being made concerning 
arms in the various countries? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLtevencer. The countries that are members of the United 
Nations. Now, I am very much disturbed about how naive we are 
in a conference of that kind. There can be no question that our 
potential enemy, the one that uses the veto so freely, as you said, and 
seems to frustrate practically everything that the United States tries 
to do, would like to know something about the extent and power of 
our atomic weapons. That is what they would give almost anything 
to know. 

Now, if we go into one of these preliminary studies and we suddenly 
become big-hearted, as we have a way of doing, and we lay all this 
stuff on the line, is there anyone so naive in the United States to 
believe that Mr. Stalin is going to allow any team to cross any of 
his frontiers and make a study of what they have or have not got? 

Mr. Hickerson. If he does not, all I can say is that no team would 
cross our frontier, because this would be done very carefully step by 
step, starting out with the things that are nonatomic, starting out 
with the simple things and proceeding gradually on a step-by-step 
basis to see that there was compliance on the other side and, as the 
Soviets agreed to these matters, we would get into the more sensitive 
things. 

The whole thing could be stopped if somebody did not go along, 
and I assure you that if he did not let inspection teams cross his 
frontiers there would be no inspection teams across our frontiers. 

I can further tell vou, sir, that this proposal was very carefully 
worked out over a period of almost 2 vears, and was studied from 
the very point of view that vou mention by our Atomic Energy Com- 
riission, and by our defense authorities, who were completely satisfied 
that every United States interest is protected. 


FOREIGN ATTITUDES TOWARD UNITED STATES 


Mr. Ctevencer. Mr. Secretary, | am not unmindful of the 
approach of a national election. [am not unmindful of the fact that 
off-the-record conversations in this committee have indicated—by 
those who have visited Europe; and they may deny it if I misstate 
what has been said—the general impression that I gathered is that in 
spite of all of our propaganda, in spite of all of the millions that we 
have spent, still in the mind of Joe Zilch, in Omsk and Tomsk and 
all over Europe, in the mind of the man in the street, we are linked up 
with war and Stalin with peace. That has been the struggle that we 
have been making, but the average man thinks that Russia wants 
peace, 


After all, it is a startling thing to be told, that with all the money 
that we are spending in this battle for men’s minds, we are still re- 
garded as the threat to the peace of the world; the United States oj 
America which, God knows—I do not know anything about the 
people who are speaking for the United States of America, but God 
knows, that as a people the last thing in the world that we want is war 
We do not covet the territory of any nation in the world. We hav 
more troubles of the world upon our shoulders now than we can carry 


FIRST MOVE IN KOREA 


This is what alarms me. These appropriations that we are dis- 
cussing at the moment are peanuts. They are not even the salt 
on the peanuts, compared with the military load that we are carrying 
J am disturbed about this, and it all gets back to the old question of th 
chicken and the egg, which came first? I have never vet been able 
to find out who moved first into Korea, whether we moved or whethe: 
the United Nations moved, or ordered the move. — | know that we hay: 
fought and died and spent billions of dollars, but in this case, which 
came first, the chicken or the egg? 

Mr. Hickrrson. The United Nations moved first. They passed « 
resolution on the 25th of June 1950, calling on the aggressors to go 
back where they came from and calling on all of the members of tl: 
United Nations to resist the aggression. We moved only after that 

Then on the 27th of June the Security Council passed a resolution 
recommending that all members furnish military forces. We did not 
move any forces whatever until after the first resolution of June 25 

Mr. CLevencer. Was June 25 ona Sunday? 

Mr. Htekrrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. And no forces were started on Sunday? 

Mr. Hiekrrson. No, sir. 


OTHER NATIONS’ CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. Crevencer. Do vou think that these people with whom we ar 
meeting every day, even now that we are nearing the end of the secon 
vear of that war, are yet bearing their share of the load? IT am now 
talking about sacrifices of blood and guts. 

Mr. Hickrerson. No,sir. Asimple answer is ‘‘No,sir; they are no! 

Now, it is fair to say that some of these countries like France 
well, France has a relatively small force in) Korea, but) France has 
10 divisions fighting communism in Indochina. France says, 
were out in front of vou,” and incidentally, 1 believe that the Chie! 
of Staff agree with them, that any additional forces that they ma 
supply ought to go to Indochina. 

The British are fighting Communists in Malaya and they have hi 
some troubles in the Middle East that I will not go into here. ‘Ti 
British have a much larger force than the Commonwealth provisio: 
in Korea. There is an extenuating circumstance there, but in th 
main [ can tell vou frankly that [ do not think other countries ar 
carrying their share of the load. | honestly think that every U. 
country ought to have forces in Korea—every one of them, but the 
do not; 15 countries in addition to the United States and the Republi 
of Korea have forces there. 
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We are constantly using our efforts to get other countries to come 
in and to get countries which are in a position to do so to strengthen 
their forces. 

And I tell you, sir, I have every confidence that there will be more 
countries in before this thing is over. You realize probably that there 
will be an occupation force, there will have to be, even if we get an 
armstice there and we would like to see those forces rotated and addi- 
tional countries represented, 


EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL DANGERS 


Mr. CLevencer. What concerns me is when 10 American divisions 
are going to move into Indochina, and will we be asked to permit them 
to go, or will they go without the consent of Congress? We are now 
furnishing airplanes and a great many of the munitions and supplies 
of the French in Indochina; are we not? 

Mr. Hickrerson. We are giving assistance in substantial quantities 
of military equipment; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. And we would be fighting at a disadvantage 
there, ina very difficult terrain, one that would be deadly to operate 
in. That is what concerns me. Where will these Koreas stop? 
What is the next one? 

The appropriation before us at the moment is peanuts and that 
does not interest me at the moment. What does interest me is the 
fact that we have now spent, since the last war, more money than we 
spent in the prosecution of the Second World War, and there is only 
a trickle of arms coming out to arm these so-called free peoples of the 
world. 

And instead of our being free, I see liberties taken away more and 
more from Americans every day, liberties of the purse, liberties of 
action. And I see a bill before us now to take 8 vears out of the lives 
of Americans in the matter of universal military training, which will 
take us down that old road that has wrecked every country that has 
ever embraced it. That is what concerns me-—not these peanuts in 
these blue sheets in front of us. 

I, for one, distrust, and rightfully so T think, the ease with which 
America gives up her secrets that are invaluable and gets nothing in 
return. To am afraid of this proposed study of arms. | am afraid 
that we have already lost some of our atomic secrets. IT am quite 
sure that there are people in the city of Washington who know more 
about our military contracts and the results of military tests and 
deliveries of equipment, than a great portion of our armed forces, 
because they are more curious and it Is to their interest to know. 

And when I see what happens in Egypt, which has come about 
probably because of a well-organized fifth column, that burned a city 
and killed hundreds of people, I think of that old checker player over 
in the Kremlin who just sits there and pulls at his mustache, and 
knows where he is going to make the next pinprick; he is just like the 
banderillo in the bull ring who throws the banderillas into the bull 
to aggravate him. And Stalin may be the matador at the end of the 
performance when he will plunge the sword into the heart of my 
country. And Ido not want to be led by people so naive that they 
are not suspicious of him and his people. 
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It concerns me to the bottom of my heart. I have nothing more (o 
say, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Aanpauu. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman 


EstTIMATES OF THE U. N. AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
REDUCTION IN U. N. CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. FLroop. Mr. Secretary, [ direct your attention now to page 2) 
of the justifications and we will take up each item to justify the 
increases requested. With reference to the United Nations generally, 
[see that you have a reduction of $954,350 in the first item. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. We seldom permit you to enjoy the experience of 
justifying decreases, unless in this case vou want to make some 
observation about it? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is due to a reduction in our share, amounting 
to 2.02 percent of the total allocations of the budget. lam very happ 
that vou give me this chance to speak to that, because I should like 
to do it with a little pride. Mr. Ingram and I have bruises all over our 
bodies to show for that and Mr. Vorys and Mr. Mansfield probabi, 
have some bruises to display, too, if they come here. 


UNESCO INCREASE 


Mr. Firoop. If you have nothing further to say on that, will you 
explain to us the increase of $70,600 for UNESCO? 

Mr. Hickerson. May I ask Mr. Ingram to speak to that, sir? 

Mr. Froop. What is vour official capacity, Mr. Ingram? 


Mr. InGram. I am Chief of the Division of International Admin- 
istration. 

This is the product of an increase in the budget of UNESCO, which 
increased from $8,200,000 for the calendar year 1951 to $8,718,000 
for the calendar year 1952. However, the effect of that on the 
United States was very substantially offset by the reduction of our 
contribution from 35 to 33% percent, so that the net effect is this 
increase in the United States’ contribution of $70,600. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this the percentage of the United States in the genera! 
increase? What is the reason for this increase requested of $70,600? 

Mr. InGram. That is our share of the total increase in the budget 
which increase is $518,000. 

Mr. Fioop. This is the increase allocated to us as part of our 
contribution? 

Mr. Inecram. That is right, although our percentage of the tota! 
budget was decreased from 35 to 33'4 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand that all of these increased contribu 
tions set forth on the table on page 299 are the result of the same kind 
of action? 

Mr. InGram. They are the product of increases in the budgets o! 
the specialized agencies. In the case of WHO and UNESCO, as | 
have mentioned, that was offset substantially by a reduction in the 
United States’ share. 

Mr. Fioop. In the case of the World Health Organization you have 
an increase of $385,508. 





Mr. Incram. That is correct, sir. If I may while I am talking 
about the UNESCO budget, the increase being $518,000, I would like 
to observe at the same time that the UNESCO budget would have 
been greater by $400,000 if the conference had not decided for budget 
reasons to have its next session not in Montevideo, Uruguay, but in 
Paris. That was a move which the United States took the lead in 
and we succeeded in getting the support of other members; that is, 
for budgetary reasons that the next conference should be at Paris. 
That will result in a saving of $400,000. 


ICAO INCREASE 


Mr. FLoop. Now we have an increase of $293,430 for the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. Where was the last meeting 
held and why this increase? 

Mr. INcram. That is a budget increase, sir. Our percentage of 
the contribution remains the same. That is not an increase due to a 
change in the place of meeting. It meets at its headquarters in 
Montreal. This increase is made up of two elements: one, our share 
of an increase in the regular budget, or $44,830; and our share of an 
increase in the cost of the joint support program, or $248,600. With 
respect to the largest element, the increase in the cost of the joint 
support program, I would like to point out that this is not the product 
of new projects coming into the picture, for by agreement with the 
committee we are continuing to support existing projects only. How- 
ever, the cost of certain of “the existing projects has increased, costs 
which are c omputed in Danish and Ice landic kroner. That is brought 
about because of a rise in world prices and the installation of addi- 
tional weather observation and other air navigation facilities. 

Mr. Fioop. Do the Russians participate in this ac tivity? 

Mr. InGram. They do not. 

Mr. Hickerson. I know that you know about this joint support 
program, but | wonder if the committee would not think it useful to 
have Mr. Ingram state for the record a little bit about what it does. 
The joint support program helps small countries keep big airfields, 
civil airfields up for general international use. 

Mr. Incram. I would like to add to Mr. Hickerson’s statement this 
observation, that many of these weather observation stations and 
other air navigation facilities were maintained previously by the 
United States Government. So that this does represent progress in 
cost-sharing by ourselves and other governments who are members 
of the organization. These are air navigation facilities on the North 
Atlantic flight route and they are very essential, 

Mr. Fioop. Do they include the loran arctic projects? 

Mr. INGram. Yes; they include loran stations in Greenland, in the 
Faroe Islands and in Iceland. 

Mr. INGram. Another element in the increase is the rate of exchange 
factor of Canadian dollars and United States dollars. Previously it 
was 95. Now it is increased to 98.18 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. That is only a matter of weeks though, is it not? 

Mr. Incram. It is now above 100. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, but that was only in the last few weeks or so. 

Mr. InNGram. That is right. 

Mr. FLroop. Would that be reflected here? 
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Mr. INcram. No. 

Mr. Cummins. The effect would be the United States’ requirements 
figured at 95 cents last year would be figured at the higher rate this 
vear, 

Mr. FLoop. Will you state your name? 

Mr. Cummins. Sidney S. Cummins. 

Mr. FLoop. What is your position? 

Mr. Cummins. Lam in Mr. Ingram’s office. 


WEATHER STATIONS 


Mr. FLoop. There is a material savings in that the United States 
is not itself maintaining these weather-station operations. The 
are now part of this international operations; is that it? . 

Mr. INGram. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is the actual physical operation of some of these 
weather stations being done by other countries’ personnel? 

Mr. INGram. Yes, it is done by the personnel of the country, sir 

Mr. Froop. Scandinavians and Canadians? 

Mr. INGram. Seandinavians and leelanders. This is in terms o! 
assisting the country which, because it has very little air traffie o! 
its own for its own purposes and little income therefrom, would be 
disinclined—or would find it impossible—to maintain those facilities 
This is to assist them to maintain those facilities in their own terri- 
tory through this device. 

Mr. FLroop. Yet the Soviet fliers have access to and make use of the 
signals emanating from these facilities if and when they fly through 
these areas; is that correct? 

Mr. Hickerson. They do not fly there, sir. They run no inter- 
national flights over that area. 

Mr. Froop. I do not mean commercially, but if for any reason 
there were any junkets or projected flights, for whatever reason 
and some Russian overseas planes from Moscow were flying nonstop 
to Timbuktu, they would have the use of these signals in these aress 
even though they are not contributors? 

Mr. INGram. To the same extent they would have the use of signals 
emanating from solely United States controlled civil posts. So ther 
will be no difference there. 


ATR TRAVEL INTO RUSSIA 


Mr. FLoop. You say the Russians are not flying commercial! 
in these areas? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. They have declined to let any foreign 
civil aviation companies fly into Russia. The only civil planes 
flying into Russia are Russian planes. 

Mr. Froop. There are no civil air lines of any nation whatsoeve 
flying In any way 

Mr. Hicekerson. Into Russia. 

Mr. FLoop. Or over Russian territory? 

Mr. Hickrerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Are there any Russian lines or planes flying over an\ 
body else’s territory? 

Mr. Hickerson. The feeder lines that fly to Germany. They fly 
to Berlin, for instance, for their foree there. They have a service to 
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Helsinki. They have a service to Warsaw and one to Prague and a 
few things like that. 

Mr. FLoop. But behind the iron curtain, to use that figure of 
speech, there are some feeder lines operating between Moscow and 
maybe one or two other Russian cities, that is, to areas behind the 
iron curtain or to their captive or satellite countries. I prefer the 
term ‘‘captive countries” to the term “satellites.”” It makes me feel 
better. {t pleases my viscera. However, outside of that you know 
of no Russian civil flights behind the iron curtain from other areas? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Fioop. | direct your attention to item 4, the “World Health 
Organization,” which shows an increase of $385,508. Why? 

Mr. INGRAM. Sir, that is the result of an increase in the World 
Health Organization budget which for the calendar year 1951 stood 
at $7,089,025. It was increased by the World Health Assembly this 
summer to $8,600,000. 

Mr. FLoop. Where is the headquarters? 

Mr. InNGram. It is in Geneva. Again this was offset in part by a 
reduction in the United States percentage of contribution from 35 
percent to 33! percent. 

Mr. Froop. These are all functioning agencies of the United 
Nations? 

Mr. INGram. They are, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. You told Mr. Preston, or Mr. Hickerson told him, 
that it is functioning in your judgment well and successfully? 

Mr. Incram. That is right, sir. 


RUSSIAN PARTICIPATION IN SUBSIDIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Froop. Do the Russians belong to any of these organizations? 
Do they participate in any of these organizations we are now discuss- 
ing under the United Nations, that is, those immediately before us 
here? 

Mr. INcram. They participate in the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union and the World Meteorological Organization. They were 
originally members of the World Health Organization. They and 
their satellites have since declared they no longer considered them- 
selves members and have withdrawn financial support. 

Mr. Froop. They are healthy enough. Is that it? 

Mr. Incram. That is right. They charged that it was being 
dominated by the United States. 

Mr. Froop. That is bad? 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE BUDGETS BY UNITED STATES DELEGATES 


Mr. InGram. It is incorrect. Mr. Chairman, if I could I would like 
to point out with respect to this budget increase 

Mr. Froop. On the WHO organization? 

Mr. InGram. On the World Health Organization, that a much 
larger budget of $9,450,000 was proposed. The United States fought 
that budget increase. 
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Mr. Froop. Who proposed it? What nation? 

Mr. Incram. The Director General in his executive recommend:- 
tion had proposed that budget. We fought that all the way down th: 
line. We lost on a very close vote of 29 to 27 in the administrative 
committee that had cognizance of the budget question. It was then 
passed to the Plenary Session. We continued to fight it. W: 
argued that the closeness of the vote was a very undesirable thing in a 
matter as important as the budget, in the sharing of costs. We wer 
successful in having it reconsidered by the administrative committee 
with the result that a considerably lower budget of $8,600,000 was thi 
final budget voted. 

Mr. FLoop. Who was our man in that fight? 

Mr. INGram. I was, sir. 

Mr. FLroop. Oh, you seem to know what you are talking about then 

Mr. INGram. Well, I have some of those sears too. 

Mr. Fioop. I gather, Mr. Hickerson, you are making the point 
generally through these hearings on vour shop that you want to make 
it very clear that there is no desire or attitude on the part of the 
United States delegation or members to take American gold, thi 
taxpavers’ money, and scatter it to the four winds in these various 
subdivisions of the United Nations and that the contrary is the case 
and that apparently you, from what I gather or hear here, are fighting 
these things tooth and nail whenever reasonably permitted at the 
present time? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The WHO, for 
instance, does some very fine work. You have in your papers there 
some descriptions of the programs in malaria and tuberculosis and 
the various things of that sort that they are doing. It is very fine 
work, but we think in a time like this that even fine work ought to 
be looked at very carefully with the problems facing our taxpayers 
and those of the free countries of the world. We think that every in- 
crease must be eminently justified and very carefully scrutinized before 
itis approved. We endeavor to fight the battles of our taxpayers and 
to make sure they are getting their monev’s worth out of these organ- 
izations. 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Fioop. Should we defer the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion then until you get the supplement, or do you want to comment 
on it now? 

Mr. Hickerson. We can do anything you want to on that. 

Mr. FLoop. Let us have what you have now and we will take what- 
ever comes in later, at that time. 

Mr. Hickerson. All right. 

Mr. FLoop. You list an increase of $203,250 for that organization 

Mr. Incram. That is correct, sir. That was on the basis of « 
budget. of $5,525,000 offset by miscellaneous income of $25,000, giving 
an assessment budget of $5,500,000. That is for both calendar years 
1952 and 1953. We are on a split year basis in our support here. — It 
is one of those cases where our contribution covers one-half of our 
assessment to the organization’s budget for one calendar year, and 
one-half of our assessment to the organization’s budget for the follow- 
ing calendar year. There is also estimated a percentage of contribu- 
tion which would remain at 27.1 percent, which is what we wished it 
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to remain. However, it was increased to 30 percent due to the ob- 
servation of the other members that we were being granted these very 
substantial decreases in the WHO and in UNESCO and one was 
anticipated in the United Nations. 

I might say that at the meeting in Rome, while we did say that we 
were willing to go up to 30 percent at that time, this was to stave off 
an effort- —which we thought would have been a successful effort—to 
take us immediately to 3344 percent. There was a move on. Other 
countries were saying. “You have come down in UNESCO to 33% 
and in WHO to 33%, so you ought to be willing to come up here to 
that.” 

Mr. Fioop. Have you been with this since the beginning? 

Mr. Incram. For 3% vears. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you take part in most of these budget fights? 1] 
gather vou did. 

Mr. Incram. Either in person or through participating in the 
drafting of instructions. People on my staff have served on several 
delegations to handle budgetary and contribution matters, and I 
myself have served in that capacity. 

Mr. Fioop. You impress me as meaning business. I think you 
take pretty good care of it. I do not think anybody is going to push 
you around on these budget matters. 

I was wondering, do you have a piece of all of these arguments? 

Mr. InGram. | do, sir. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Fioop. What about the ILO, item No. 6? You show a plus 
there of $72,579. 

Mr. InGram. That, sir, is solely the result of an increase in the 
budget of the organization. Our percentage there remains at 25 
percent, which is the percentage that prevailed last vear. The 
budget has increased from $6,219,506 to $6,470,639. That is a 
product principally of the initiation of a joint United Nations-Inter- 
national Labor Organization Committee on Forced Labor. That is 
to investigate forced labor or labor under compulsion, which is some- 
thing we have been very much interested in seeing exposed. Also, a 
slightly expanded fellowship program figures in that and a limited 
increase in staff to meet an increased workload in the manpower field. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Mr. Fioop. The International Telecommunication Union is the 
next item, where you have a decrease of $233,000. I think you have 
earned the right to say something about that. 

Mr. INcram. We are very happy to report this estimated decrease, 
sir. This is a product of the fact that these meetings which have been 
handled before by special budgetary items, the necessity for those 
meetings is diminishing at a very rapid rate. We are also preparing, 
we hope, successfully, to achieve a consolidation of the budgets of the 
International Telecommunication Union. At the present time, as I 
say, they operate on a regular budget and a special conference budget. 
It has been a very confused financial method. It has meant, since 
they bill a country on the basis of the actual conferences attended 











and the distribution of the cost of that conference, that we have noi 
known what our commitments were until frequently many, many 
months after the conference was concluded, and we had to come bac ‘k 
to you year after year explaining changes in our estimates because 
of bills that had just been received. 

We are going to try to get that on a consolidated basis so we will 
know in advance and the other members will know in advance what 
the cost will be. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you satisfied with what you are doing and what 
is going on? Is this working out all right on these budget deals? 


Mr. InGram. [ am satisfied with the progress. I do not know if 


no 


am satisfied with the results. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you getting some place? 
Mr. InGram. | think we are. 

Mr. Froop. Can you handle this now? 
Mr. InGram. Adequately. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Froop. What about the World Meteorological Organization, 
which is item No. 8, where you have a plus of $36,609? 

Mr. Inaram. The World Meteorological Organization, sir, is a new 
specialized agency of the United Nations. It is taking over the work 
which was previously done by the International Meteorological 
Organization, which was not strictly, or was not, an intergovern- 
mental body. It consisted of the representatives, the chiefs of the 
meteorological services of the various member — states. Dr. 
Reichelderfer, the Chief of our Weather Bureau, was the United 
States member. He is now president of the new organization and 
is our official Government representative to the World Me ‘teorological 
Organization. We were unable to estimate this for 1952 at the 
outset because we did not know when they would begin their opera- 
tions. ‘They are now under way. 

At the first conference of the World Meteorological Organization 
they adopted a 5-vear budget ceiling of $1,273,000 for the first finan- 
cial period, which was April 1951 through December 31, 1955. 1 cite 
that because [ want to demonstrate that they anticipate maintaining 
a relatively low budget level. It is not going to be one of the large 
specialized agencies like UNESCO, or WHO, or FAO. — It is definitely 
a small technical organization with a well-defined task to perform, 
which is the encouragement of the development of meteorological 
facilities by national governments, which is something that we con- 
sider to be very much in the interests of the United States, since we 
frequently have found it necessary to maintain meteorological facili- 
ties in other countries because of our interest in having weather re- 
ports from those areas. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUBSIDIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Froop. While it is so very dramatic to have the radio and the 
newspapers and television carry reports of the debates of the plenary 
sessions of the United Nations General Assembly and of the Council, 
and the general discussions, it is to be deplored that the general public 
of this Nation and the world does not have more information, at least 
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as far as I am concerned, about the practical, effective, behind-the- 
scenes, efficient operation that appears to me to be going on of the 
hard-working, subsidiary specialized agencies, who ac ‘tually are carry- 
ing out the intent and purpose of the United Nations Charter , which 
I think this Congress, and at least this country, understood and in- 
tended from San Francisco down to today would indicate that ‘Here 
is democracy in action.’ 

The Publie Relations Section of the United Nations seems to be 
derelict in not bringing this factual information, this effective spirit = 
operation, to the public of this Nation and of the world. All we hea 
about are the long-haired, big-mouthed boys with the big names, 
knocking each other’s tonsils out in the sessions in Paris, New York, 
London, Rome, and what not. They are not saying ‘This is what we 
mean,”’ if it is functioning, and apparently it is. 

Mr. INGRAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hickrerson. May I quote you, Mr. Chairman? I want to 
quote you verbatim to the Secretary General. 

Mr. FLroop. That depends on your sense of humor. We sit here 
and see this thing going on and have to work with it. It is just too 
bad more people do not know more about these little things, so-called, 
that are making this live. 

Mr. Hickerson. I completely agree with you. 

Mr. Ingram. Mr. Chairman, may I observe this: | noted before 
this was one organization that the Russians did have a membership in. 
It was a very serious question as to whether they would accept: mem- 
bership in the World Meteorological Organization at this constituent 
meeting. 

Mr. Fioop. If there is anything that goes to the bona fides of the 
Soviet intent with reference to its membership in the United Nations 
organizations other than its using the publie sessions of the General 
Assembly and meetings of the Security Council for a propaganda 
sounding board—I repeat for the purpose of emphasis——if there is 
anything that goes to the question of their bona fides, it is their 
failure to participate in the practical, operating, functioning subsidiary 
organizations. 

Mr. InGram. That ts true. 

Mr. Hiekersox. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Preston, do you have any questions on section A, 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies? 

Mr. Preston. Iam sorry that Mr. Ingram did not say in his testi- 
mony something I think he should have said about UNESCO, and 
which he did say about WHO. That is, the American delegation 
very vigorously fought the budget increase in UNESCO and carried 
the fight to the very final conclusion and lost. There was an admoni- 
tion that there should be no increase in the budget and it should be 
held to the same level, with the exception of a reasonable provision for 
price increases. We earnestly tried to do that, but maybe that is the 
reason why we did not win in that fight. 

I want to say this: I did not know much about the operation of 
these specialized agencies until | went to the conference in Paris. —] 
came back here thoroughly convineed that our people hi indling this 
end of our U. N. operations were realistic and were genuinely sincere 
in their effort to keep these budgets from growing. That was the 
prime object of our delegation. Tt was those two things—-to keep the 
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budget down for one, and, No. 2, to get our contribution reduce 
We all devoted a great deal of effort in that direction; and, although 
1 appreciate the complimentary things said about my end, L want to 
say in fairness that the individual really responsible for our contri- 
bution being reduced was Mr. Ingram, who I think made one of the 
finest speeches made at the plenary session. | admired his aggressive- 
ness, and [ think his aggressiveness was really responsible for putting 
it over at the plenary session after we had had the original fight in 
the Administrative Committee. 

There was one thing I think the record ought to show about these 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. It is the view of the 
Department, I learned, that these agencies should not become operat- 
ing programs, but should give leadership to the various participating 
countries. For instance, in the UNESCO, rather than trying to carry 
on extensive programs that cost a lot of monev, the people who are 
identified with this movement are trying to encourage the various 
governments of the world to inaugurate these programs themselves 
and they are baving suecess in that field. 

We realize that this cannot be a dollar or money program and it 
would just involve too much; so, there has to be something that plans 
for and gives leadership to good ideas and puts them into effect 
throughout the world. They are doing that. 

Something was said a moment ago by Mr. Clevenger, and I did 
not quite understand the statement. I do not want to misquote him 
because I certainly would not want to impute any improper motive 
in the statement he made, but it was something to the effect that 
people generally feel or have the impression throughout the world 
that Russia has been successful in establishing the general belief that 
she is for peace and that America is for war. 

Mr. CLevencer. That was what was discussed here at this table, 
of course, as regards Europe. I would say that is not the world 
However, over there the average man in the street regarded Russia 
as being for peace and the United States as being for war and as a 
threat. You remember the conversations. It was in the off-the- 
record conversations when we were talking about what was found 
out in Europe. It was shocking to me to hear that that was so, from 
what I understood. 

Mr. Preston. I do not recall the specific conversation. I do not 
have it in mind, as to just what vou are referring to there, but T can 
say from my experience, which I had on this trip over there, that T did 
not find that feeling to prevail. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. But other members of the committee did. I did 
not say vou said it, but it was shocking to me to hear it. 

Mr. Preston. I do not know which members made the statement 

Mr. CLevencer. I am not going to pinpoint them. 

Mr. Preston. But from what I observed in going through thie 
countries the committee went through, I did not find people having the 
feeling that Russia was leading the campaign for peace. I found 
people there recognized Russia for what she is. While she is carrying 
on a very successful propaganda program in the countries we went to, 
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nobody was duped. The people we talked to knew what was going on. 
Of course, that is a very small number of people. 

Mr. CLEvenGeR. I am talking about the man in the street. That 
is the one the propaganda is addressed to, anyway. It is the little 
people. 

Mr. Preston. I did not find that situation to prevail. I think the 
people in Europe generally stand in fear of Russia,knowing that she 
has aggressive designs, and it has been proven by her conduct in other 
parts of the world, as well as in Central Europe. Nobody I ran into 
thought that America was planning or making preparations for an 
aggressive war and an aggressive military effort, and that whatever 
military effort we were making they understood was certainly with a 
view toward defending the free countries of the world and our country, 
rather than planning any agressive war. That was my own reaction. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. It gives me some comfort to hear that not all 
of you had the same impression. 

Mr. Preston. That was definitely mine. I have nothing further, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Ingram, is there an adequate audit prepared 
of the expenditures of the United Nations? 

Mr. Incram. There is a very thoroughgoing audit of all of these 
organizations’ books. 


SCOPE OF RUDGETS 


Mr. Cievencer. Are the little folks participating able to keep up 
with their commitments, or is the budget of such size that they cannot 
carry it? 

Mr. Incram. That has been one of the points of our concern, sir, 
that these budgets should not get to such a size that the smaller 
members cannot participate without the United States taking a larger 
share than we are prepared to take. The arrears statements which 
we will present for the record will show tn several significant instances 
a very substantial improvement. There has been a difficulty with 
respect to the Latin American states in particular. There is no need 
of brushing that aside, but they are improving tn thetr record of pay- 
ments. I think it is very encouraging. 

Mr. Cuevencer. The thing I am getting at is that we must not 
plan so grandly that the little nations cannot pull their load, and so 
that it would break them down. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Incram. That is right, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. | have been impressed with your testimony and 
[ do not mind saying so, because you talk in the sort of language I 
understand. Being business trained, I think you know what you are 
talking about and it is really refreshing to me. 

Mr. InGrim. Thank you. 

Mr. Cievencer. | assure you what I said a moment ago, Mr. 
Hickerson, had nothing personal in it. I love the man personally, 
but my concern is deep about the subject on which I spoke, but I 
assure you there was nothing personal in it, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Hickerson. I assure you, sir, there is no ground for that 


concern. 
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Mr. CLevencer. I am concerned about the load my own country 
is assuming and whether we can have all of this scheme carried ou! 
and still get more than a trickle of defense. It is alarming to me to 
see the billions we are appropriating and presently have appropriated 
and still see that the defense weapons come in so slowly. 


PROPAGANDA EFFECTS 


Mr. INGRAM. Sir, vou were speaking a moment ago about you 
concern regarding the successes of Russian propaganda, particularly 
with the little people of Europe. It is a constant concern to us. | 
do not think for a moment we should justify our support of the 
international organizations on a propaganda basis, but [ think we 
ought to recognize the propaganda benefit from that alone. At the 
Economic and Social Council meeting at Geneva last spring the 
Russians were expressing their great concern for the people of the 
underdeveloped areas. Our representative, Dr. Lubin, got up and 
pulled out the bill, that is, the laundry bill. He pointed to the lack 
of Soviet support for the WHO, the Children’s Fund, the Technica! 
Assistance Program of the United Nations, and so on. That brought 
forth the most neurotie and bitter attack from the Russians that any 
issue had brought forth. Our private newspaper observers there 
wrote back and said, ‘This banderilla really got under the hid of the 
bull.’ They cannot stand up to the people of the free world and 
maintain they are people you can get along with when they cannot get 
along with other countries in these international organizations. 

Mr. CLevencrer. | might say to vou, Mr. Ingram, I am not a late 
convert to that. [always believed and said so when it was unpopular 
to say so, and when everybody was embracing them. To me it is a 
hideous thing and hideous ideology that is just a negation of every- 
thing a decent American believes in. It is repulsive to me as an 
American to have to have a delegation sit there and listen to the 
tirades. Some of them went out over the television. It is just pitiful 
that an American has to sit there and listen to all this vituperation as 
well as the representatives of other nations. It makes me doubt 
whether so long as they are there we are going to accomplish much. 

Mr. InGram. While they are in there it certainly shows them up as 
nothing else does. 

Mr. CLevencer. But it is an awfully humiliating thing. To me 
they are just a cancerous growth on the world and the world politic. 
I think anvone who thinks he can play with them just has to look at 
the 7 or 8 months we have spent in the attempts over there in Korea 
and he will get an idea of how you can deal with them. It does giv: 
me concern. 

Mr. Froop. Governor Aandahl. 


EXTENT OF DELAY IN MEERTING BUDGETS 


Mr. Aannauu. IL have gathered from the testimony that among 
other nations there has been some shortage in the meeting of thei 
budget for these specialized agencies. In a general way, can you 
give me some notion of what that amounts to? 

Mr. InGram. Ina general way, sir, it is a problem of late payment, 
principally. That problem exists with us also. We are now dis- 
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cussing a contribution to the United Nations for its calendar year 
1952 budget. We will not get that money to contribute ourselves 
until after the middle of the vear. During the interim they will 
operate from their working-capital fund, which was set up for that 
particular purpose. Most of these organizations will have collected 
about 80 percent of their contributions within 1 month after the close 
of the period to which tt relates, and the balance trickles in over the 
next year or 18 months, as a rule. 

As I say, that is a problem of late payment and the problem has 
been greatest with respect to the Latin-American countries. Their 
appropriation process does not seem to be as expeditious as ours. 
But L would say with very slight exception all of the United Nations 
countries are making a sincere attempt to keep up their obligations. 

Mr. AANbAuL. And within a reasonable time? 

Mr. INGram. Within a reasonable time. There are penalties that 
the organizations themselves impose in the United Nations and in 
UNESCO where, for example, if a country owes a total of 2 years’ 
contributions it loses its voting rights unless the conference decides 
that exceptional circumstances exist. The UNESCO Conference last 
vear, as Mr. Preston will recall, did so decide in the case of Nationalist 
China. It said it was not able to meet its obligations which had 
accumulated and they said, ‘Well, vou can vote anyway.” 

Mr. Aannauu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CievenGcer. So far as this budget on page 299 is concerned, 
these are commitments that regularly authorized representatives of 
the American Government made, and in a way they are sacrosanct. 
We scarcely dare touch them without reneging on a commitment 
made by authorized representatives of the Government; is that not 
night? 

Mr. Incram. .That is right. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is the wav I feel about it and I do not want 
to renege on any commitment that they made with our authorization. 


INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Mr. Froop. I direct vour attention at page 300 under section B, 
Inter-American Organizations, to No. 7 thereof, the Pan American 
Union, where you have an increase of $111,849. Why so substantial 
a one and so outstanding a one in that group? 

Mr. INGram. Mr. Chairman, | am afraid when the revision sheets 
come down to vou that will be more substantial. The budget we show 
here was on an estimated basis. 

Mr. FLoop. This is going to be with that supplement? 

Mr. Incram. That is right. If 1] could talk about it at this time 
with vour permission, | would appreciate it, 

Mr. Firoop. Go ahead. 

Mr. Incram. The Finance Committee of the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States had just begun its study of the budget when 
we were submitting this estimate. It has since concluded its study 
of the budget and their budget is $2,984,159, which is reduced by 
miscellaneous income to $2,859,699, to which we will pay 66 percent. 
| would like to point out that here again we have achieved a reduction 
from 67.86 percent to 66 percent. 
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Mr. FLoop. You are to be complimented, of course, upon obtaininy 
a reduction in our contribution. No one, as far as I am concerne:| 
personally—and I think that is true of this subcommittee as a whole 
is more concerned or has done more, or has evinced more interest i: 
the whole vast program of inter-American cooperation, particular! 
with the Pan American Union, but that child has been growing. The 
budget has been creeping up and up. 

Mr. Incram. I would like to explain this increase. It has an extra 
ordinary source in good part. The Fourth Meeting of Consultation 
of Foreign Ministers of the American States gave to this organization 
certain additional and extraordinary assignments. It gave them the 
assignment of reviewing and doing research on the laws of the various 
member states with respect to the contro] of subversive activities. 

Mr. FLoop. Last vear’s meeting, you mean? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Incram. They also gave them the assignment of looking at the 
transportation and communication systems. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the Rio Conference? 

Mr. Incram. No; the one here in Washington. To see how those 
systems of communication and transportation could best be integrated 
in the event of a hemisphere emergency; $100,000 is being spent this 
vear from their working capital fund, which has to be reimbursed 
next vear; so that explains $100,000 of the increase here. 

Mr. Froop. How do the Latins contribute or what is their record 
of contribution to the Pan American Union as contrasted with that of 
the United Nations and subsidiary organizations? 

Mr. IxGram. The record of contributions is not much better, if 
any, sir. 

Mr. FLroop. Really? 

Mr. INGram. The proposal of the Secretary General was that 
$300,000 be budgeted for this period in order to make up the draw- 
down on the working capital fund—the draw-down as a result of 
having done these extraordinary jobs that the meeting of foreign 
ministers told them to do. Also with respect to a $200,000 contribu 
tion to relief in Ecuador which was voted. 

Mr. Froop. Does every Latin and Central American country belong 
to the Pan American Union officially? 

Mr. Incram. They all belong, sir. 


OrHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. FLroop. I direct your attention to page 300 of the justifications 
subdivision © thereof, entitled “Other international organizations.” 
These are all statutory and rigid expenses. On page 301 of the justi 
fications I see three or four increases in a small way. Those are al! 
budgetary by assignment, are they? 

Mr. InNGram. They are. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Mr. FLoop. What is the South Pacific Commission that comes in 
for an increase of $25,155? It almost doubles in one fiscal year. Why 
would that result in such an abrupt uppage. What is the South 
Pacific Commission, by the way? Is that the Australian-New 
Zealand area? 

Mr. Incram. That is right. It has its headquarters at Noumea, 
New Caledonia. We pay 12.5 percent of the budget. 





Mr. Fioop. Is this the commission that was born as a result of the 
third San Francisco Conference? 

Mr. Hickrerson. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Is that something else? 

Mr. Inaram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Give me the program on that. What is that? 

Mr. Incram. This is one of the two commissions, the other one 
being the Caribbean Commission, in which we have joined with 
other states having dependent territories to attempt to see if by a 
common effort we cannot improve the lot of the peoples of the terri- 
tories. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a couple of years old then? 

Mr. InGram. Yes. Public Law 403 as amended by Publie Law 
806 of the Congress is our statutory authorization for participation. 

Mir. FLoop. Why this big increase in one fiscal period? 

Mr. Inaram. The budget level for 1952 was $417,662, which was 
increased to $470,596 for the fiscal vear 1953. Our contribution 
percentage has remained the same. The budget increase was largely 
attributable to the cost-of-living adjustments, which are necessary 
to keep the very good staff which they have there and also due to 
the fact that in 1952 they have budgeted for half of the cost of the 
South Pacific Conference, which will be held in 1953. In other 
words, instead of letting the entire cost of the conference fall in 
| year and have an e sxtraordinary increase in 1 year, they are spreading 
it over 2 years. Also, a large carry-over from the previous year 
reduced the amount assessed against members last yeat 

Mr. FLoop. Have any reports been filed by this Commission so far? 

Mr. Incram. There are reports which I could make available to 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. Fioop. | would like to see one. Either the last one or which- 
ever one you think is the best. I do not care which one it is. One 
good one. 

Mr. Ineram. Yes, sir. I will. 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


Mr. Froop. In section D you indicate that insofar as the (¢ rorgas 
\lemorial Laboratory is concerned there is a supplemental whic h is 
(0 appear any minute. Since the other does not show an increase 
there is no need to comment on that. With reference to sections A, B, 
(and D, gentlemen, have vou any questions? If not, we will con- 
tinue, 

LANGUAGE CHANGES 


We have some language changes on these contributions. I direct 
vour attention to page 17 of the committee print on lines 1, 2, 3 and 
4 thereof, where you request the elimination of a provision. Why do 
you request this? Do vou not need it, or what is the purpose? 

Mr. Winrer. Mr. Chairman, this provision was actually used only 
during the first vear of its adoption, in 1946. 

\Ir. FLroop. Then there is no need for it? 

Mr. Winner. There is no need for it. 

Mr. Froop. That is the answer? 

Mr. Witrer. Thet is the answer. 





Tuurspay, Fespruary 14, 1952 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 
WITNESS 


EDWARD B. WILBER BUDGET OFFICER 

Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, we shall now consider a supplementa! 
request for “Contributions to international organizations,’ contained 
in House Document No. 343, which we shall insert in the record ai 


this point. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 
{H. Doc. No. 348, 82d Cong., 2d Sess ] 
UNITED SrateEs TRANSMITTIN 
THE Fiscan YEAR 1953 
STATE 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
, Proposed SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
IN THE AMOUNT OF $288,502, FoR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THe Wuire House, 

Washington, By hruary 2. 195 


The SPEAKER OF THE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sir: | have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Con- 
gress a proposed supplemental appropriation for the fiseal vear 1953, in the 
amount of S288,502, for the Department of State in the form of an amendment 
to the budget for said fiscal vear. 
The details of this proposed appropriation, the necessity therefor, and the 
reasons for its submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter frou 


the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observati 


thereon | concur. 
Respectfully yours, 
Harry S. TrRuwan 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
3UREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington Jee Ee OP ce hruary 1, 1452 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sir: | have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1953, in the amount of $288,502 
for the Department of State, in the form of an amendment to the budget { 
said fiscal year, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Bud 


The 1953 budget transmitted to the Congress reflected the best estimates 
available of the United States share of the costs of international organizat is 
Sinee that time, the formulation of official budgets of certain organizations | 
necessitated revisions in the estimates originally submitted. 

The contribution to the Food and Agriculture Organization has been inerea 
from $1,558,250 to $1,673,750 as the result of the adoption by that Organizati 


of an assessment budget of $5,225,000. 
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The Finance Committee of the Council of the Organization of American States 
adopted an assessment budget of $2,859,699 for the fiscal year 1953, which 
necessitates changing the amount to be contributed by the United States from 
$1,782,000 to $1,887,402. 

With reference to funds for the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, additional in- 
formation which has just come to my attention indicates that a reduction, as 
originally contemplated, in the operations of this institution would be inadvisable 
at this time. Important research work is presently underway in connection with 
the reappearance of yellow fever on the Isthmus of Panama. This new peril 
is not only a menace to the peoples of Panama and all Central America but, 
unless checked, can very readily become a threat to employees engaged in the 
operation of the Panama Canal. This supplemental provides an inerease of 
$67,600 in funds for the institution and will permit operations to continue at the 
1952 level. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriation be 
transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully vours, 
F. J. LAwTon, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 

Mr. Rooney. The request is for an increase to the extent of 
$288,502 over the amount requested in the budget estimate for the 
coming fiscal vear. 

The increases are for the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
Council of the Organization of American States, and the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory. 

Who will address us with regard to these items? 

Mr. Witser. T will, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASES IN ORGANIZATIONS BUDGETS 


Since the preparation of the regular estimates for 1953, the budgets 
for the Food and Agriculture Organization and the Organization for 
American States have been finally adopted. In the first instance the 
Food and Agriculture Organization adopted a budget which required 
an additional amount of $115,500. 

Mr. Rooney. What would that make the contribution of the 
United States toward the Food and Agriculture Organization? 

Mr. Winser. It would amount to a total of $1,673,750. 

Mr. Rooney. What would it be percentagewise? 

Mr. Witser. Percentagewise it is 30 percent, Mr. Chairman, as 
compared with the amount as presented in the budget of 27.1 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the new 
pages 299, 300, and 301 of the justifications, which give the corrected 
amounts insofar as the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
Council of the Organization of American States, and the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory are concerned. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


96899—52—pt. 1——-19 
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Appropriation, 1952 regular act___.__- re 
Deduct unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Base for 1953__. 


Net difference between 1952 and 1953: 


By project or function 


1952 
adjusted 


Requi 





rements 


1953 





| : 
Difference, 
increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—) 





$30, 297, s1) 


30, 2965, 24 





A. United Nations and specialized agencies: | 
1. United Nations ; Bae de $16, 394, 244 $15, 439, 894 — $954, 350 
2. United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization : 2,785,400 | 2,856, 000 +70, 600 
3. International Civil Aviation Organization 1, 429, 010 1, 722, 440 +203, 430 
4. World Health Organization 2,481,159 | 2,866, 667 +385, 508 
5. Food and Agriculture Organization_. 1, 355, 000 1, 673, 750 +318, 750 
6. International Labor Organization 1, 466, 412 1,538,991 | +-72, 579 ( 
7. International Telecommunication Union 375, 000 142,000 | = —233,000 
8. World Meteorological Organization 21, 055 36, 609 +15, 554 
: | 
BUNetal 2 =< 5 222-2 26, 307,280 26, 276, 351 — 30, 929 § 
B. Inter-American organizations: ‘ 
1. American International Institute for the ? 
the Protection of Childhood 10,000 | 10, 000 I 
2. Inter-American Indian Institute 4, 800 4, 800 : 
3, Inter-American Institute of Agricultural ‘ 
Sciences 153, 480 157, 360 +3, 880 { 
4. Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History Ay 10, 000 10, 000 
5. Pan American Railway Congress Associa- 
tion 5, 000 : : 
6. Pan American Sanitary Bureau 1, 355, 32% 1,318, 982 | —36, 347 : 
7. Pan American Union 1,670,151 | 1,887, 402 +217, 251 
Subtotal 3,208,760 | 3,393,544 +184, 784 
C. Other international organizations: 
1. Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union 
for the Promotion of International 
Arbitration 15, 000 15, 000 
2. Cape Spartel and Tangier Light 1, 700 1, 700 
3. Caribbean Commission 127,058 130, 559 +3, 501 | 
4. International Bureau of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration 1,150 1, 252 +102 | 
5. International Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property pean 1, 767 1,767 ne 
6. International Union for the Publication 
of Customs ‘Tariffs = 2, 233 2, 233 
7. International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures ee aa oe 7, 542 8, 576 +1, 034 
C. Other international organizations 
8. International Council of Scientific Unions 
and Associated Unions ih 8, 468 8, 468 
®. International Hydrographic Bureau. - 9, 147 11, 10S +1, O61 
10, International Whaling Commission 350 560 +210 
11. International Wheat Council 17, 934 | 18, 480 P54 
12. Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commis i 
sion 6, 632 10. 687 +4, 055 
13. South Pacific Commission 4. 670 58, 825 +25, 155 
Subtotal 232, 651 269, 215 +36, 54 
D. Other international activities 
1. Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 117, 600 117, 600 
2. Payment to the Government of Panama $50, 000 $50, O00 
Subtotal 547, 600 547, 600 
Total requirements 30), 296, 291 | 30, 486, 710 +190, 419 +190, 419 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1943 10, 486, 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 
Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with respect to the Council o! 
the Organization of American States? 
Mr. Witser. The increase requested, Mr. Chairman, is in. the 
amount of $105,402, which is occasioned by the adoption of a total 
assessment budget of $2,859,699, as compared with the estimated 


amount originally submitted to the committee of $2,700,000, 
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That merely reflects the formal adoption of the final budget by that 
organization. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that shown? 

Mr. Witser. That is indicated on the revised page 300, Mr. Chair- 
man, Wherein we are requesting $1,887,402 for the Pan American 
Union as compared with the original figure of $1,782,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. I see there is an item for the Pan American Union, 

Mr. Witper. That is correct. That is the item, Mr. Chairman. 

Originally it was $1,782,000. As revised it is $1,887,402. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the difference in these names, if any. 

Mr. Wintsper. The Pan American Union, Mr. C sb antl Is one 
constituent member of the Organization for American States. 

Mr. Rooney. I still do not understand this, because we have under 
the original justifications page 349, Organization of American States, 
a request in the amount of $1,782,000, which would be an increase of 
$111,849 over the amount in the current fiscal vear. Then on the 
revised page 300 we have the Pan American Union with exactly the 
sume adjusted base figure, reflecting an increase of $217,251 over 
the amount in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Winger. That name is used interchangeably. Actually, they 
are both the same thing, Mr. Chairman. The Pan American Union 
and the Organization for American States are the same. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the United States contribution to the Pan 
American Union, percentagewise? 

Mr. WinBer. Sixty-six percent, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be how much under this proposal? 

Mr. Witper. The same percentage, with a larger budget having 
been adopted by the Organization. The original assessment budget 
for the Pan American Union was $2,700,000, and the revised budget 
is $2,859,699. 

GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


Mr. Rooney. What have vou to say about the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory? 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, in the case of the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory additional information went to the Bureau of the Budget 
after the original estimate was submitted which indicated that it had 
significant security considerations which would require additional 
funds for the Memorial Laboratory. That increase requested is 
$67,600, which provides the same budget as during the current fiscal 
vear. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us something more about this claim that you 
need the same amount of funds. How did this all come about? 

Mr. Wineer. Mr. Chairman, since the adoption of the original 
budget the vellow fever has apparently again become a serious problem. 

Mr. Rooney. — us how this all came about. 

Mr. Wiirer. I really cannot tell vou the considerations which 
were presented to the aces: of the Budget, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Crevencer. This, [ take it, is an unbudgeted item? 

Mr. Rooney. No. It changes the figures. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. It is sort of puzzling. 
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Mr. Rooney. The request comes directly from the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Winner. Mr. Chairman, these revised sheets also include the 
changes in the 1952 estimates, contained in our letter to you of 
danuary 8. 


BURDEN ON LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. CLevencer. I might ask this, Mr. Chairman: The other day 
something indicated that some of these Latin-American countries had 
a hard time now meeting their contributions. Are we imposing too 
heavy a burden on these countries down there, with a too ambitious 


program? 
Mr. Witrer. Well, it is practically their program. 
Mr. Cievencer. You know how the House of Representatives 


feels, that the United States is picking up too large a part of the check 
for all these things now. 

Mr. Winser. Yes. 

Mr. CievenGcer. It has been freely expressed. I have more con- 
cern about whether we are taking on more activities and getting a 
bigger program than the Latin states can carry, especially the weaker 
governments. 

Mr. Winer. Of course, they have a very strong voice in that. 

Mr. Cievencer. I know they do. They have a strong voice but 
we pick up the check. That is all I have. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all Mr. Wilber. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1952. 
MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


WITNESSES 


JOHN. D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED 
NATIONS AFFAIRS 

CLARKE L. WILLARD, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

RICHARD S. WINSLOW, SECRETARY GENERAL OF UNITED STATES 
MISSION IN NEW YORK 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate of $1, 600, 000 $1, 400, 000 | $1, 450, 000 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings. _- —10, 648 

Obligations incurred 1, 589, 352 1, 400, 000 1, 450, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, State’’__- 28, 800 | 

Total obligations___- 1, 618, 152 1, 400, 000 1, 450, 00 
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Obligations by activities 
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of Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
1, United States mission to the United Nations oe . $1, 287, 830 | $995, 217 | $1, 061, 000 
9, United States mission to international organizations, resi- | | H 
dent in Geneva | 187, 062 | 205, 782 182, 000 
3. Oflice of United States adviser on United Nations Educa- | | 
lay tional, Scientific, and Cultural Org nization 44, 825 35, 897 | 38, 500 
. 4, United States representative to International Civil Avia- | j | 
vad tion Organization 82, 935 90, 820 | 94, 000 
5. American group of the Interparliamentary Union 15, 000 13, 500 | 13, 500 
Loo 6. National commission of the Pan American Railway Con- | } 
US gress Association : wi | 500 500 500 
7. United States representative to the Inter-American Jur- 
idical Committee 19, 750 | 19, 000 
8. United States representative to the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States 38, 534 39, 500 
ves 9, United States commissioners, International Commission 
| for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries J | 2, 000 
“CK = ~ . —— a 
Total obligations 1, 618, 152 | 1, 400, 000 1, 450, 000 
N= Obligations by objects 
ra ; 7 cor 
cer Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate ; 1953 estimate 
7 | 
Total number of permanent positions 225 217 | 206 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions + | 4 | 4 
yut Average number of all employees : 214 209 | 192 
Average salaries and grades: } 
Grades established by act of Oct. 10, 1949 (22 U.S. C. 287e): } 
Average salary $4, $29 | $5, 000 | $5, 558 
Average grade : GS-7.5 GS-7.3 | GS-7.6 
Foreign Service officers: 
Average salary _. $10, 043 $11, 603 | $11 822 
Average grade - FSO-2.4 FSO-2.2 | FSO-2.2 
Foreign Service stat? } 
Average salary $3, S66 $4, 664 | $4, 788 
Average grade FSS 11.1 FSS-11.1 FSS-11.1 
01 Personal services: i 
Permanent positions $1, 034, 689 $1, 080, 940 | $1, 117, 061 
Part-time and temporary positions 25, 305 19, 500 | 19, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 4,490 | 4.449 
Payment above basic rates 102, 025 74,610 | 90, 015 
ED — - 
Total personal services 1, 162, 029 1, 179, 540 | 1, 231, 025 
02 Travel 64, 522 60, 700 | 49, 800 
R- 03 Transportation of things 13, 160 9,945 | &, 055 
: 04 Communication services | 81, 75$ 69, 725 | 69, 825 
05 Rents and utility services.. 144, OSS 34, 520 | 33, 750 
06 Printing and reproduction &, SSS 2, 200 | 3, 200 
ES 07 Other contractual services 103, 540 32, 670 | 40, 645 
08 Supplies and materials... _____- : : _ 29, 452 7,800 | 10, 800 
09 Equipment 10, 767 | 2, 400 | 2, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments 2h 500 | AW) 
Total obligations... 1, 618, 152 1, 400, 000 | 1, 450, 000 
Analysis of erpenditures 
tun 7 = 7 ; ee ca 
1951 actual , 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
e538 Pe TA ee a ae phe ee See el, Wa eee FS AS! SEA Se Teenie 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year zi $612, 438 | $412, 438 
Obligations incurred during the year $1, 589, 352 1, 400, 000 | 1, 450, 000 
(ue — 





1, 589, 352 


2, 012, 438 


1, 862, 428 


Deduct: | 
Unliquidated obligations, end of vear 612, 438 412,438 | 400, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 12, 438 
Total expenditures 1, 600, 000 1, 450, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


976, O14 


976, 914 
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1, 100, 000 | 
500, OOO | 


1, 150, 000 
300, 000 
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Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention to page 21 of the committe 
print and to page 404 of the justifications, where we may _ find 
“Missions to International Organizations.”” Ii there is no objection 
we will insert pages 404 and 405 for the record. 

a 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 
Appropriation, 1952 regular act (base for 1953) * $1, 40x 


Net difference between 1952 and = 1953: 





Requirements 


_Difference 
By projects or functions epereencErs | ‘ {increase (=r) 
1952 ad- | i or decrease 
justed 1953 | — 
1. United States Mission to the United Nations $995, 217 | $1,061,000 +$65, 783 
2. United States Mission to International Organiza- | 
tions, resident in Geneva 205, 782 182, 000 — 23, 782 
Office of the United States Adviser on United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization Affairs 35, 897 38, 500 +2, 603 
4. United States Representative to International 
Civil Aviation Organization 1), 820 94, 000 +3, 180 
5. American Group of the Interpaliamentary Union 13, 500 13, 500 a 
6. National Commission of the Pan American Rail- | 
way Congress $500 $500 
United States Representative to the Inter-Ameri- | 
can Juridical Committee 19, 750 19, 000 —$750 
8. United States Representative to the Council of | 
the Organization of American States. - - 38, 534 39, 500 +966 
9% United States Commissioners, International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries 2, 000 +2, 000 
Total 1, 400, 000 1, 450, 000 +50, 000 +), (He 
Potal estimate of appropriation, 1953 i H . io =« +400 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. FLoop. Those pages indicate that the 1952 appropriation was 
$1,400,000 and the 1953 request is $1,450,000, which indicates an in- 
crease of $50,000. Is this vour baby as well, Mr. Hickerson? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I should like to say that 
whereas there is an inerease of $50,000 in the amount for 1953, the 
budget reflects a decrease in the number of positions and a decrease 
in the other objects in connection with this appropriation. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean there is a general decrease in other objects 
and personnel? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. An additional dollar amoun' 
is required primarily because of Public Law 201, pay increases, and 
because of the resumption of our mission to New York on a full-tiny 
basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Misston to where? 


MISSION TO U. N. IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Hickerson. Mission to the United Nations in New York 
A part of the time they have been at Paris and certain expenses whicl 
they normally incur have not been incurred, and they will be in New 
York for next year. It is primarily those two things that account fo 
that $50,000. There is a decrease in personnel and general activities 
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Mr. Fioop. The only reason for the increase of $50,000 is because 
you have to do an extra shift in New York this coming fiscal period? 

Mr. Hickrerson. The primary thing is the salary increase under 
Public Law 201. 

Mr. FLoop. So most of this increase is a statutory law? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. And not administrative at all? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. There are actually fewer people. 


INCREASES IN GRADE 


Mr. Froop. That is a surprise. 

Those salary increases were statutory, but have there been any 
increases in grade? 

Mr. Hickerson. This, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Clarke Willard, 
Associate Chief of our International Conferences Division, who will 
refer to this. 

Mr. FLoop. Has there been any upgrading? 

Mr. Wittarp. There have been a few instances of upgrading. 

Mr. FLoop. How many instances, and to what extent? 

Mr. Wittarp. They have been very modest. 


CONVERSION OF POSITIONS 


We have an increase of two positions, deputies at the U.S.-U. N.— 
one new deputy to cover disarmament, which is becoming much more 
active following the progress of the General Assembly, and another 
deputy on the interim committee. So that they, in effect, are items 
at a higher level. They were included, of course, in the net decrease 
of 11 positions. 

Mr. Froop. They were not actually upgraded, were they? 

Mr. Wittarp. No. They were the conversion of two positions at 
a higher level. 

Mr. FLroop. A specific assignment at higher grades? 

Mr. Witiarp. Yes. Mr. Winslow, who is Secretary General of the 
Mission at New York, is here and can give you further details. 

Mr. Firoop. How many were there? Were there two cases of that 
sort? 

Mr. Hickrerson. Two new positions, sir. 

Mr. Wititarp. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. We are now discussing the 1953 budget. This is some- 
thing you are asking for in advance. Do you have something else 
in mind or are you going into this again? Are you going to create 
two more jobs? Your increase is from 1952 into 1953. What do 
you have in mind? 

Mr. Wittarp. This anticipates 1953. 

Mr. Fioop. This is something you are going to do? 

Mr. Wittarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Witser. These are not reallocations as such. They are 
conversions of existing positions to the new jobs. 

Mr. Fioop. These are just two cases or two assignments which 
take up the upgradings on these two new commissions? 

Mr. Wiser. They are not actual upgradings, as I understand it. 
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Mr. Fioop. I mean, would that account for the total increase 
between the 1952 and 1953 budget? Is it just two cases? That is a 
lot of dollars for two cases, is it not? There are just two instances? 

Mr. Winstow. I think there is some confusion, Mr. Chairman, and 
I think I can clarify it. As I get your question, if I get it correctly, 
I think it pertams to the total of what we would call automatic pay 
increases. 

Mr. Fioop. No. Besides the automatic pay increase you have 
between 1952 and 1953, according to this, a percentage increase 
between the two fiscal periods. That indicates to me that you intend 
to do something with that money. 

Mr. Winstow. The percentage increase in dollars, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. We are talking about the grade increases in personne] 
we call them upgrading in the grade scale. 

Mr. Wiser. I think I have this straight now, Mr. Chairman 
In the 1952 budget they had one grade 15 at $10,000, one grade 13 
at $7,600, two grade 12 at $12,800 and one grade 9 at $4,600. They 
are taking those five positions and creating two at $13,500, so in effect 
it is a conversion of a number of lower-grade positions to two of 
higher grades. 

Mr. Froop. And those are the two you spoke about? 

Mr. Witser. That is correct. 

Mr. Firoop. On the new assignment? 

Mr. Witprr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. That is all right. If there are no questions, gentlemen, 
we will take up the next item. 


) 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 31, 1952. 
INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


WITNESSES 


JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED 
NATIONS AFFAIRS 

CLARKE L. WILLARD, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimat 


Appropriation or estimate oe es Sa es ae ae $2, 800, 000 $2, 500, 000 $2, 200, 001 
Reimbursements from other accounts.___--.---- nob s OUP Paine isarcheation a Paar 
Total available for obligation ae pict pastas 2, 800, 016 2, 500, 000 2, 200, 01 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings ...........-...------- — 20, 040 


9°> 


Obligations incurred. __. Ne OR a AE OT ARE 2, 779, 976 2, 500, 000 2, 200, 00 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1. Participation in international conferences: 


9 


01 
02 
038 
4 
05 
O86 


} 
Oe 


Os 
0g 
1] 


ld 


(a) Meetings of international organizations. .____- wane 
(5) Other international conferences_..........-.-..2-- 


United States missions on special assignments: 


1951 actual 





(a) United Nations Commission for Indonesia. _..-.- i 20, 000 
(h) United Nations Commission for Libya......2.2..2. 35, 172 
(c) United Nations Conciliation Commission for Pal- | 

ES oa sxsala enna eWenenane | 27, 415 


(d) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 
estine Refugees. _-- R ea ula an esas 
(e) United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
(f) United States Economic Survey Mission for the 
Philippines pees! e os emer 
(g) United States: Italian Conciliation Commission. 
(h) Undistributed amchaee sacle ie eptiealvestuantchee castieaniatel 


39, O11 
41, 128 


112, 650 
64, 700 











Total, United States missions on special assign- 
ment... . Slicing in sana tr Besa aecgecch ate 340, 076 
Participation in temporary international organizations 
(a) Missions: 
(1) Far Eastern Commission 
(2) Inter-American Juridical Committee 
(3) International Authority for the Ruhr 
(4) International Commission for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries, United States 
Commissioners 
(5) North Atlantie Couneil, office of United 
States deputy 50, 000 
(6) Organization of American States 36, 346 
(7) Tripartite Commission on German Debts 
Subtotal, missions 311, 736 
(b) Contributions: 
(1) Central Commission for the Rhine River 
(2) General agreement on tariffs and trade 
(3) Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
(4) Interim Commission of International 
Trade Organization 90, 000 
(5) International Authority for the Ruhi 86, 161 
(6) International Cotton Advisory Co.nmittee 12, 000 
(7) International Seed Testing Association 224 
(8) International Sugar Council 7, 507 
(9) International Tin Study Group 73 
(10) Rubber Study Group 1, 3 
Subtotal, contributions 313, 440 
Total, participation in temporary inter- 
national organizations 65 
Obligations incurred 2, 779, 976 
Obligations by objects 
Object classications 1951 actual 
Personal services $562, 235 
Travel 1,353, GOS 
Transportation of things 16, 585 


Communicatic 
Rents and util 


Printing and r 








mm Services 36, 399 
ity services 79, 270 
eproduction 13, 895 


Other contractual services 
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Miscellaneous 22 

Representation and entertainment #9, 208 
Supplies and materials 7, 291 
Equipment 58, 671 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 324, O01 
Taxes and assessments 692 

Not distributed by object class 
Obligations incurred 2, 779, 976 


1952 estimate 


$1, 160, 000 


632, 000 | 


1, 792, 000 


1953 estimate 


$1, 150, 000 
540, 000 


1, 690. 000 





229, 500 | 


bo 


Aa) 


71, 500 


500 


170, 000 


2] 
he 


5. 500 


&, ASO 
60, OOO 


478, 500 


2 AO, 000 


"950, 000 


250, 009 


167, 000 
167, 000 


& ASO 
60, GOO 


260, 000 


2 200, 000 





$2, 500, 000 


2. 500, 000 


$2, 200, 000 


2. 200, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


195] actual 1952 estimate | 1958 estin 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $1, 435, 888 $1,892, 361 | $1, 507 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 95, 528 


Obligations incurred during the year 2, 779, 976 2, 500, 000 2, 200, ( 
, oll, 392 4, 392, 361 3, 707, 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 16 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year . 892, 361 . 507, 361 
Obligated balance carried to certified Claims account 129, 805 | 400, 000 


Potal expenditures , Y89, 210 2, 485, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 

Out of current authorizations 1, 328, 155 , 450, 250 

Out of prior authorizations 661, 055 , 034, 750 


Mr. Froop. The next matter is “International contingencies. 
direct vour attention to page 24 of the committee print and to pag 
439 of the justifications. 

If there is no objection, we will insert pages 439 and 440 for the 
record. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


Appropriation, 1952 regular act (base for 1953)._.__.- ; Y NRE Yl 
Net difference between 1952 and 1953 


ron ire s > ' 
Requirements Difference, 
— increase (+) 
| or de- 
1953 | crease (—) 


By projects or functions 
1952 
adjusted 


1. Participation in international conferences: 
(a) Meetings of international organizations...| $1,160,000 | $1, 150, 000 — $10, 000 
(5) Other international conferences__. Pc 632, 000 540, 000 —92, 000 


Total, participation in international confer- 
ences 1, 792, 000 1, 699, 000 —102, 000 
2. United States missions on special assignment x 229, 500 250, 000 +-20, 500 
3. Participation in temporary international organi- 
zations 
(a) United States representation at seat of 
temporary international organizations 315, 500 167, 000 —148, ; 
Contributions to temporary interna- 
tional organizations 000 93, 000 


(h 


i, 
Total, participation in temporary 
international organizations 78, HO) 260, 000 500 
rotal 2. “000 2, 200, O00 O00 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 2, 200, 01 

Mr. Froop. Those pages indicate the 1952) appropriation wa 
$2,500,000 and that the 1953 request is $2,200,000, which indicates 
a decrease of $300,000. TT suppose you will demand a right to say 
something about that? 

Mr. Htekerson. Yes, sir. Lam very unhappy about that. 

Mr. Froop. You do not look it, but go ahead. 

Mr. Hickerson. Well, }am. You may remember, Mr. Chairman 
this fund ts the appropriation out of which we pay our expenses when 
participating in international conferences. Frankly, it is an educated 
guess. We think this guess is too low, 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET CUTS 


Mir. Froop. Who did the guessing? 

Mr. Hickrerson. We did the guessing, but the Bureau of the Budget. 
cut us down. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean they outguessed you? 

Mr. Hickerson. They said in effect since this is a guess, sometimes 
we have money left over which is turned back in, and on occasions 
we have turned back as much as $1,000,000 on this, have we not, 
\tr. Willard? 

fr. Wittarp. More than $1,000,000. 

Mr. Hickerson. More than $1,000,000. They said, “You can 
always ask for more, since this is just a guess."” Now we think that 
$2200, 000 frankly is cutting it too fine, beeause we have $2,500,000 
for this year and are going to run dangerously close. We may have 
to come up and ask for more money this vear. 

Mr. FLoop. How unhappy will it make you if we leave it as is? 
Do you think we will be able to live through this period? Will i 
upset you very much or can you put up with it? 

Mr. Hickerson. We may be able to get along, sr. I can tell you 
that if the international situation should call for any appreciable 
number of high level conferences we would hanes to come up and ask 
for more money, because we frankly would not be able to finance - 
The Japanese "Peace Treaty hit us a considerable wallop this vee 
| mean, we had not budgeted for that. We had not budgeted for 
it and we did not know that it was coming. These estimates were 
prepared before we knew it was coming. The General Assembly 
decided that it would meet at Paris this year and that cost us what? 

Mr. Wittarp. About $306,000 more than at New York. 

Mr. Hickerson. $300,000. That decision was taken after our 
estimates for 1952 had been prepared. A few things like that will 
just run us so very close to the line that it is dangerous. I have no 
creat unhappiness with this cut provided vou gentlemen understand 
it is a guess and that we may have to come back if there are a number 
of conferences which we have not budgeted for. 

Mr. FLoop. [think you made it very cleat 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes. 


TENTATIVE LIST OF ACTIVITIES TO BE FINANCED DURING FISCAL 
YEAR 1953 


Mr. Froop. My attention is directed to a document described 
the tentative list of activities to be financed during fiscal vear 1953. 
If there is no objection, and since it is the practice for the general 
information of the House to insert this, we will insert this in the 
record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 
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Tentative List oF Activiries To Be FInancep Durinea Fiscau YEAR 1953 
I. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


(a) Meetings of international organizations: 
1. United Nations organs and subsidiary bodies: 
General Assembly 
Economic and Social Council 
Security Council 
Trusteeship Council 
2. Specialized agencies of the United Nations: 
Food and Agriculture Organization: 
Council meetings: Fifteenth and sixteenth sessions 
Cooperatives, rural, Joint FAO-Caribbean Commission technical 
meeting on 
Fisheries Council, Indo Pacifie 
Forestry and Forest Products Commission, Latin American 
Home economies, technical meeting on 
Livestock production, Latin American meeting on 
tice Commission, International 
International Civil Aviation Organization: 
Assembly meetings: Seventh session 
Air Navigation Commission: 
Air routes, air dromes and ground aids 
Caribbean regional meeting 
Communications Division meetings 
Meteorology Division meeting 
Operations Division meetings 
Southwest Asia meeting 
Air Transport Committee: 
Facilitation Division meetings 
Statistics Division meeting 
Legal Committee: 
Ninth session 
Tenth session 
Subcommittee meeting 
Aireraft Performance, Standing Committee on 
International Labor Organization: 
Sessions of the Conference: Thirty-sixth Governing Body 
Sessions: : i 
One hundred and twentieth 
One hundred and twenty-first 
One hundred and twenty-second 
sunilding, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee 
Coal Mines Committee 
Migration, Conference of Governments on 
Petroleum Committee meetings 
Textiles Committee meetings 
Intergovernmental Martime Consultative Organization: Prepara- 
tory Committee meeting and first assembly 
International Telecommunication Union: 
Administrative Council: Eighth session 
Administrative Radio Conference, International 
Inter-American Radio Conference, Fifth (plenipotentiary) 
Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Seventh Assembly 
United Nations Edueational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization: 
General Conference: Seventh session 
National Commissions meetings: Second Regional Conference of 
American 
Public Education: Sixteenth International Conference 
World Health Organization: 
Annual assemblies: Sixth assembly 
Exeeutive Board sessions: Eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Standardization of Drugs, Special Committee on 
World Meteorological Organization: 
Congress: Second Session 
Executive Committee: Third and fourth meetings 
Regional Associations: 
Far Kastern 
North American 
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I, PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES—Continued 


(a) Meetings of international organizations—Continued 
3. Other international organizations: 
A. Inter-American: 
American States, Organization of: 
Cultural Council 
Economie and Social Council 
Inter-American Conference, Tenth 
Jurists, third meeting of Couneil * 
Childhood, International Institute for Protection of: Annual 
meeting of directing council 
Geography and history, Pan American Instituteof: Georgraphy, 
second and third 
Indian Life, Inter-American Conference on 
Pan American sanitary organization: 
Exeeutive committee: 
Sixteenth and seventeenth meetings 
Eighteenth meeting 
Directing Council meetings: Sixth 
Railway Congress, Pan American: Seventh and eighth 
Social Security, Inter-American Conference on 
Women, Inter-American Commission on: Annual assembly 
B. Scientific Unions: 
Astronomical Union, Eighth General Assembly of the Inter- 
national 
Biochemistry, Second International Congress 
Biologieal Sciences, Eleventh General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Union 
Chemistry, Analytical, Second International Congress 
Geography, General Assembly of the Inter-National Union 
Geneties, Ninth International Congress 
Geological Congress, Nineteenth International 
Microbiology, Sixth International Congress 
Photogrammetry, Seventh International Congress 
Radio Scientifie Union, Tenth General Assembly of Inter- 
national 
Scientific Unions, International Council: Sixth General As- 
sembly 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanies, General Assembly of the 
International Union 
Commodities Group: 
Cotton Advisory Committee, International: Twelfth 
Rubber Study Group: Tenth 
Sugar Council International: 
Meeting 
Sugar Conference, International 
Tin Study Group, International: 
Meeting 
Management Committee meetings 
Wheat Council, International: 
Ninth and tenth sessions 
Special conference 
Wool Study Group, International: Regular meetings 
D. Others: 
Caribbean Commission: 
Fifteenth and sixteenth meetings 
West Indian Conference, fifth 
Fisheries, International Commission of the Northwest Atlantic: 
Third meeting 
Seed Testing? Association, Tenth Congress 
South Pacific Commission: 
Tenth and eleventh sessions 
Second South Pacifie Conference 
Whaling Commission, International: Fifth meeting 
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I, PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES-——continued 


(b) Other International Conferences: 
Administrative Sciences, International Institute of 
Agricultural Industries, Ninth International Congress of 
Exploration of the Sea, International Couneil 
Foreign Ministers Council 
Grasslands Congress, Sixth International 
International Materials Conference 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy, International Congresses on 
Medicine, Tropical and Malaria, Fifth International Congress on 
Power Conference meetings 
Soil Mechanies and Foundation Engineering, Meeting of Internationa! 
Society of 
Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on: Eighth and Ninth Sessions 
the Contracting Parties 
Transit Delegations Office Quarters 
Tripartite Meetings: Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
II. UNITED STATES MISSIONS ON SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT 
United States-Italian Conciliation Commission 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
United Nations Relief and Works Ageney for Palestine Refugees 
Japanese Claims Commission 


Ill. PARTICIPATION IN TEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(a) Missions: Tripartite Commission on German Debts 
(b) United States Contributions to Organizations: 

Central Commission for the Rhine River 

General agreement on tariffs and trade 

International Cotton Advisory Committee 

international Seed Testing Association 

International Sugar Council 

International Tin Study Group 

Rubber Study Group 


REDUCTION IN CONFERENCES 


Mr. Cuevencer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Firoop. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Savings can be made in some of these cat and doy 
conferences. You could make some savings in a period like this }\ 
denying them funds, could you not? 

Mr. Hickrrson. We are doing that. We are not participating 
conferences unless we think it is absolutely necessary. We are cutting 
our delegations right down to the bone. I think right now one of the 
most unpopular men in Washington is sitting right before you as fx 
as the people are concerned who want representation at conferences 

Mr. CLEveNGER. As you know, every vear I have found and hav 
said so in the discussion of these bills, that we are participating in too 
many and in too many varied subjects, and that eventually they all en 
up in costly participation in something that we do not want. — [I think 
the Budget Bureau was right. I think they have made a good guess 
and I think you should cut out more of those eat and dog conferences 
that are not needed. 

Mr. Hiexerson. I think IT can assure you we will do everything 
possible to get along on that figure. However, I am afraid we will 
have some things that we cannot contre! 
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Mr. CLevencer. Cancel some of them, Mr. Hickerson, and keep on 
the safe side, and you can save some money. 

Mr. Hickerson, We will try hard. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, there is this fact too. If vou could take that 
Japanese Conference which was a total surprise and a big one, plus the 
other United Nations activities that came up unexpectedly, and take 
it out of what vou had and come up alive, then this cut should not 
make you so unhappy. You did mighty well. 

Mr. Hickerson. But that is because we did just what Mr. Clev- 
enger is talking about. 

Mr. Froop. [I do not care what the reason is. The fact remains if 
vou could take two punches like that and still stay on vour feet vou did 
some pretty good budgeting here. 

Mr. Hiekerson. Yes, sir; we are on our feet up to now, but between 
now and the Ist of July we may have to come up here and pass the tin 
cup again. 

Mr. FLoop. We will see. I do not want to leave the record in such 
a state that merely because vou are saving now that vou are coming 
back it will go by the board. 

Mr. Hiekerson. No, sir. We will not come back unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. Froop. If there are no other questions, we will proceed to the 
next appropriation. 


THurspay, JANUARY 31, 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM P. HUGHES, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 
ARTHUR J. MOORE, PROJECT ENGINEER 


, . 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
jprounts available for obligation 
1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


\ppropriation or estimate $00, 000 $900, GOO $1, 910, 000 
mbursements from non-Federal sources 350 
Reimbursements from other accounts 7 


Total available for obligation 907, 75 900, 000 
obligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 98, 7 900, 000 
omparative transfer from ‘Construction, Internationa 
Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, State” 159, 123 874. 974 


Total obligations hy } 774, 974 910, 35 


NoTE,—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from maintenance costs borne by Willacy 
inty Water Control and Improvement District No. 1, Edcouch, Tex., for Rio Grande bank protection 

irsuant to First Deficiency Appropriation Act 1945, Public Law 40, approved Apr. 25, 1945, and Depart- 
nt of State Appropriation Acts of 1951 and 1952, 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual 


B44, 615 
39,012 
1, O68, 616 
385, 650 


. Water control and distribution 
Operation and maintenance 
4. General administration and engineering 


1. Preliminary surveys and investigations 
9 
3. 


1, 557, 893 


Total obligations__. 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification ictual 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average Salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades 
Average Salary 
Average grade 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average Salary 
Average grade 

Ungraded positions: Average salary 


$3, 181 
CPC-5.4 


$1, 945 


Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


$1, 049, 684 
14, 358 


13, 443 
O77. 485 


15, O35 


4, 107 


Total personal services 1, 

Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Taxes and assessments. 


OS 
Ou 
10 
15 


Total obligations 


Analysis of erpenditures 


1951 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $366, 372 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years 11, 606 


Obligations incurred during the year ; feos SYS, 770 


1, 276, 748 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations ; 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


. 758 
457, 624 
Total expenditures S11, 366 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 

Out of current authorizations ; 457, 622 

Out of prior authorizations Sit : 353, 744 


IS 


Mr. Froop. The next item we take up 


1952 estimate 


$65, 000 
38, 008 
1, 258, 114 
413, 857 


1, 774, 974 


1952 estimate 


$4, 560 
GS-6. 3 
$3, 571 
CPC-5.5 
$1, 945 


$1, 102, 512 
12, 145 
4, 075 


13, 335 


1, 132, 067 
14, O85 
4,445 

&, 550 

31, 454 


2. 150 


1952 estimate 


$457, 624 
900, O00 


1, 357, 624 


270, 763 


1, OS6, S61 


686, 861 
400, 000 


1953 estim 


1, 910. 


1953 estimats 


1, 910, 


953 estimat 


$270, 763 


1, 910, 35 


2, 181, 11 


the “International! 


Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, salaries 
and expenses.” This item is shown at page 29 of the committee 
print and 452 of the justifications which page, if there is no objec- 
tion, we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


Appropriation, 1952 regular act : $900, 000 
Add: Comparative transfer from ‘‘Construction, International Boundary and Water Com- 

mission, United States and Mexico’’- 874, 624 

Base for 1953 1, 774, 624 


Net difference between 1952 and 1953 


tequirements : 
Requirements Difference, 


By projects or functions mcrease (+) 





1952 or de- 
Os balan 9453 -rease 
idjusted 195 ae 
1. Preliminary surveys $55, OOO $10, 000 
2. Water control £4, 000 4-5, 907 
3. Operation and maintenance 1,3 1, 386, 250 4-128, 486 
4. General administration and engineering 424, 750 +10, 893 
Total requirements. - 1, 774, 624 1, 910, 000 +135, 376 135, 376 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1953 ‘ ; ‘ 1, 910, 00 


Mr. Fioop. It is indicated that the appropriation for 1952 was 
$900,000 and the request for 1953 is $1,910,000. 

The witness we have before us is the budget and finance officer, Mr. 
William P. Hughes. Are you going to speak to this first, Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fioop. Do vou have a general statement? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir; | have one here that I will be glad to present 
or insert in the record, as vou wish. 

Mr. Firoop. We shall insert it in the record at this point and then, 
if vou wish, vou may make additional observations. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


The International Boundary and Water Commission, created pursuant to the 
treaty of 1889, consists of the United States seetion with headquarters in El] Paso, 
Tex., and the Mexican section with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. 
The two Governments created this international organization to provide a means 
for practical solution of certain common engineering problems arising on the 
boundary that require joint action by the two Governments. 

The treaty of 1889 gave the Commission exclusive jurisdiction over all questions 
or differences that might arise on the fluvial boundary between the United States 
and Mexico. The convention of 1905 vested in the Commission authority for 
studying the problem of “bancos’”’ and established the principle to be followed by 
the Commission in solving this problem. The convention of 1906 granted Mexico 
60,000 acre-feet of water annually in the bed of the Rio Grande and vested in the 
United States section supervisory administration over the convention. Various 
acts of Congress, as well as the treaty of 1944 set forth a detailed program of flood 
control, water conservation, and storage, equitable distribution of water, stabiliza- 
tion of river boundary and related works. 

All of the activities of the Commission have an international character. For this 
reason the United States section operates under the policy supervision of the 
Department of State, while the Mexican section operates under the policy super- 
vision of the Ministry of Foreign Relations. Every activity in which the United 
States section participates is authorized in advance by an existing treaty or by a 
specific Congressional act. 

GENERAL 


Before taking up our 1953 requirements, the attention of the committee should 
be invited to certain events of the past vear that have occurred since represent- 
atives of the United States section last appeared before the committee. 

On November 30, 1951, Mr. Frank B. Clayton, Chief Counsel, died when 
stricken with a heart attack. Mr. Clayton, during more than 10 vears with the 
20 


95899-—52—pt. 1 
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Commission, had appeared many times before this committee to discuss the pro}- 
lems and work of the Commissioh. On December 21, 1951, Mr. Culver \! 
Ainsworth, principal engineer, was also stricken with a heart attack and dic: 
Mr. Ainsworth had likewise appeared many times before this committee to discuss 
the work of the Commission. The loss of these two gentlemen has been trag 
not only from the standpoint of the United States section, but our entire Gover 
ment has lost two competent and conscientious publie servants. Mr. Clayto: 
and Mr. Ainsworth contributed heavily and constructively to the negotiation «| 
the water treaty of 1944 and other matters of high importance in our boundary 
relations with Mexico. 
1953 ESTIMATES 


The estimates for fiseal year 1953 total $16,166,500 and are divided into thre 
appropriations: 

1. $1,910,000 for salaries and expenses of the United States section is require 
to carry on all nonconstruction activities, including all operation and maintenance: 
costs of completed projects. 

2. $14,156,500 is required for the construction program. 

3. $100,000 is requested for the Rio Grande emergency flood protection fund 
with which to combat floods at points on the Rio Grande where heavy investmeni- 
by the Federal Government have been made. 

No increase in personnel is requested for 1953 and the increase of $135,370 
under the salaries and expenses appropriation is attributable to mandatory salary 
increases and several items incident to operation and maintenance of completed 
projects. 

The 1953 estimate for the construction program is $189,743 less than funds 
available for 1952. Fiscal vear 1953 requirements for Falcon Dam are estimate 
at $11,756,500, compared with available funds during 1952 of $13,700,604 
$2,000,000 are included for the Anzalduas Dam. Construction for 1953 as well a: 
operations on all activities, programs, and projects have been held to the minimum 
or the 1952 level including the proposed Anzalduas Diversion Dam. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The 1953 estimate for salaries and expenses is $1,910,000, which compares wit! 
the 1952 budget in the amount of $1,774,624. Included in the 1953 estimate i- 
the amount of $1,386,250 to cover total estimated operation and maintenance 
costs on all completed projects. 

Attention of the committee is invited to the transfer of all operation and 
maintenance costs to the salaries and expenses appropriation, whereas in prio! 
years the construction appropriation has borne a portion of these costs. No 
operation and maintenance costs for completed projects are carried under thi 
construction appropriation. These completed projects (rectification, canaliza 
tion, American Dam, bank protection, lower Rio Grande flood control) hav: 
proved their usefulness over the vears in flood control, water conservation, and 
related activities, but to preserve these benefits they must be adequately mai! 
tained. ‘The estimates as set forth in the budget under review will, it is believed, 
preserve, if not enhance, the capital investment which the United States Govern 
ment has already made in the projects. 

Preliminary surveys on the lower Colorado River flood control project, as se! 
forth in article 13 of the water treaty of 1944, and the Tijuana River development 
as set forth in article 16, will be continued during 1953. All activity on th: 
Garza Dam has been suspended and no estimates are included in 1953 for thi 
activity. However, the United States section does plan to continue on a limited 
seale preliminary surveys work on the Santa Cruz River development during 1953, 

In general the 1953 estimates for salaries and expenses represent no increas: 
over the 1952 operating level, and it is believed that the United States sectior 
can adequately discharge its required responsibilities with its existing stat! 
strength. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activities for 1953 are limited to continuation of the Falcon Dan 
and power plant, the proposed Anzalduas diversion dam, detailed work on thi 
upper dam site and further detail investigative work on the lower Colorado anc 
Tijuana Rivers. 

Faleon Dam is the largest and most important activity under construction by 
the Commission. It is the farthest south of the international dams authorized 
by article 5 of the water treaty of 1944. Work on this dam is about 45 percent 
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complete on both sides of the Rio Grande and every indication points to a com- 
pletion of its construction by November 19538, as required by the treaty. Present 
plans call for letting the completion contract in September 1952 and accordingly 
it may be possible to divert waters of the Rio Grande during the winter of 1952-53. 

‘The treaty of 1944 also calls for the construction of an upper dam to be located 
generally in the Big Bend area of ‘Texas. Site investigation work during the past 
2 years has narrowed the possibility of location to a site generally between the 
santa Helena Canyon and the mouth of the Peeos River. It is believed that 
agreement will be reached with the Mexican section by July 1952 on this proposed 
site. During 1953 it is estimated that $300,000 will be required to pursue detailed 
core drilling, detailed geological examinations, preliminary costs estimating, and 
the development of specifications for the dam. 

Included in our 1953 estimates are also $2,000,000 for the construction of 
\nzalduas diversion dam to be located on the Rio Grande at a point near Reynosa- 
Hidalg>, Tex. As the committee knows, the construction of this diversion dam 
has been under consideration for a number of years as an integral part of the 
entire lower Rio Grande flood control program, Original work on this program 
was begun in 1933 by funds allotted from the Public Works Administration. 
Much work has been done on the floodways and river levees in this reach of the 
Rio Grande, but until the treaty of 1944 it was not possible to obtain from the 
Mexican Government an agreement on the division of the waters of the Rio 
Grande, The construction of the Anzalduas Dam and its related works must be 
accomplished at an early date if the entire flood control project in the lower Rio 
Grande is to funetion properly and if an equitable distribution is to be made of the 
floods that oceur in both countries. With the construetion of the Anzalduas 
diversion dam and its related works, it will be possible then to limit floods in the 
Rio Grande at Brownsville-Matamoros and to prevent the breaching of Govern- 
ment-owned levees in this area. 

The total estimated cost of the United States share of the construction of 
Anzalduas Dam is currently estimated at $3,472,000. Present plans call for the 
completion of approximately 70 percent of the dam during 1958. It is believed 
that very little presently critical material will be required for its construction. 

No additional construction is planned during 1953 on the western land boundary 
fence. Construction on all other activities in which the United States section 
participates has been suspended for the duration of the present emergency. 

Relationships with the Mexiean section, on all aspects of border activities in 
which the Commission has an interest, have remained in complete harmony and 
the constructive solution to many troublesome problems of the border area are 
being achieved. ‘This happy situation is due in no small measure to the activities 
in which the Commission is engaged, as more and more problems involving inter- 
national flood control, conservation of water, sanitation, and stabilization of the 
river boundary are removed as possible subjeets of friction between the two 
countries, 

In econelusion I should like to say that the United States seetion has taken 
seriously the constructive comments of the committee during previous vears’ 
hearings. We are taking action, with the assistance of the General Aecounting 
Office and other appropriate agencies of the Government, to Improve our account- 
ing and budgeting procedures so that we may more effectively plan projects, 
control expenditures, and render more adequate reporting on the status of 
operations. 

Mr. HuGues. Before going into the estimates, | would like to report 
to you the tragic events that have occurred since last vear, namely, 
the death of Mr. Frank B. Clayton, our general counsel—I am sure you 
remember him, when he appeared before this committee—and also the 
death of Mr. Ainsworth, our principal engineer. Both of these men 
died of a heart attack in December and that is the reason they are not 
here today. 

Mr. Fioop. We reeall the appearance of both of those gentlemen 
and join with vou in expressing our regret at this tragedy both to 
their families and to their immediate friends, and appreciate the loss of 
their experience in doing this work and in presenting this matter to 
the committee. 

Mr. HuGues. Thank vou, sir 
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SCOPE OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACCOUNT 


Turning to this item, “Salaries and expenses,” Mr. Chairman, | 
would like to say that for the first time this year we have included in 
our operation and maintenance account the entire cost of operation 
and maintenance of our completed projects. We no longer carry them 
both in the construction appropriation and at the same time in the 
salaries and expenses appropriation. 

The estimate for 1953 is $1,910,000 against an appropriation for 
1952 of $1,774,974. But actually there is no increase in our estimates. 
We have merely transferred these projects, by comparative transfers, 
from our construction appropriation to salaries and expenses to 
reflect the total cost of operation and maintenance in a single account, 

The actual increase in salaries and expenses for 1953 is $135,376. 
Part of that increase is attributable directly to Ramspeck promotions 
and the recent salary increases. We are not asking for any new 
positions. We are not asking for any increase in our personal service 
item under salaries and expenses. 

We believe that in 1953 we can carry with $1,910,000 the total cost 
of operation and maintenance of all of our completed projects in our 
program. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have any comments to make concerning any 
specific one of the operations at this trme? Is there anything signifi- 
cant in any one of the projects that you think should be brought to 
our attention? 

Mr. Hugues. Mr. Flood, I do not believe that in the projects that 
we have been carrying on there have been any significant develop- 
ments. Everything seems to be in order. However, passing over 
to the construction appropriation, I should like to invite your atten- 
tion-—— 

Mr. FLroop. We shall come to that in just a minute. We are now 
discussing salaries and expenses. As far as this request is concerned, 
you are asking for no additional people? 

Mr. Huacues. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. And there is no increase requested in this item with 
reference to these projects as far as operational dollars are concerned? 

Mr. Hucues. That is correct, sir. The advantage in that, Mr. 
Flood, | might suggest 

Mr. Froop. I can see an advantage so far as we are concerned; 
it is all advantage, unless vou can reduce the amount. 

Mr. HuGues. We hoped vou would sav that, because it would be a 
real advantage to us, too, and T think we will be able to operate more 
effectively. 

Mr. Froop. Because ultimately the thing to keep in mind in this 
kind of a program is to have it done. 

Mr. HuGues. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. The execution of the program is the ultimate objective. 

Mr. HuGues. I would like so say, speaking of that, that we have 
one significant development, but we are not asking for any money 
on it. We talked about the Garza Dam last vear. We have been 
doing preliminary surveys on the Garza Dam, but we have eliminated 
that developmental work and we want to drive to finish Falcon and to 
eet on with Anzalduas. That is all we can undertake at the present 
time. 
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BREAKDOWN BY PROJECTS OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Fioop. Let us get those finished. I think drive is a good 
word. Do you have a breakdown of the operation and maintenance 
figures for the projects as such? We can work from this table on 
page 452, but I thought you might have some breakdown. 

Mr. HuaGues. I am not sure that I have that with me. 

Mr. Fioop. In this kind of a situation, since we have been at this 
so long and since we are so conversant with the projects, item by item, 
if it is not prohibitive and an insurmountable task, 1 would like to see 
for the record a breakdown of the operation and maintenance figure. 

Mr. HuGues. By projects? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. HuGues. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do vou have such a statement that vou could submit 
now or would you rather prepare a statement and insert it in the 
record? 

Mr. Winrer. 1 suggest that we insert the copy that they have 
here, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Operation and maintenance by activities 





‘ctimate We sate 
Description Actual, 1951 — E — : 
1. E] Paso Rio Grande projects: | 

(a) American Dam and Canal $9, 970 $10, 000 $10, 300 
(6) Rio Grande rectification 205, 943 191, 504 | 240, 000 
(c) Rio Grande canalization 225, 281 201, 001 | 250, 000 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control 3 479, 753 | 500, 000 
3, Rio Grande bank protection 225, 923 225, 350 
4. Western land boundary fence 10. 000 10,345 
5. Gaging stations 116, 935 127, 320 
6. Morelos Dam ©, 500 9, 640 
7. Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation 6, 000 6,345 
s. Alamo canal. 7. HOO 7, 300 
Total obligations 1, O68, O16 1, 258, 114 1, 386, 600 


Mr. Froop. What is the matter with what vou are doing? What 
is the one thing that you are finding difficulty with? What is vour 
biggest problem? 

Mr. HuGues. On our salaries and expenses, we do not really have 
any problem. We have our daily operating problems, but we are 
achieving a solution of them. Weare going along very well. Outside 
of that I would say that our biggest problem right now is replacing 
the loss of these two men in our organization. 

Fortunately we have been able to replace one of them, the general 
counsel, and IT am sure something will be done reasonably soon to 
replace our principal engineer. Outside of that, [ do not know of 
any really significant problem in our completed projects. Every- 
thing is moving along very well. 

Mr. Froop. Gentlemen, are there any questions? 


PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 


Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions. 
[ notice that the preliminary survey item was cut $10,000.) Frank- 
ly, Tam a little surprised, based upon the opinion that prevails in 
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Congress in connection with planning and surveys in other lines 0! 
activity having to do with flood control and the building of dams 
that the amount of this cut is only $10,000. 1 thought when I looked 
at that that my eves were deceiving me. I thought that it was the 
$55,000 that represented the amount of the cut rather than $10,000 
Why do vou need that $55,000? 

Mr. Hugues. On the item of $55,000 that we have for preliminar 
surveys for 1953, that includes continuing work on the lower Colorado 
where there is no construction work, but preliminary surveys and » 
study of the problems are called for in the treatv. That is what we 
are doing. 

Mr. Marsuauy. I understand that. T read the justifications o1 
page 456 and I understand you are making the request from tha: 
standpoint, but it is not contemplated that Congress will put into 
effect anv new construction in the immediate future in that area, is it” 

Mr. HuGues. Under the treaty of 1944 we are required to make 
certain preliminary studies in connection with the Mexican section 
and it is in pursuance of those treaty provisions that we are continuing 
to carry on these preliminary surveys. 

Mr. Marsuatt. How much ean this item be cut, and still meet the 
requirements of the treaty? 

Mr. HuGues. The particular item of preliminary surveys? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Yes. 

Mr. Huaues. That is a pretty hard question for me to answe: 
But in the water treaty that I speak of, the work that we are doing on 
the lower Colorado and the Tiajuana Rivers—-they are specificalls 
mentioned in the Senate Resolution of ratification of the treaty 
That is the reason why we are continuing to do those studies. In 
other words, it would mean in effect that we either have to push for- 
ward or not, in pursuance of the treaty or 


DISPUTE ON WATER DIVISION 


Mr. Marsuauy. There is a dispute which has been going on fo 
some time between the States of Arizona and California over thy 
division of the water. The settlement of that dispute would mater 
ally affeet any surveys or planning that you would be doing in thy 
lower Colorado, would it not? 

Mr. Hucues. We are only talking about the 25 miles of the lowe: 
Colorado, which is the international part of the Colorado in Arizona 
California, and Mexico. 

Mr. Marsnany. However, if the flow of the water were material!) 
interfered with above, it would certainly affect your planning below 
would it not? 

Mr. HuGues. It would; ves, sir. 

Mr. Marswanye. And thinking tn terms of a settlement of that pa 
ticular project. it might mean that a lot of your planning at this tim 
would be more or less superfluous? 

Mr. Huaues. But there are provisions in this treaty concerning 
works that I am not sure a settlement of a dispute between tho- 
States would settle. We still have the problem of the 25 miles of th 
international boundary on the lower Colorado and the levees at Yume 
and the levees that were built a good many vears ago in Mexico itsel!. 
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Mr. Marsuatu. I realize, of course, that we are talking about an 
item of $55,000, which may not be a very large item and yet, if you 
take a number of these items and add them up, it comes to some con- 
sequential total. 

Mr. Huaues. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsuauy. My feeling about this may be a little acute, be- 
cause a lot of the planning and surveying that is asked for by other 
agencies throughout the United States has been held pretty much to a 
minimum. Now this Commission comes along with a very similar 
problem and in this case we have actually made only a token adjust- 
ment in reviewing the item. 

Mr. HuGues. Your observations are certainly well taken, sir. We 
are doing this in pursuance of the treatv. J am not sure what we 
could do otherwise. We would have another type of problem on our 
hands then, 


COMMITMENT ON SUPERVISION OF MORELOS DAM 


Mr. MarsuHauy. There is another item. We entered into an agree- 
ment with Mexico to build a dam, the Morelos Dam that provided 
that we shall keep an engineer on the job to see that our rights were 
not effected above the dam. 

Mr. HuGues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauyt. How near completion is that dam? 

Mr. HuGues. That dam is completed and in actual operation 
today. I believe it was completed September 12 last year. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Does the treaty provide that we must keep a man 
there full time all the time after construction is completed? 

Mr. HuGues. We participate in the supervision of the operation 
of the Morelos Dam; ves, sir. 

Mr. MarsHALL. So, as far as that particular item is concerned, this 
committee is pretty well stuck with a decision that somebody else 
made in connection with the treaty, is that right? 

Mr. HuGues. It is a provision of the 1944 treaty; ves, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaun. And yet, as far as we are concerned, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, there is not any real need of having anyone there full 
time, is there? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir; there is, indeed, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuauyu. You think there is? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. We should by all means have some Ameri- 
can supervision of the operation and maintenance of the Morelos Dam. 

Mr. Marsuaun. For what reason? 

Mr. HuGues. First of all, it is located in the United States. That 
whole area is a very complicated and difficult area of dams, canals, 
diversion structures, pumps for irrigation purposes, and if the dam is 
not operated properly and adequately, we are not certain that the 
American interests would be properly served there; it might serve 
only the interests on the other side of the river. So there is a guaranty 
here that the American interests will be protected. 

Mir. MarsHauu. Yet it is only a short distance from a dam that ts 
being operated entirely by Americans. Perhaps we are getting into 
rather too long a discussion of this matter, but if there is ample 
personnel at our own dam above the river, why is it not possible for 
them to supervise this dam, 
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Mr. Huaues. Perhaps we could work out some arrangement ther 
with the people of the Bureau of Reclamation; Iam not sure. 1] wou 
like to look into that and see. 

Mr. Marsuauu. The point that I am raising is why there could 
not be some cooperative arrangement worked out, some means 
worked out to do that. That is the purpose of my asking the ques- 
tion, actually. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FALCON DAM 


Mr. Cievincer. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering about the con- 
struction of the Faleon Dam. Is the appropriation requested here to 
complete that dam? 

Mr. HuGues. Not this vear. Our appropriation for 1954 will com 
plete the dam. The treaty calls for its completion by November s 
1953. 

Mr. Cuievencer. How is the cost of that going to run as compared 
with the estimate before we started in on it? 

Mr. HuGnes. At the present time, Mr. Clevenger, we have ever 
reason to believe that our estimate of the United States share of 
$36 million will be sufficient to complete the dam. We are running 
pretty close to it now. It looks like a sound estimate. 

Mr. CLevencer. How much did we pay—50 percent or more? 

Mr. HuGues. Our share of that was divided 58-42 percent, with 
the Mexicans, on the construction of Faleon Dam. 

Mr. CLevencer. How many acre-feet of storage are involved? 

Mr. HuGues. The reservoir site at maximum is 3,250,000 acre-feet 
The dam itself is 150 feet high. 

Mr. CLevencer. How far back does the lake extend above th: 
dam? 

Mr. Huaues. I would guess that it is pretty close to 55 or 60 miles 

Mr. CLevencer. There is one good thing, the wetbacks are going 
to have to learn to swim along certain sections of that border. 

Mr. Huaues. If it does not start raining, 1 do not know. The 
ean walk across on dry land now. 

Mr. CLevencer. There is not sufficient water there? 

Mr. HuGues. Not at all. 

Mr. CLrevencer. Is this project complicated by a power projec! 
there? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir; it is a multiple-purpose dam. There is : 
power house being constructed on both the Mexican side of the fi 
Grande and on our side of the Rio Grande. There are two powe! 
houses. 

Mr. Ctevencer. Has any estimate been made of the firm powe 
developed in case it does rain? How much will it produce in kilowatts 

Mr. Moore. 200 million kilowatt-hours of firm power per annun 
There will be two plants, the Mexicans will have one and we will ha) 
one and the installed capacity in each plant is about 31,000 kilovoll- 
amperes. There will be three turbines in each plant with provisic! 
for a fourth. 
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FLOODWATERS 


Mr. CLEvenGer. Are there times when you have unusual tlood- 
waters coming down? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Where do they come down? 

Mr. Moore. We get heavy flood contributions from the Devil’s 
River in the United States and to a lesser extent from the Pecos in the 
United States and also get floodwater from the Conchas in Mexico. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. It is a very uncertain supply of water, so that 
there is a chance that vour plant may not be operative all the time? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; | do not believe it is uncertain. The big 
floods do not come so frequently, but we have very substantial rises 
every year in the spring and again in the fall. Our last major flood 
was In 1932 in September and October and the flow into the Gulf 
from that flood would have filled the reservoir more than twice over, 
if | remember correctly. 

Mr. CLEveNGER. It does have considerable value in flood control 
in those periods, too? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; it does have a flood-control application. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. And irrigation? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. The irrigation storage is. slightly over 
2,000,000 acre-feet, of which the United States share is 1,200,000 
acre-feet plus, and Mexico’s share is about 879,000 acre-feet. The 
ratio is set up by the Water Treaty of 1944 which allots 58.5 percent 
to the United States of the vield above the dam and 41.5 percent of 
the yield to Mexico. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Where is this new dam? It is below the other; 
is it not? 

Mr. Moore. You mean the Anzalduas Dam? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. It is about 100 miles below Faleon Dam. 

Mr. CLevencer. How far up will the lake extend? Will it be 
anywhere near the other? 

Mr. Moorr. No, sir. Jt is not a storage dam; it is a diversion dam, 

Mr. CLEVENGER. So, you are asking for no building funds as yet 
for that dam, in this appropriation? 

Mr. Froop. We have not reached the construction end of it yet. 
That is our next item. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is all at this time. 





CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estin 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 300, 000 $12, 000, 000. | $14, 15 
Prior year balance available 4,917, 733 3, 467, 437 | l 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources 209 
Reimbursements from other accounts 58, 538 

Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 


6, 276, 570 

—3, 467, 437 
Obligations incurred 

Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, International 


Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, State’’ 


2, 809, 133 


—659, 123 
Total obligations 2, 150, 010 14, 652, 813 14, 1 


Note... Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from maintenance costs borne by Wil 
County Water Control and Improvement District No. 1, Edcouch, ‘Tex., for Rio Grande bank protect 
pursuant to First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1945, Public Law 40, approved Apr. 25, 1945, and De} 
ment of State Appropriation Acts of 1951 and 1952. 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat 


Rio Grande dams (Texas): | | 
(a) Faleon Dam $1,570,802 | $13,725,604 | = $11, 781, 5 
(b) Upper Dam 211, 201 203, 911 | 300, 

Lower Rio Grande flood control (Texas ' 115, 756 | 338, 210 | 2, 000, 

Rio Grande rectification (Texas) 1 49, 127 

Rio Grande canalization (New Mexico and Texas) 73, 296 | 

Nogales sanitation (Arizona) 67, 94: 

Nogales flood-control extension (Arizona) 11, 

Western land boundary fence (New Mexico, Arizona, and 

California) 
Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation (Arizona 
Detailed plans preparation 


{ 


LOO, (0! 


Total obligations 2,150, 010 | 14, 652, 813 | 14, 196, 50 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


otal number of permanent positions 255 
full-time equivalent of all other positions ) 


Average number of all employees 24F 249 


\verage Salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary . $3, 571 $4, 330 
Average grade GS-5.2 5.¢ GS-5.9 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary : $2, 724 $3, 133 $5, 189 
Average grade CPC-+4.3 af CPC-4.5 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $1, 904 $1, $1, 859 


Personal services 

Permanent positions 465, 006 5, 8O0, 745 

Part-time and temporary positions 9, 285 9, | 9,175 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 3. 3, 210 

Payment above basic rates 20, 781 

Tote] personal services 995, O72 
rravel 33, 8% 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services , 

Services performed by other agencies 251, 0: , 1, 100 
Supplies and materials 215, 42% 3, 5, 990, 959 
Equipment : 57,3 52, 34, 200 
Lands and structures 20, 652 4, 35% ), 650, 536 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 777 
Taxes and assessments : : , 660 1, 750 


Total obligations 2, 003, 53: ‘ 29) 3, 996, 500 


\LLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, RUREA' OF 
RECLAMATION 


fotal number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades : + 
Average salary 336 $5, 450 
Average grade _.- i GS-8.6 
Personal services: Permanent positions 000 $180, 000 
Other contractual services 33, 522 20, 000 


Total obligations Oh, 393, 52% 200, 000 
SUMMARY 


Fotal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
\verage number of all employees 


Personal services ; 2 : 
Permanent positions- $1,015 , 070, 045 
Part-time and temporary positions 285 Y, 9,175 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 62 3, 910 
Payment above basic rates 7 20, 1s, 300 


Total personal services : ; 27 , 101, 4380 
Travel 33, 324 33, 765 35, 000 
Transportation of things 38, O13 112 200 
4 Communication services 6, 264 7 7, 200) 
Rents and utility services 20, 604 ; 40), 000 
Printing and reproduction 22¢) 125 52h 
Other contractual services S13 213, 221, 500 
Services performed by other agencies 040 ; 1, 100 
Supplies and materials ‘ is 990, GAY 
19 Equipment 
Lands and struetures 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities ia 
Taxes and assessments 1, 608 


Total obligations 2,150, 010 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952¢stimate | 1953 estimat: 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year _| $2,343, 613 | $355, 126 $5, 107, 563 
Obligations incurred during year___- s : 2, 809, 133 15, 527, 787 14, 196, 50) 





5, 152, 746 | 15, 882, 913 19, 304, 
Deduct: | } j 
Reimbursable obligations. 58, 837 | 75, 350 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 355, 126 5, 107, 563 | 


Total expenditures_______- . ; , 738, 783 10, 700, 000 13, 500, 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations one | | 7, 700, 000 9, 000, HOF 
Out of prior authorizations Be Siete tet)! 3, 000, 000 | $4, 500, Oi 


Mr. FLoop. Passing now to the construction item, that is shown 
at page 32 of the committee print and at page 469 of the justifications, 
which page we shall insert in the record at this time. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


Appropriation, 1952 regular act ... $12, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available in 1952_ - i 3, 467, 487 
“ew $15, 467, 437 
Deduct: 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, State’ —874, 624 
Balance available in subsequent year ‘ —15, 000 
Projects eliminated in 1953: 
Rio Grande rectification __. 
Rio Grande canalization _ __- 
Nogales sanitation 
Nogales flood control 
Western land boundary fence 
Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation 
—1, 121, 194 


Base for 1953 . ‘ 14, 346, 243 
Net difference between 1952 and 1953 


tequirements nai 

Require Difference, 

By project or function iis ; = MICE RSE (T-) 
x 1952 or de- 
4 crease {(— 


adjusted 


1. Rio Grande Dams (Texas): 
(a) Faleon Dam $13, 604 $11,756,500 |—$1, 944, 104 
(h) Upper Dam gil 300, 000 +96, OSY 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control _- 210 2, 000, 000 +1, 711, 790 
$. Detail plans___- 51S 100, 000 — 53, 418 


Total requirements : ere ; 243 | 14, 156, 500 —189, 743 —189, 743 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1953__- - ; . 2 -. 14,156, 500 
PRIOR YEAR FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. FLioop. This indicates that the 1952 appropriation was $12,- 
000,000 and the 1953 request is $14,156,500. 

I would like to know first of all, what is the amount that you pres- 
ently expect to be available on June 30, 1952, of the existing appro- 
priation? 

Mr. HuGues. About $3,467,000 is what we are carrying over this 
year. 
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Mr. Fioop. On June 30, 1952, $3,467,000. Do you have a break- 
down of that $2 million request for the lower Rio Grande? What is 
the amount of that? 

Mr. Hucues. The $2 million that you speak of is the Anzalduas 
Dam. 

Mr. FLoop. That is part of the Rio Grande program; is that right? 

Mr. Hugues. That is right. It is an integral part of this lower Rio 
Grand flood-control project. 

Mr. Witeer. Mr. Chairman, may I correct the last figure. The 
amount, $3,467,000 is the amount to be available from prior-year 
funds in 1952. There is projected only $15,000 that will be available 
to go forward from this year to 1953. 

Mr. Froop. What was your last figure? 

Mr. Winser. $15,000. 

Mr. Fioop. As of June 30 available to go forward into 1953? 

Mr. Winer. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. We are now at the Ist of February. When was this 
made up and submitted to the Budger? 

Mr. Winser. It was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget late 
in September. 

Mr. FLoop. And the figure you gave me was as of then, I suppose? 

Mr. Witsper. It was our best projection as of that date. 

Mr. Firoop. Into now? 

Mr. Wintser. Into now; ves, 


FALCON DAM 


Mr. FLroop. Speaking of the construction of the Faleon Dam and 
keeping in mind the degree of completion—what is it, something like 


50 percent? 

Mr. Hugues. 45 percent we estimate. 

Mr. Froop. Have you projected anything that you could suggest 
to us as to the cost of the operation of that Falcon Dam if and when 
completed? First, when do you expect the completion of it, what 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Huaues. 1954. 

Mr. Froop. Then you are thinking now about what you are going 
to tell us a vear from now on maintenance and operation for the fiscal 
year 1954, or have you not gotten that far? Are you half through? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir; in next year’s testimony, we will talk on the 
operation and maintanance of Faleon. JT might tell you that we are 
working on that now. As a matter of fact, we have a meeting 
scheduled here in the morning with a group of people on that. 

Mr. Froop. We have no idea. If we had some idea now we would 
be ina better position to direct vour attention to it next year instead 
of having vou come in cold some Monday morning on this. 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, that would be very helpful. 

Mr. Froop. It would be very helpful to us. 

Mr. HuGurs. We are having a meeting tomorrow to explore that 
with the representatives from the Bureau of the Budget and = the 
General Accounting Office. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose vou furnish us a paragraph or two of the 


results of that meeting and what vour target is going to be, within 
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reason. You will be held to no rigid accounting, but we have ne 
idea and you might have some idea which would help us. 

Mr. HuGues. We shall be glad to do that, Mr. Flood. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

The meeting above referred to did not address itself to an estimate of thy 
annual cost of operating and maintaining the Faleén Dam installation. How 
ever, the United States Section of the Commission submits as a preliminary anc 
tentative estimate $400,000 annually as representing the United States share o! 
the subject cost. This estimate is based upon standard engineering estimates a 
they relate to the size and potential capacity of Faleé6n Dam installation. 1) 
addition these estimates were considered against the experience of similar typ: 
projects such as the Elephant Butte Dam in New Mexico. 

The meeting did address itself to the type of accounting system to be required 
when operations are begun, particularly as it relates to the requirements as con 
tained in the act of October 5, 1949, Publie Law 212. Further, consideratio: 
was given to questions involving the manner in which annual operation and 
maintenance costs would or could be handled. Preliminary study indicates th« 
desirability of a system and method as that provided for the Fort Peck projec: 
in Montana, but no definite proposals were developed and the matter was left for 
further study. 


ANZALDUAS DAM 


Mr. Froop. With reference to the Anzalduas Dam, that is new 
construction. You are going to start a new dam in 1952; is thet 
correct? 

HISTORY OF THE ANZALDUAS DAM PROJECT 


Mr. HuGues. Mr. Flood, that is a good question and I wish 1 could 
give you a positive answer, but you will recall that the total lower Rio 
Grande flood-control project actually started in 1933. 

Mr. Froop. What you mean is this: You started in 1933 to make a 
survey and a report and a recommendation. That was the birth of 
a program and there was the beginning of certain projects as part of 
the over-all lower Rio Grande flood-control system. 

Now, is this to go on, not only like the Rio Grande, but like Tenny- 
son’s brook, so that anything that vou do or have done or want to do 
since 1932-—every pick that you have put into the ground since 1982 
in the lower Rio Grande flood-control system is to be tortured into 
being described, under all circumstances, not as new construction but 
as part of the original old hole that you dug some place in 1932” 
Is that it? Is this a sacred cow so that the President’s directive on 
the construction of new projects, because of the developments in Korea 
about 2 vears ago, does not apply to this, although it applies to ever, 
thing else? Is that correct? 

Mr. HuGues. I would not say that. 

Mr. Froop. Well, what would vou say? 

Mr. HuGues. I would say that in 1982, under this lower Rio 
Grande flood-control program, actually there were two diversion dam- 
conceived. The plan has been moditied and only one is included now 
But the work op the floodways went ahead in the original allocation 
from the old PWA back in those days, and this dam today is part and 
parcel of that total lower Rio Grande flood-contro!l program which wa- 
started in 1932. 
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Mr. Fioop. Well, that is exactly what I have said, although 
maybe not so clearly. But, with your lower Rio Grande. flood- 
control system conceived in 1932 , and with the first physical semblance 
of execution immediately thereafter or quite some time thereafter, 
your dams came much later and you are working on some of them now 
and this one we are referring to now you have not even started. Here 
is a dam for which you are only going to break ground in October of 
1952. We now are in a period which is covered by the President’s 
directive Which seems to apply to everything else. How is this dam, 
which is identified with this particular scheme down here, any dif- 
ferent from any other dam identified with any other scheme in seven 
other river basins as to which new construction is prohibited? Why 
is this sans peur et sans rapproche. 

Mr. Hucues. Mr. Flood, let me answer that by saving that in 
anticipation of the fact that the committee would be interested in 
that 

Mr. Fioop. The Congress would be interested in this, and many 
\lembers thereof. 

Mr. HuGues. I brought with me Mr. Moore today who is the 
actual project engineer on the lower Rio Grande flood-control project. 
He is actually resident in Harlingen. He isthe man that directs the 
whole operation down there. 

Mr. FLoop. How is his answer going to help you? He may be the 
greatest project engineer in the world, but how is that going to answer 
the question of police: v that I have propounded to you? W hat removes 
this new dam—if | may use that term for the purpose of argument 
why is the Anzalduas Dam not new construction and why is every- 
thing else new construction, thus far? 

Mr. Hucues. Mr. Flood, we take the position, and it is our opinion, 
that in the agreement that was made, it was part and parcel of that 
total program, and that the dam was included in the program of 
1932, confirmed in the act of 1935. 

Mr. Froop. You do not know the answer; isn’t that it? 

Mr. Hucurs. No. I say that we have honestly looked at it and we 
say that it is part and parcel of that total program and we have gone 
ahead on the floodways 

Mr. Froop. My friend, there is no question about that. You are 
stating the fact. We are not going to debate the fact. You have 
stated the facts and I embrace the facts with you. But how are 
these facts any different than an analogous set of facts in other areas of 
the United States, in other river basins, with identical and analogous 
listories? 

Mr. Winner. Mav | go off the record for a minute on this? 

\Ir. Froop. Yes. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Huaues. If I may, Mr. Flood, and if it is agreeable to the 
committee, IT would like carefully to develop a statement to be fur- 
nished the committee, if we are going to talk about the point that Mr. 
Wilber brought up just a minute ago. 
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RECENCY OF DECISION TO CONSTRUCT ANZALDUAS DAM 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call attention to sony 
language in the justifications which needs comment. | am referring 
to page 474, where you are justifying this request and you state, in 
the middle paragraph, as follows: 

Experience gained since 1933 in the operation of the floodways and the riv: 
during flood flows, and upstream developments, including the building of 1} 
Marte R. Gémez Dam on the Rio San Juan in Mexico and Fale6n Dam Reservoir 
on the Rio Grande, have led to a need for the modification of the original plan fo. 
the project. 

Then in the last paragraph you say: 

The Commission recently completed a study regarding this matter and prepar 


a report recommending the omission of the diversion dam originally proposed fi 
construction at Donna-Columbres and the Rancho Viejo floodway * * = * 


This decision to build this dam apparently springs from a recent 
date, a decision to modify this whole svstem; does it not? 

Mr. Moorr. May I explain that? 

Mr. Presron. I wish vou would. 

Mr. Moorr. With the operation of Faleén Dam we will have less 
large floods, we will have more moderate floods, but they will be of 
longer duration, and without this Anzalduas diversion dam we cannot 
take our share of the floodwaters into the United States floodways 
because our floodway bed is about 20 feet above the river bottom and 
since these controlled flood releases from Faleén spillway will no doubt 
last for many days or several weeks, at times, it is necessary to take 
part of that water out of the river because as the river reac hes Browns- 
ville its capacity is greatly reduced from that in the upper end of this 
lower Rio Grande Valley. 

Mr. Presron. But it is a recent decision more or less; is it not? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; 1 do not think the Anzalduas Dam is a recent 
decision. I believe our thinking has been along the line of a sing| 
flood diversion dam for a good many vears. 

Mr. Froop. You say that you recently completed a study. That 
is the language in vour own justifications, which I think you are bound 
by. And then you say, ‘‘the construction of a single diversion dam 
to be located at the Anzalduas Dam site.” 

1 take it that means that vou recently decided to do that. 

Mr. HuGues. “Reeent” there means since the beginning of the 
construction of Faleén. That started in October of 1950. This 
study had been made many years before that. 

Mr. Preston. But a moment ago you were saying in response to 
Mr. Flood that this is all part of the original thinking which began 
back in the early thirties. 


CHANGE IN PLANS CONCERNING CONSTRUCTION OF DIVERSION DAMS 


Mr. Huaues. The original plan called for two diversion dams. 
The revised plan called for a single diversion dam. The original plan 
did contemplate two diversion dams. As a result of the construction 
of Falcén Dam, it called for only one dam. That is the reason we use 
the word ‘“‘recent” here, because it was within the last year or two 

Mr. Moorr. May I add, to explain my statement, that the firs! 
Commission plan for an international flood-control system, as has 
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been said, included two diversion dams, one of which was at this site 
of the presently proposed Anzalduas Dam. The Mexican Govern- 
ment would not agree to the construction of a diversion dam or any 
dam across the international portion of the stream until an inter- 
national division of the waters of the Rio Grande was made, which 
eame about by the treaty of 1944. 

Mr. Firoop. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 


LEGAL JUSTIFICATION FOR CONSTRUCTING ANZALDUAS DAM 


Mr. Froop, First of all, let me ask you this question. Are you 
sure that vou have legal justification to begin the construction of this 
dam under the treaty? Now, what is a treaty? You entered into 
conversations with the Mexican Government, vis-a-vis this system of 
distribution and the containing of floodwaters; is that not right? 
That is the basis for the treaty. As a result of that, certain physical 
and mechanical things are being done on both sides of the river. 

Everybody is for that--has been and will be. Now, in order to 
give a treaty understanding as the law of this land you must have 
ratification by the Senate of the United States. Has the United 
States Senate given that degree of ratification to this instrument that 
the instrument itself calls for before you are allowed to build this dam? 
Are you sure of that? 

Mr. HuGues. Mr. Chairman, | have not made any reference to the 
treaty in connection with Anzalduas Dam. What I was referring to 
was the act of Congress dated August 1935. We believe that is what 
authorized Anzalduas Dam. 

Mr. Froop. My friend, every dam that I am speaking of for which 
construction has not only been authorized but for which appropria- 
tions have been made during the last several years, going back in the 
matter of systems to systems as old as the system of the Rio Grande, 
have also been the result, in many cases, of specific acts of Congress 
and in all cases organie authorizing acts providing for the construction, 
either by the Corps of Engineers or the Department of the Interior or 
whoever it might have been. Every such project must have the 
same organic authority that vou say this has, except that that will not 
be enough under my objection. If there is a treaty, and if the treaty 
has been ratified, and if that ratification meets the components of the 
treaty itself, then Tsay all right. But if this dam was born only in an 
act of Congress, it is no more legitimate than a dozen other dams, 
construction of which has at the present time been stopped. 

I do not know; I am sorry for you that I am here this afternoon. 
Ordinarily | would not have been. But this just came to me as you 
were testifying and as I read this. 

Where am 1? I feel duty bound. JT have in my heart nothing but 
the deepest regard and affection for the Lone Star State of Texas and 
ull of its citizens, especially its Congressmen. But [must be forgiven 
’ 7] have some regard for the great Keystone State, too, and its 
citizens 

[ think there are other Members of the House who are of the same 
general state of mind. 

What authority do you have for this dam and why are you going 
to start building it in 1952?) That is the question. 


96899—52 
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Mr. Hugues. Mr. Flood, I can only answer that by saying that 
I cannot relate it to the 1944 treaty. So, we relate it to the act of 
1935. That is why we are here seeking the appropriation to begiy 
the construction of it. 

Mr. Fioop. In 1952? 

Mr. Huaues. In 1952, as we say, based on this 1935 act. Bui 
we cannot relate it to the 1944 treaty. 

Mr. FLoop. So, this is another dam to be built in Texas, based 
upon an act of Congress, part of a system, and there are 20 others 
of the same nature now being held in abeyance by government;! 
directive, because of the Korean situation and the national emergenc\ 
This is new construction and is no different than any other; is it” 
Or is it not? I do not know. If it is, I am against it. If it is not 
all right. 

Mr. Huaues. [ cannot say that it is new construction, Mr. Flood 
We have considered that as part of the old project. We always have 
As I started out to say, there is an honest difference of opinion on it. 
I am not sure that I know whether it is new construction or not. 

Mr. FLoop. I am not sure that this is your problem at all, m) 
friend. 

Mr. Huaues. It is a tough one, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. But it is somebody’s. 

Mr. Huaues. That is the reason we tried to explain it in our 
justification, as carefully as we could to bring out the facts. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree that vour justification, for a Government 
bureau, is a reasonably honest presentation of the facts. 

Mr. Hucues. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I may have read it just a little too assiduously, with 
the help of my friend from Georgia, and some others. 

I direct your attention to the language on page 474, in the last 
paragraph thereof, the second sentence, reading as follows: 

The Commission, by minute No. 196 dated November 18, 1950, reeommended 
the modified plan to the two Governments. This plan has now been approved 
by both Governments, subject, in the case of the United States, to the prior 
approval of the Congress as required by understanding (a) of the Senate resolutio: 
of ratification of the Water Treaty of 1944. 

Thereby hangs the tale. 

Mr. Huaaes. That Senate resolution is why we are here today 


COST OF CONSTRUCTING ANZALDUAS DAM 


Mr. Froop. Oh, I know that. Well, I could belabor this, but it 
just becomes a circle. Ido not have the dollar amount for Anzalduas 

Mr. Huaguss. Yes, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLroop. Where is that? 

Mr. Huauks. The total estimated cost of Anzalduas Dam 
$5,250,000, which is to be divided 50-50 as between the United State- 
and Mexico. In addition, in the construction of the floodways and 
approaches to the dam, the United States share would be $847,000 
making the total cost of Anzalduas to the United States $3,472,000. 

Mr. FLoop. What about this year? What is the bite this year? 

Mr. Hucues. We are asking for $2,000,000 for 1953. 

Mr. FLoop. Is that for the entire lower Kio Grande program? 

Mr. Huacues. No, sir. That is for the Anzalduas Dam. 
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Mr. Fioop. Anzalduas? 

Mr. Hugues. That is correct. In other words, we are asking for 
$2,000,000 for 1953 of a total estimated United States share of 
$3,472,000 for Anzalduas. 

Mr. FLoop. Are there any other new projects or new construction 
in the sense contemplated within the confines of this request for this 
coming fiscal period? 

Mr. HuaGues. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Preston. 


LEGAL BASIS OF PROPOSED ANZALDUAS DAM 


Mr. Preston. What is the understanding of the Senate resolution 
of ratification of the water treaty of 1944? 

Mr. Hucues. That is that all construction or new projects would 
be specifically approved in advance by the Congress before actual 
construction, 

Mr. Preston. When did you get that approval for this one? 

Mr. Huaues. For Anzalduas? We do not have that, Mr. Preston. 
We are seeking the appropriation here now this vear--that is about 
the same pattern as works out on all of them. Congress would have 
to give a specific approval and in this case through appropriation, 
or we could never begin the construction of Anzalduas. 

Mr. Preston. I have never heard of any other project being 
authorized merely in an appropriation. Do you not construe that 
language to mean you have to get approval of the Public Works 
Committee legislatively? 

Mr. Hucues. We have the act of 1935, Mr. Preston, which 
authorized it. 

Mr. Preston. But not this specific dam. 

Mr. Hugues. That is right. That is why we have brought it out 
as specifically as we have. The 1935 act does not mention Anzalduas 
Dam, but it talks about flood-control works on the lower Rio Grande. 

Mr. Preston. That is a wide blanket to throw over this river. 

Mr. Fioop. Ordinarily, if | may interject again, that sounds like a 
bad practice, even if we were not up against this emergency directive 
against everything else; but, mm the face of that, this is certainly a 
sacred cow roaming around there behind that fence. 

Mr. Witeer. I believe the blanket authority Mr. Hughes referred 
to, Mr. Chairman, is sufficiently broad, or at least it was construed to 
be sufficiently broad by the Bureau of the Budget, actually to anthor- 
ize any construction required below a certain point in the Rio Grande. 

Mr. FLroop. Our argument is not with this man here, but with the 
Bureau of the Budget then in view of everything I have said beise so, 
since they send this one up here as a new project in the iace o: every- 
thing else. Jam sure this man is not at fault. 

Mr. Wiser. Tam airaid Mr. Hughes is giving the impression there 
is no absolute authorization. 

Mr. Froop. No. He did not give me that impression. He said 
there was blanket authorization for the svstem and the Budget Bureau 
construes this as a part of the system. 

Mr. Witerer. As the Department does. 

Mr. FLroop. That is correct. Out of an abundance of caution | 
vehemently and very quietly interpose a difference of opinion as to 
that interpretative right. I think the statute is being tortured. 





Mr. Preston. I think it has been developed enough so that we have 
all the information we need. I have no further questions on it. 
Mr. Fioop. Mr. Clevenger. 


OTHER CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 


Mr. CLevenGcer. I am more interested in knowing how many more 
large construction. items remain below this and between the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Hucuers. Well, sir, in the water treaty it says generally— 

Mr. Clevenger. Has a surve y ever been made of how much more 
there is? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLievencer. What is it going to cost and how big a project 
is it in order to go to the Gulf? 

Mr. Hucues. To answer that question, the water treaty of 1944 
provided specifically for the construction of four multipurpose dams 
on the Rio Grande, below Fort Quitman, Tex., to the Gulf. The 
lowest of these is the Faleén Dam. 

Mr. Cievencer. The lowest one? 

Mr. Huacues. The lwest one. Yes, sir. Also the water treaty of 
1944 provided for the so-called middle dam, which is around Del Rio, 
Tex., on the map, or in that area. The upper dam would be in the 
so-called Big Bend country, and it also provided for a fourth one. 
However, in the present plans the only thinking that has been done 
is on the so-called upper dam located generally in the Big Bend area, 
where the Pecos River comes into the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Cievencer. And the Pecos is above the Falcon? 

Mr. HuGues. Yes, sir; but no construction has actually begun on 
the so-called upper dam. We have done a great deal of investigative 
work there on the site in that country, but no construction. 

Mr. CLevencer. How expensive is the completion of the dam pro- 
gram? What is the aggregate? Have you figured it out for the 
balance of the multipurpose dams? Is it four or five million dollars? 
Are there any more such dams of such a size as Falcon? 

Mr. Hucues. Iam not sure that any final estimates have been made 
on the cost of the upper dam because it would depend a great deal on 
where it is actually placed. The final decision, if the decision is ever 
made on the actual site of it, has not been made as vet. 

Mr. CLevencer. So the answer to my question is that that is still 
in the planning process? 

Mr. Huaues. In the planning stage. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. You do not have any idea what the cost would 
probably be, over-all? 

Mr. Hucues. I do net believe any figure I could give you now, sir, 
would be of any value. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Governor Aandahl. 


REVENUE FROM SALE OF POWER AND IRRIGATION WATER 


Mr. Aanpauu. How is the revenue that is received from the sale 
of power and the sale of irrigation water to be handled by your 
Department? 

Mr. HuGues. Are we speaking of the Falcon Dam? 
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Mr. Aanpaut. The Falcon Dam or any other associated project. 

Mr. Hucues. After the treaty was ratified, sir, the Department of 
State entered into an understanding with the Department of the 
Interior. We in the Department of State, or in the Boundary and 
Water Commission, will have nothing to do with the actual marketing 
of the power that is produced at Falcon Dam. That would be done 
by the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Aanpauu. Through the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. Hveues. Through the Bureau of Reclamation. Yes, sir. 
Our responsibility will end with the actual generation of the power at 
Faleon. You will notice in the case of Anzalduas our language 
proposes that that part of the benefits which are directly attributable 
to consumptive uses of water will be retmbursed to the Government by 
the water users. That language was inserted because obviously there 
will be some benefit for irrigation purposes as a result of the con- 
struction of Anzalduas, because the water will not just go right on out 
to the Gulf. So the people who would benefit from that would reim- 
burse on some ratio to be worked out, as it has not actually been 
worked out vet. 

Mr. Aanpaunu. The purpose of my question is to determine if these 
revenues will find their way back. 

Mr. Hucues. Through miscellaneous receipts to the Treasury. 

Mr. AanpAuu. To the Treasury to offset part of the cost of con- 
struction, or will it be used by the Department or the Bureau of 
Reclamation, perhaps, for additional expansion? 

Mr. Moore. I believe it is up to the Congress to decide how the 
power will be disposed of, that is, the power revenues of the dam. 

Mr. Aanpauu. It is my understanding if it is turned over to the 
Bureau of Reclamation it will handle in the routine manner they 
handle similar funds in other projects. 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. And it will eventually get back into mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury. I do not know how they would 
work that out. 

Mr. AANDAHL. That is a disputed question in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation procedure. 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AANDAHL. I am not sure what the answer is at the moment. 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. ‘Disputed’ is a very good word. 

Mr. Aanpanu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Rro GRANDE EmMerGency FLoop PRrorectrion 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 5 $30, 000 | $30, 000 $100, 000 
Prior year balance available IEA DAE ana REE: 177, 095 | 787 50, 000 


Total available for obligation eae er a 207, 095 787 150, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year oA Aas —179, 787 000 rer 


NE on aman wesw anbeee ae she 27, 308 | 159, 787 150, 000 
| a 
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uoligations by activities 
Emergency repairs: 
1951 af. . $27, 808 
1952 ; : Peas ich iiaige el Lee. eee here 


1953 as ak ei es _. 150, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estima: 
| 


Personal services: Part-time and temporary positions. - $16, 672 $50, 000 | 
Other contractual services EN 3, 258 75, 000 
Supplies and materials 7, 360 34, 787 | 
Equipment 18 


Obligations incurred ; 27, 308 150, 7 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimat: 
$2, £ 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $ 
159, 787 


Obligations incurred during year 

Total obligations . roe ; 162, 37 
Deduci unliquidated obligations, end of year , gugrais 
162, 37 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Mr. Fioop. If there is nothing further on this, we will pass to the 
on] 
Rio Grande emergency flood protection. I direct your attention to 
page 37 of the committee print and page 478 of the justifications. 
At this point, if there is no objection, we will insert pages 478 and 
) on] 

478a for the record. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 
Appropriation 1952, regular act 5 $30, (W) 
Add prior-year balance available in 1952 +$179, 787 
Deduct estimated 1952 balance available in 1953 — 5), 000 


ee! 1953 _- 
Net differefte between 1952 and 1953 


Requirements Difference, 
. | ee a increase ( 

By projects or functions | as “ay r) 
1952 ” or de- 

adjusted 1953 reo? 





$159, 787 $150, 000 — $9, 787 


Emergency repairs 
i — 50, 000 O00 


Prior-year balance available 


Net requirements 159, 787 10), 000 | 


Total estimate of appropriation, 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF PuRPOSE AND BACKGROUND 


The purpose of this appropriation is to provide funds for use in emergencics 
which may be caused by floods in the river at points in the Rio Grande canaliza- 
tion, Rio Grande rectification, and lower Rio Graide flood-control projects. The 
United States section of the Internatioual Boundary and Water Commission is 





0, 000 


(0, 000 
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charged with the operation and maintenance of the Rio Grande canalization 
project and of the United States portions of the Rio Grande rectification project 
and the lower Rio Grande flood-control project. These projects are located along 
the Rio Grande and extend as follows: The canalization project from the Caballo 
Dam in New Mexico to El Paso, Tex., a distance of about 100 miles; the rectifica- 
tion project, from El Paso, Tex., to the canyon below old Fort Quitman, a distance 
of about 88 miles; the lower Rio Grande flood-control project from Penitas to 
the Gulf, a distance of about 180 miles. ‘These projects have been constructed 
primarily for flood control and in total represent a Federal investment in works 
amounting to about $40,000,000, which protects some of the most highly developed 
irrigated areas in the United States. It is estimated that the value of the im- 
provements protected by these projects aggregates more than $400,000,000. 
The regular annual appropriations made for operation and maintenance of these 
projects cover only the amounts estimated as required under normal and average 
conditions. 

The river in the lower Rio Grande Valley is subject to both spring and fall 
floods. Some of these floods are large, the one occuring in 1932 resulting in the 
overflow of about 60,000 acres of United States land and a flood damage of over 
$1,000,000. The river through the canalization and rectification projects is 
subject to floods whenever the Elephant Butte Reservoir spills, as it did in 1942, 
and whenever flows from the uncontrolled drainage areas below the reservoir 
oecur. The 1942 flood required an expenditure in the neighborhood of $350,000 
in addition to the funds savailable to the Commission for the regular operation 
and maintenance of these projects. It may be anticipated that similar floods 
will occur in future years. With sufficient emergeney funds available, it will be 
possible to prevent continuing damage to the Government levees and structure, 
and the cost of repairs will be lessened. The experience in 1942 demonstrates 
the extent of damage that may be caused by severe floods; and, while there is 
no dependable way to forecast disasters of this kind, it is believed that not less 
than $150,000 should always be available for such eventuality. 


PRIOR-YEAR BALANCE AVAILABLE 


Mr. Fioop. Those pages indicate for the 1952 appropriation you 


had $30,000, and the 1953 request is for $100,000, which indicates an 
increase of $70,000. Again I would ask you, as I did on this kind of 
thing before, what do you think would be the estimate for the amount 
that would be available on June 30 of this year from your prior 
appropriations, both into 1952 and 1953? Give me both figures as 
of the budget period, Mr. Wilber, and as of February 1. 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Chairman, the 1951 funds carried forward to the 
current fiscal year amounted to $179,787. The amount expected to 
be available from this year for 1953 operations amounts to $50,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Could you add anything for the last 5 months? 

Mr. Witsper. We would be glad to prepare a current report for you. 

Mr. FLtoop. Would it amount to $70,000, by any extraordinary 
coincidence? 

Mr. Winser. It might, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FLoop. I thought it might. That is the suggested increase 
also, is it not? 

Mr. Wiuper. Yes, sir. It is actually a decrease. 

Mr. Fioop. What is a decrease? 

Mr. Wivsper. What is available. In other words, we are asking a 
total of $100,000 be available as against $159,000. 

Mr. Fioop. But that isn’t what I say. 

Mr. Wiser. I agree with what vou said, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. These are your figures. Do you care to comment on 
this particular matter? 

Mr. HuGues. Well, Mr. Chairman, I remember very well what you 
said last year about this item. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; so do I. 
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PURPOSE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Huaues. I can only add that, as you know, it is the stand-by 
fund that we have for emergency work when damage is done by floods 
on the Rio Grande. That is a stand-by authority as we do not pay 
for those flood damages out of regular operation-and-maintenance 
money or out of the regular construction money. This is the fund 
out of which we make necessary repairs as a result of flood damages 
on the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Froop. What do you want that much for then? ITs not this 
just another educated guess? ITs not this a wing and a prayer caleu- 
lation? Is something this bad going to happen? 

Mr. Hucues. Your guess on that one, Mr. Flood, would be just 
as good as ours. It would be just as good. 

Mr. Froop. You should never say that. 

Mr. Witser. | think traditionally we have attempted to maintain 
the fund at roughly $100,000 to take care of any emergency situation. 

Mr. FLioop. You mean there is something magical about nice, 
round, fat figures. Is there anvthing sacred about $100,000? 

Mr. Wiiser. Not particularly, except in the judgment of the 
Commission they felt that much should be available to take care of 
emergency situations. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you want to make a factual statement on that? 


PAST EMERGENCIES AND POSSIBILITY OF NEW FLOOD SITUATIONS 


Mr. Preston. You had a bad experience in 1942, did you not? 

Mr. Huaurs. Yes, sir. In 1938, again, and in 1932 we had bad 
floods. I might add parenthetically here that one never knows, of 
course, but you have begun to get in the Rio Grande watershed now 
an abnormally high pile-up of snow. I mean, I think it is up to 
probably 150 inches in part of the Rio Grande watershed. You had 
recently a flood on the Gila River in Arizona. Of course, we know 
all about the floods in California. Maybe the drought in this area is 
broken. That is a guess that we can only make. The spring run-off 
is not likely to overflow Elephant Butte, I do not think, but certainly 
coming down through the arroyos that lead into the Rio Grande, both 
on the Mexican side and our side, you could get a considerable damage 
very quickly. 

Mr. Foon. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLevencer. Ordinarily in some of that Gila country frogs 
have to be of legal age before they learn to swim, do they not? 

Mr. Huaues. It could be, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGer. You figure this item will be plenty big enough 
and you will not spend it if you do not need it. Is that right? 

Mr. Hucues. That is right. We would spend it only if we need it. 
As I said, we do not use regular operating money or construction 
money for this. If the damage is directly attributable to a flood and 
it is an emergency situation then this is the account out of which we 
pay it. However, the regular operation and maintenance of these 
projects does not come out of it. 





ABSORPTION IN FUTURE THROUGH SALE OF POWER 


Mr. CLevencer. What is contemplated if you complete this and 
get into the business of assigning power? Would not a charge like 
that be a legitimate charge against that project? 

Mr. Hucuers. You mean to be included in the rate base for the 
distribution of the power? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Huacues. | think good accounting would dictate that. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. You ought to do away with this then when 
you get far enough along so that you begin to sell power. I think 
you ought to begin to pay expenses then. 

Mr. Hugues. We like to hope that eventually that is the way it 
would work out. 

Mr. CLtevencer. That is all. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. FLoop. We will take the language changes for those three 
appropriations. First | direct your attention to the change on page 
28, which is a substitution of four passenger motor vehicles for three 
in the middle of the page about three-quarters of the way down, 
You are asking for four vehicles there instead of three. You know 
our attitude generally toward that kind of thing. Is this your hope- 
ful year or do you have some good reason for this one? This is a new 
vehicle, I gather. 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. Transportation is a tough problem out 
there, Mr. Flood. We have great distances to move, as you well 
know. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not a new vehicle, by the way. It is a replace- 
ment. 

Mr. Huaues. It is a replacement. 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose that request is made under the departmental 
purchase regulations? 

Mr. Huaues. That is right, sir. 


BANK PROTECTION PROJECT 


Mr. FLoop. On page 29 there is the inclusion of a proviso which 
reads: 

Provided, That expenditures for the Rio Grande bank protection project shall be 
subject to the provisions and conditions contained in the appropriation for such 
project as provided by the Act approved April 25, 1945. 

Mr. Huaues. That, Mr. Flood, is the same language that attaches 
to the bank protection that was carried under the “Construction” ap- 
propriation. It is an actual transfer to the “Salaries and expenses’’ 
appropriation, 

PERSONAL SERVICES LIMITATION 


Mr. FLoop. On page 32 vou have a bracket in the middle of the page 
which reads: 


Of the $12,000,000 not to exceed $1,189,939 shall be available for personal 
services. 
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That is your own limitation? 
rT. bd . . . . 
Mr. HuGues. That is our personal service limitation on the con 
struction appropriation. Yes, sir. 


ANZALDUAS REIMBURSEMENT LANGUAGE 


Mr. FLoop. On page 33 there is a proviso which reads as follows: 


The Anzalduas diversion dam shall not be operated for irrigation or water 
supply purposes in the United States unless suitable arrangements have been mad: 
with the prospective water users for repayment to the Government of such por- 
tions of the cost of said dam as shall have been allocated to such purposes by the 
Secretary of State. 

There is nothing unusual about that language, is there? 

Mr. Hvucues. No, sir. That is your regular reimbursement lan 
guage. 


THurspDAY, JANUARY 31, 1952. 


AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


WITNESSES 
JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NA- 
TIONS AFFAIRS 
GEORGE M. INGRAM, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Transferred from ‘Contributions to International Organiza- 


Appropriation or estimate $508, 000 | $702, 000 | $525, 000 
| 
tions” pursuant to Public Law 45_.__- ig : a 36, 500 | 3 


_ Adjusted appropriation or estimate. ---- 544, 500 702, 000 525, 000 
Prior year balance available_..............-- i: eee Peg hes 


Total available for obligation_.__._.. . — - es 546, 381 702, 000 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ae - —40, 352 | —5,000 |. . 


525, 000 


SPEIER SUITING kc concecks wecweneamncctcans na 506, 029 | 697,000 | 





Obligations by activities 








Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


1. International Joint Commission: j | 
(a) Central staff ee : | $45, 631 | $49, 643 | $44, 000 
(6) Special and technical investigations, International | 
Joint Commission (allocation to Public Health | H | 
oe : 55, 000 58, 300 | 60, 000 
(c) Special and technical investigations, International | 
Joint Commission (allocation to Geological Sur- | | 
fe ‘ _ eins enn bates od ni cha ot 107, 887 125, 000 95, 000 
(d) Special and technical investigations, International | | | 
Joint Commission (allocation to Corps of En- | 
gineers)___- . hee ‘ : sf 35, 000 | 107,895 |. 
(€) Special and technical investigations, International | 
Joint Commission (allocation to Federal Power | 
RAIN 0 i die no seni cine maou a St Eee ees 
. International Fisheries Commission 45,481 | 50, 000 | 50, 000 
3. Internation®l Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission - _------ | 127, 963 | 156, 350 140, 000 
. International Boundary Commission Ss 89, 067 | 81, 632 | 76, 000 
. Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission... - - - ae oie : 60, 000 | 60, 000 


Ditinetinns tanmend no ce ks 506,029 | 697,000 | 


525, 000 











Object classification 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Total number of permanet positions - 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. _- 
Part-time and temporary positions 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__- 


Payment above basic rates___- 


Total personal services 
Travel. a a6 
Transportation of things_- 
Communication services. 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services. __- 
Supplies and materials___- 
Equipment. ___.-. ‘ 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- 
Taxes and assessments. . 


Obligations incurred 
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Obligations by objects 





1951 actual 


$76, O80 
11, 761 


7, 364 


, 208 


3, 884 | 


160 
724 
447 
1, O80 
595 


ALLOCATION TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ___- 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions : 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 
Travel 7 Se 
Communication services. __- 

Rents and utility services ___ 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services --.._..__- 


Obligations incurred 


ALLOCATION TO FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Total number of permanent positions. _- 
Average number of all employees-- 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: __ 
Permanent positions. _............ 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services............-- 


Travel eogae 
Transportation of things 
Communication services... _. 
Rents and utility services __. 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractnal services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment... ia 

Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


55, 000 | 


1952 estimate 


$88, 730 


11, 930 | 


262, 350 
150 


397, 625 


35, 350 | 
180 | 


35, 530 | 


500 | 


R50 
2, 800 
4, 285 


50 | 


58, 300 | 


| 1953 estimate 


$7, 393 
GS-10.5 


$88, 070 
9, 575 
331 
6,315 


104, 291 
11, 865 
200 

1, 025 
450) 

550 

3, 689 
1, 050 
730 
246, 000 
150 


370, 000 


$37, 050 
180 


37, 230 
10, 420 


4, 285 
50 


60, 000 
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Obligations by objects— 


Continued 


Object classification | 1951 actual 
| 


ro 


| 1952 es 








| 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT OF | 
THE ARMY | 


Total number of permanent positions | 8 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average number of all employees 5 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 


Average salary $4, 287 
Average ¢radk GS-7.4 


01 Personal services 


Permanent posit 
Part-time and temporary positions 1, 200 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week bas¢ 








‘Total personal services 20, 950 

02 Travel =n) 
03 ‘Transportation of thing SOO 
04 Communication services 500 
05 Kents and utility services 00 
07 Other contractual servie 9, 100 
08 Supplies and materials 2, 000 
Obligations incurred 35, 000 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permanent positions 16 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 
Average number of all employees 17 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades | 
Average Salary $4, 008 
Average grade GS-€.4 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Payment above basic rates 











Total personal services 70, 470 
02 Travel od S,6'S 
03 Transportation of things : 291 
04 Communication services - 6S! 
05 Rents and utility services ___- 109 
06 Printing and reproduction 5R2 





07 Other contractual services 
O8 Supplies and materials ys 
09° Equipment : 7, 251 





Obligations incurred 107, 887 


SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions 46 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions & 
Average number of all employees 15 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $191, 231 
Part-time and temporary positions | 18) 642 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
02 Travel 
03 ‘Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
5 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
7 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
15 Taxes and assessments 





Obligations incurred 506, 029 


$4, 586 
GS-7. 


$41, 356 
1, S40 


Iso 





2, OOO 
500 
200 





1, 600 


107, 895 


2n 


o> 


9 





91, 6C0 
9, ACL 
41(4) 
S00 


3, 700 
11, 000 
&, 000 


125, 000 





200 


697, 000 


timate | 1953 estimate 
| 





‘, 
x00 
600 
2, 105 
3, 000 
95, 000 
6 
19 
te 








8,015 
246, 000 
200) 


525, 000 


siete teh «aim 


+ ae 


Vv 


Cg 





600 


100 
AM) 


000 
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Analysis of erpenditures 





Unliquidated opligations, start of year .____- 


Obligations incurred during the year_._......_-- 


Deduct: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year__- 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims 


Total expenditures __- 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


account 


1951 actual 


$182, 853 


HR, SAD 


312, 368 
2, SSS 


14,074 
359, S52 


267, 320 
Qu 45, 4 





506, 029 | 


1952 estimate | 


$312, 368 


697, 000 


] OY, 268 


200, QO0 
10, 86S 


698, 500 | 


4131, 700 
2665, S00 


1953 estimate 
$500, 000 

| 525, 000 
995, 000 
300, 000 

Ss, XC 0 


516, 200 


216, 200 
300, 000 


Mr. FiLoop, Because of the witness problem, we will take the 
American sections, international commission, next. | di 
attention to page 39 of the committee print and page 479 of the 


justifications. 
480 in the record. 


(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


Appropriation, 1952 regular act._..........-.-__- 
PI 


Deduct: 


Nonrecurring activities to be completed in 1952: 
Special and technical investigations with respect to Niagara Falls 


rect) your 


If there is no objection, we will place pages 479 and 


$702, 600 


Corps of Engineers $107, 895 
Federal Power Commission S, 180 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings__ 5, 000 
~121, 075 
Base for 1953_- “ 580, 925 
Net difference between 1952 and 1953 
Requirements . 
‘ ze Difference, 
By projects or functions we increase (--) 
1952 or de- 
adjusted 1953 crease { 
1, International joint commission: 
(a United States section $49, 643 $44, 006 $5. 643 
(5) Special and technical investigations 
(Publie Health Service) 58, 300 60, 000 +1, 700 
(c) Special and technical investigations 
(Geological Survey) 125, 000 95, O00 T) 
2. International Fisheries Commission, United 
States and Canada_ 50, 000 50, 000 
3. International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commis- 
sion 156, 350 140, 000 —16 
4. International Boundary Commission, United 
States, Alaska, and Canada.__- 81, 632 76, 000 —5, 632 
5. Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission_.__..- 60, 000 60, 000 
Total requirements. .............22.-.- J 580, 925 §25, 000 54, 02 G25 
2 otal estimate of appropriation, 1053._..................................-. + 25, OK 


DECREASE 


IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. FLoop. From those pages it appears the 1952 appropriation 
was $702,000 and the 1953 request is $525,000, or a decrease of 


$177,000. 
Mr. Hickerson, do you speak 


to that? 


Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Ingram will cover that. 
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Mr. InNcram. Mr. Chairman, these are bilateral commissions. 
Most of them are with Canada, where the budget expenses are com- 
monly agreed upon, but then they are subject to the confirmation of 
each State. These are not multilateral obligations. As you have 
indicated, we are requesting a considerable decrease this year. We 
are asking for less for the United States section of the International 
Joimt Commission. We are asking for $44,000, which is a decrease 
of $5,643. 

Mr. FLoop. Directing your attention to page 479 of the justifica- 
tions, the first section on that page, those deductions I see listed there 
are actually nonrecurring items; are they not? 

Mr. InGram. It is not just a reduction of nonrecurring items. It 
means, for example, the maintenance of certain stream-gaging stations 
will be at a lower level than that which was possible this year. It 
will mean reduced travel in certain cases. The large reduction here 
of $107,895 is a nonrecurring item. That was the work of the Corps 
of Engineers with respect to Niagara Falls. There was also a non- 
recurring item of $8,180 for the Federal Power Commission, and an 
unobligated balance, estimated savings, but beyond that there are 
these other decreases bringing this $580,925 base down to a request 
of $525,000. 

Mr. Fioop. This decrease is actual then? 

Mr. Incram. That is an actual decrease; yes, sir. It is a decrease 
under the base. 

Mr. Fioop. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. CLevenGcer. This item covers our study of the love life of the 
tuna fish. I suppose they are making some progress in that? 

Mr. Froop. My powers of observation are limited on that subject 
anyhow. 

Mr. CLevencer. Anyway, it is a cut, which is refreshing. It is a 
general reduction. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, ves. This is actually a cut. 

Mr. CLevencer. Thank you. 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 31, 1952. 


PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION 
WITNESSES 


CAPT. LLOYD E. MEANY, ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OFFICE OF MARITIME TRAINING 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 
Amounts available for obligation 


| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate } $10,000,000 | $3,000,000 | ___- 
Applied to contract authorization . | —11, 000, 000 —3, 000, 000 |_....- 

Prior year balance reapproopriated 5, 434, O85 2, 660, $10 $195, 705 
Reimbursements from other accounts | 184, 024 |... 

Total available for obligation | 4, 618, 109 2, 669, S10 195, 705 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year | —2, 660. 810 —195, 705 —63, 152 
Carried to surplus , ‘ | —1, 120, &21 

Obligations incurred eee | 1, 957, 299 1, 344, 284 132, 533 

! 
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ons Obligations by activities 
om- Eas a Se TE ie Rap ra Pitti. Fr ee Pr Cina 
n of Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
oO} i i 
a ve 1. Assistance to the Philippines: | | 
\ e (a) Construction and restoration of— | 
(1) Publie roads -. stencna:]  S8;0887000 | 
mal (2) Port and harbor facilities. __ aes: 381, 000 | 
ase (6) Technical assistance in | H 
: (1) Public health facilities - cesses 13, 947 
(2) Seamanship — 183, 740 
i (3) Fisheries __- " | 7, 965 | 
lCa- 2 Housing services... ............... : E aad | 281, 727 | 
ere a 


Obligations incurred. _____- : oe men | 1, 957, 299 | 





It 














ons Obligations by objecte 
It ” ; a we 
er] Object classification 1951 actual 1952estimate 1953 estimate 
re 
Ips . 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
On- ; | 
; Total number of permanent positions Sie 208 eh ess ail pa Sats le se 
an Average number of all employees_-.-.-._-__-- ; 176 : 
are ee borin esi ; = 
Average salaries and grades: Ungraded positions at annual 
lest rates less than $4,600: Average salary $1, 240 ee Sas Eee iach 
01 Persona! services: H 
Permanent positions Pe reer SIREN bin otncnsesesk| suwacesdaaseos 
Payment above basic rates : : 13, 703 ; : 
ase bad ; 2 ee a | RN a aaa 
Potal personal services : | > Se “ati ae 
04 Communication services = bees ’ E i i eee ee a 
05 Rents and utility services _. “e : 2,311 gas 
06 ©=Printing and reproduction 31 - ae ae e 
the 07 Other contractual services. _- a 8, 348 we en 
Services performed by other agencies. __- oiled TREMOR iceananxnaaknne 
08 Supplies and materials : eee yo per eee paeens 
ect 09 Equipment , . ; ? 10 |.. sd ts soi i 
15 Taxes and assessments _- : > it Dene ees: ee a i 
sa Obligations incurred cies - 281, 727 re 
ALLOCATION TO PEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, PURLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 
Total number of permanent positions : 4 ; a 
Average number of all employees peakac Gein Serco tu. : —— 
Average salaries and grades: General schedule grades: 
Average salary : $3, 114 |. : . 3 
Average grade . : ; . : GS+4.1 A “ 
01 Personal services: Permanent positions - ae $12, 168 
02 Travel by E 397 ahee 
03 Transportation of things ; 3 4 ~ 
04 Communication services e 
06 Printing and reproduction : 
07 Other contractual services : 
08 Supplies and materials 
EF 09 Equipment i 
15 Taxes and assessments. - “ 
Obligations incurred 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent positions 20 13 15 
1 Full-time equivalent of all other positions 157 50 |.. 
ss Average number of all employees 217 V7 15 
Average salaries and grades: Grades established by sec. 216, 
Merchant Marine Act, 1986 as amended (446 U. 8. C 
me 1126) and regulations issued pursuant thereto: Average 
= salary me eit ; $2, 995 $2, $20 $3, 013 
= 01 Personal services: ‘ 
: Permanent positions $133, 960 $74, 540 
se Part-time and tempora y positions 4 100, 009 
Payment above basic rates 117, 079 38, 200 16, 350 
Total personal services. _.---.- ave 764, 1s] 272, 160 90, S90 
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Object classification 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—continued 


02 Travel Ee oe eee s 
03 Transportation of things.._.____ __ 
04 Communication services. _- ae 
05 Rents and utility services..._..-_.--___. 
06 Printing and reproduction.____..._.. 
07 Other contractual services _____- 

OS Supplies and materials ___.___- 

09 Equipment eae L 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


15 Taxes and assessments. ____- ; ae semiok 
Subtotal ¢ . ree 
Deduct amount financed from agreements included in prior 
year obligations eee 


Obligations incurred i A 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
General schednile 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions at annual rates less than $4,600 

we salary 


grades 





Aver- 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 

02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility ser 
07 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
OS Supplies and materials 
09 Equinment 
10 Lands and strueture 





ices 


Obligations incurred 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all emnlovees 

Average salaries and grades: General schedule grad¢ 
Average la 
Average gra 


’ 
e 


O1 Personal services: Permanent positions 
02 Trave!} 
03 Transportation of things 


04 Communication services 
0 Printing and reproduction 
07 , 


Other eo retral services 





OS Supplies and materials 
Obligations incurred 
SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
verage number of all employees 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time or temporary positions 


Payment above hasic rates 


Total personal services 


Obligations by objects—Continued 


1951 actual 


$177, 286 | 
600, 282 
5,119 
15, 166 | 
283 
77, 249 


1, 859, 206 





}, 998, 643 


725, 983 


on 


, 272, 660 


2n8 
363 


141 


4, O18 
195, 475 
18, 481 
5, 872 
171 

11, 438 
& 7O0 
1, (My) 
5A ALG 
», 400 
78, 794 


SSL, 000 


599 


539 


$707, 781 


310, 890 
154 sO) 


1, 173, 471 


| 
1952 estimate 


1, 290, 734 


$133, 960 


100, 000 


38, 200 


272, 160 


| 1953 estimate 











$74, 540 


16, 350 


OO. SGD 





ite 
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tenia by ete 





Object classification 





SUMMARY—continued 


02 Travel... 


1951 actual 





chime Daten $197, 363 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 


$38, 200 | 


$19, 400 


Appropriation, 1952 (for contract liquidation) -- ~ _ ~~ 


03. «Tre unsport: ition of ‘things carat 606, S78 20, 300 | 250 
04 Communication services- - 7, 000 2, 400 | 350 
05 Rents and utility services___- 28, 915 1,300 | 1, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 618 a sisi 
07 Other contractual services. eesti 3 f 94, 749 17, 596 |} 2, 254 
Services performed by other agencies_..._._-_- : 1, 000 ot 
(8 Supplies and materials_- Pye % 1, 989, 022 14, 430 { 17, 279 
09 Equipment one eee ar? 676, 839 | 370 350 
10 Lands and structures we ob en oe am ‘ 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... me 2, 827, 738 023,338 |....- 
15 Taxes and assessments.- NEE EO E U5 640 480) 
Sebtotal......-- 7, 683, 282 1, 344, 284 132, 553 
Deduct amount fin: anced from agreements includ od in prior | 
year obligations... -- = aaa aeae ; ye ee 
Obligations ineurred. .........2.....60.-2c55 : 1, 957, 299 1, 344, 284 132, 553 








Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year_...--+ : $23, 544, 254 $3, 717, 357 | $1, 1, 641 
Obligations incurred during the year_--- : 1, 957, 299 1, 344, 284 $2, 553 
25, 501, 553 5, O61, 641 1, 194, 194 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations Seeree cee 184, 024 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year ; - 3, 717, 357 1, 061, 641 94,194 
Total expenditures Je stares 21, 600, 172 


4. 000, 000 1, 100, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior-year contract j 
authorization | 3. 000, G00 
Out of new obligational authority 21, 600, 172 |: 200, 000 


5, 000 
Out of prior authorizations | | 800. O00 975, 000 


Mr. Froop. The next matter is that of the Philippine rehabilita- 
tion. I direct vour attention to page 57 of the committee print and 
page 860 of the justifications. If there is no objection, we will 
insert page 860 through page 863 of the justifications for the record, 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


$3, 000, 000 
Prior-year balance reappropriated for 1952_______- 2, 660, 810 
Applied to contract authority. .----- tise —3, 000, 000 

——— $2, 660, 810 
Deduct: 


Carried to surplus, 1952 Le: —1, 120, 821 
Proposed reappropriation for 1954- eee 63, 152 
stl —1, 183, 973 
Subtotal = , a : . 1, 476, 837 


Estimated obligations, 1952 i 


Proposed reappropriation, 1953__-_- 





96899—d52—pt. 1 22 
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BACKGROUND AND AUTHORITY 


The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 (Public Law 370) was approved by 
the President on April 30, 1946, and later amended by Public Laws 882 and 295, 
which were approved on July 21, 1948, and September 7, 1949, respectively. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1953 


The budget estimate for the fiscal year 1953 requests a reappropriation of 
$195,705 from various unobligated ageney balances. This estimate will enable the 
Department of Commerce to complete the training of the remaining two classes of 
Filipino nationals who will graduate as cadet-midshipmen in the fiscal years 1953 
and 1954. 

The following table reflects the status of funds as of June 30, 1951: 


Status of appropriated funds 


Agency | Allocations | Obligations | Expenditures 
TITLE Ill 
Bureau of Public Roads... _- ee See Seeense dass _.| $39, 488, 455 $38, 288, GS1 $32, 562, 731 
Corns of Engineers 17, 796, 418 5. 52 | 
Philinpine \ ar Damage Commission : ; | 56, 794, 888 
Public Health Service--_.-_- ; Seren Sar ae 5, 696, 000 


Maritime Activities | 823, 520 
Civil Aeronautics Administration | : 
Weather Bureau on ee 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 

Public Health Service, employees health program 
Department of State: | 





Employees housing program. ____- a oes 1, 872, 816 
Employees health program... __. ; ay 500 | 
Administrative services woes ' P : eee 21, 524 | 
Total title II_..___-. sittacche ke cabin eee SE | 138, 083, 398 | 
TITLE V | 
Department of Staft, foreign buildings ee Le 4, 000, 000 3, 918, 964 | 3, 430, 978 
Grand total, titles III and V____-. wacuacne-ee-----| 142,083,398 | 139, 708,639 | 133, 218, 245 
} 





Mr. Fioop. I gather from these pages that there is no request here 
for new money and a new appropriation. This amounts to a request 
for the appropriation of a small balance; is that it? 

Mr. Witeer. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Who is going to speak to us on that subject? 

Mr. Witzer. Captain Meany is here from the Maritime Training 
Service and he might give you any details you wish to have about the 
continuance of this program. 

Captain Mrany. Lloyd E. Meany, Office of Maritime Training, 
Maritime Administration. 

Mr. FLoop. Why would you be concerned about this? 

Captain Meany. We perform the training of these Filipino young 
men through the facilities of the Merchant Marine Cadet Corps at the 
Kings Point Academy. 

Mr. Fioop. That has been provided by act of Congress that it be 
done through your administration? 

Captain Mrany. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wivper. Under Public Law 282, Mr. Chairman, section 
3 (f), which provides for the training of a certain number of Philippine 
students to the maritime activity. 

Mr. Fioop. Do vou care to make a short statement in connection 
with this, Captain Meany? 
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Captain Meany. Nothing except that our experience with these 
young men has been highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Firoop. How many do you have now? 

Captain Meany. At the present time we have 39. 

Mr. Froop. How many have you had from the beginning? 

Captain Meany. We have graduated 47 and have lost 3. 


WORK OF THE STUDENTS UPON GRADUATION 


Mr. FLroop. What are your graduates now doing? What are some 
of them doing? 

Captain Mrany. They have been repatriated to the Philippines. 

Mr. Froop. Now that they are in the Philippines, what are they 
doing there? 

Captain Meany. They are qualified as merchant marine officers, 
either deck or engine. I have no current report on their present 
employment there. 

Mr. Fioop. Are any of them working for American lines that you 
know of? 

Captain Meany. Not that I know of, sir. They were repatriated 
as a class at graduation. 

Mr. Witrer. After graduation they will qualify for either third 
mates or third assistant engineers. 

Mr. Froop. Deck officers or engineer officers? 

Captain Meany. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You have nothing to tell us in this matter as to what 
they are now doing since they returned to the Philippines? 

Captain Meany. No, sir; [ have not. 

Mr. Froop. It would be interesting if you had that-information. 

Captain Meany. It would be, and we had contemplated trying to 
get a complete report on these present officers who completed the 
training, to see what their progress would be from year to year, if it 
were possible. 


TERMINATION OF THE PROJECT 


Mr. Fioop. This project terminates with the exhaustion of this 
fund, does it not? 

Captain Meany. It terminates with the graduation of our last 19 
cadets, which will be February 1954. There are two classes at present 
in training, one of 20 and one of 19. The 20 class graduates in Feb- 
ruary 1953 and the remainder in February 1954, 


SURPLUS TO BE RETURNED TO TREASURY 


Mr. Winser. Mr. Chairman, of the total balance in the fund as 
of the end of this year we are returning $1,120,000 to surplus, and are 
holding out $195 000 for this maritime training, of which we are asking 
you to approprh ite this vear $152,000, which will leave a balance of 
$63,000 to complete the training in 1954. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean, you are returning a certain sum to 
surplus? 

Mr. Winner. To the surplus of the Treasury. 

Mr. Froop. You have returned this $1,120,000 or are you going to 
wait until the bookkeeping is finished and return it at that time? 
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Mr. Wizser. It will be returned at the end of 1952. 

Mr. Fioop. June of 1952, you mean? 

Mr. Wivser. June 30, 1952. Our obligations for the Public Roads 
Administration during 1952, this current year, is estimated at $1,199,- 
000. That may be a slightly higher or slightly smaller figure and the 
residue will go to surplus. 

Mr. FLoop. You will have all this money in your account for this 
operation until June 1952? 

Mr. Winser. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Since you are coming to us today for the appropriation 
of a small unexpended balance and since you are going to have a sub- 
stantial amount ot funds there, why do you not limit yourself by 
language to the requested amount as long as you are not going to 
return it until the end of 1952? 

Mr. Wriner. The balance I speak of would be returned to surplus 
at the conclusion of the authority for the Public Roads Administration, 
which is this current year. As I understand it, we have to ask you 
technically to reappropriate each vear for the maritime activity. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. To prevent an inviting possibility I 
thought vou might limit vourself to that fund. 

Mr. Witser. We could do that, Mr. Chairman, I believe. 

Mr. FLoop. We have complete confidence in Mr. Wilber. 

Mr. Winper. Thank you. 

Mr. FLoop. But there are so many people in whom we do not, from 
our experience. 

THE ROAD PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. What reference did you make to the road program? 
It is completed, is it not? 

Mr. Witser. It will be completed this vear. Their estimated obli- 
gations are $1,199,474 for the current fiscal vear. For the current 
fiscal year vou appropriated $3,000,000, which was for contract liqui- 
dation entirely. 

Mr. Presron. | understand that. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN TRAINING 


How many students do you have in training? 

Captain Meany. Thirty-nine at the present time. 

Mr. Preston. And you want how much money to train those 
people for one fiscal vear? 

Mr. WinBer. $132,558 for 1953. 

Mr. Presron. That is about $4,000 apiece, is it not? 

Mr. Witser. Between three and four thousand. Yes. 

Captain Meany. Of course, that provides also for returning 20 of 
these men to their homes in the Philippines at our expense during the 
1953 fiscal vear. 

Mr. Witper. There are two classes, really. One group of 20 which 
terminates at the end of 1953, and the balance of them in 1954, so 
that there will be 20 of them returned to the Philippines this vear. 

Mr. Preston. No further questions. 

Mr. Foon. If there are no other questions we will take up the final 
item. 
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New LANGUAGE 


Mr. Fioop. The final item is new language on page 57 of the com- 
mittee print dealing with Philippine rehabilitation. That language 
deals with just what we have been talking about, Mr. Wilber, that is, 
the unobligated balance. 

Mr. Wiziser. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. But you also see from the very language that you request 
there what I mean. It says, ‘shall remain available.”” That means 
you could use it all if somebody felt so inclined, unless we put a limita- 
tion that it is not to exceed a certain portion of the unobligated balance 

Mr. Witser. Yes. I see your point. It is well taken. 

Mr. Fioop. The final item is that of general provisions. I direct 
your attention to page 68 of the committee print. We would like your 
explanation on that language, Mr. Wilber. We have gone into the 
first one, which is section 109. What about the other one? 

Mr. Wintper. Mr. Chairman, under our exchange of persons pro- 
gram the previous limitation of $10 per diem as contained in the basic 
act, Public Law 402, we have found to be not adequate to take care 
of certain leaders who are brought into this country. Accordingly, 
we requested the Bureau of the Budget to increase that per diem 
provision. 

Mr. FLtoop. From 10 to 12? 

Mr. Witser. That is correct. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, 
this is now becoming a standard provision in terms of all exchange 
programs. 

Mr. Fioop. That isall. We will adjourn until 10:30 a.m. Monday. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1952. 
PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, UNITED STATES AND PANAMA 
WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 
Amounts available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate, 1953 $53, 800 


Obligations by activities 
Payment of claims, 1953_.-~- - -- $53, 800 


Obligations by objects 


13 Refunds awards, and idemnities, 1953 $53, 800 


Analysis of expenditures 


| | 
1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 
Obligations incurred during the year : ; $53, 800 
Expenditures out of current authorizations xs , ne pears Pee j 53, 800 
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Mr. Fioop. The next item is ‘Payment of claims, United States 
and Panama.” I believe this is a new appropriation, is it not? 

Mr. Wixser. This is a new appropriation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FLoop. Without objection, we will insert in the record at this 
point page 61 of the committee print which contains the language of 
the item and from volume III of the justifications pages 864, 864—A 
and 865. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


PAYMENT or claims, UniteEp STATES AND PANAMA 


For the settlement of claims as authorized by the claims convention between the 
United States and Panama, signed January 26, 1950, approved by the Senate of the 
United States August 9, 1950, ratified by the President of the United States August 
18, 1950, and ratified by Panama and entered into force October 11, 1950; $ : 
to remain available until expended. 


PRESS PANS OO) ord is ho eS che oes Bhs Selene ss sopciases en 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


Appropriation, 1952 regular act (base for 1953)....................-.-...---.-.-- 
Net difference between 1952 and 1953: 


| i 
| , P 
| Requirements | Difference 


increase (+) 
or de 
1952 | 1953 | crease (—) 


By projects or functions Se ae eee 


Payment of claims__-....--.--- Phd Coy Sl an) UAE Re oon $53, 800 | +$53, 800 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1953_._._- eR EE Mtl ye EAN ap RN eR $53, 800 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


This appropriation is necessary to provide funds to settle claims of certain 
Panamanian nationals against the United States as agreed in the claims conven- 
tion of October 11, 1950. 

1953 estimate__.______ b thee eee Bee coh Gok eae _ $53, 800 
Increase ae eee 53, 800 


JUSTIFICATION 


A claims convention between the United States and Panama, signed January 
26, 1950, and which became effective October 11, 1950, provided for the settlement 
between the two Governments of certain claims of United States nationals against 
the Republic of Panama and the claims of certain Panamanian nationals against 
the United States. 

The $53,800 requested to be appropriated is required to settle the claims of the 
Panamanian nationals against the United States. 

Mr. Fioop. I observe from the language of this new appropria- 
tion item that it deals with the settlement of claims between the 
Republic of Panama and this Nation. Mr. Wilber, for the benefit 
of the committee, will you give us a brief history of this matter? 

Mr. Wivpur. Surely, Mr. Chairman. 


HISTORY OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Fioop. What is the legislative history? 

Mr. Wivper. By a convention which was signed in Panama on 
January 26, 1950, there was an agreement reached between the two 
governments regarding several types of claims, both those of American 





nationals against the Government of Panama and those of Panamanian 
nationals against the United States Government. 

Mr. Fioop. This has been kicking around here for some time, has 
it? 

Mr. Witner. Yes. It goes back in one instance to claims which 
arose in 1906, concerning a fire in the Malambo section of Panama. 
Another item had to do with injuries to six United States soldiers. 

Mr. FLoop. Is this the treaty that was brought about during the 
last administration of Arias? 

Mr. Witser. I am not sure about that. The injuries to these 
soldiers occurred in 1915. Then there were certain land claims that 
developed in 1931. This convention regarding the settlement of 
those three types of claims produced an over-all amount of some 
$403,000. 

Mr. Firoop. What were some of the distinguishing attributes of 
some of these land claims? What was the nature of them? As | 
remember it, there were certain outstanding claims there. 

Mr. Winner. One at El Encanto, whereby certain Americans pre- 
sumably gained title to land in good faith and the Panama Govern- 
ment challenged the validity of the title. Therefore it became a sub- 
ject of claim by United States nationals. In total, the grand sum of 
the claims comes to something like $403,000 of which $53,800 repre- 
sents the amount of claims held by Panama nationals against the 
United States. In making settlement the Panama Government paid 
over to this Government the net difference or $349,356. Therefore 
we have to have this money appropriated in order to settle the amount 
of American claims which in the aggregate is $403,000. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the number of the report from the Foreign 
Affairs Committee on this? 

Mr. Winper. I do not have that report at hand but I have here a 
copy of the convention. 

Mr. Fioop. For the purpose of tying these matters together, atten- 
tion is directed to a State Department publication entitled, ‘‘Treaties 
and Other International Acts, Series 2129.” ‘‘Claims: Convention 
between the United States of America and Panama.”’ This is Depart- 
ment of State Publication 4027, 1951. 

Mr. Wivser. In effect, we are asking that this sum of $53,800 be 
appropriated to settle the claims of Panamanians against the United 
States. But since it is treated as an offset to claims of American 
nationals against Panama, Panama has turned over to the United 
States a net amount to be applied against the claims due American 
nationals against the Government of Panama. 

Mr. FLtoop. Then you are satisfied that there is no doubt concerning 
treaty reciprocity? 

Mr. Witser. Not at all. Panama has already settled half of the 
amount due us and there is a stipulation for the balance to be paid over. 

Mr. Froop. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Is there any part of this $53,800 for administrative 
purposes? 

Mr. Wirper. No; none at all. Nor is there any provision under 
this convention for deduction for deposit into the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. Marsuauu. And you have settled approximately half of the 
American claims? 

Mr. Wirser. No. Panama has paid over half of the $349,000 
representing the net amount due against the $403,000. 
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Mr. MarsnHauu.. Rather briefly, can you tell me what some of these 
claims are that these Panamanians have had against the United 
States? 

Mr. Wiisner. They were for damages sustained by Panamanians 
as a result of certain fumigations by the United States Army Medic al 
Corps on property of these Panamanians. I believe that is the total 
basis for the Panamanian claims. 

Mr. Marsuati. How many individual claims are involved in the 
$53,800? 

Mr. Wiirer. There are 45 Panamanian claims. With respect 
American claims the International Claims Commission has of record 
right now some 334 claimants they have been able to identify as 
potential cases to be handled. 

Mr. Marsuauu. That is all. 

Mr. CLevencer. This is a nonrecurring item. This will settle 
these claims and that is the end of it? 

Mr. Witner. Under this convention; that is correct, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is all. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1952. 
WORKING CAPITAL FUND 
WITNESS 


WILLIAM D. WRIGHT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF OPERATING FACIL- 
ITIES 
Amounts available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate, 1953 $500,000. 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Obligations incurred during the year ‘ $500, 000 


Expenditures out of current authorizations enero in re- 
volving funmd)........- CANES in eee : 500, 000 


Mr. Fioop. The next matter we shall take up is the ‘ Working 
capital fund,” which is a new item to be found at page 62 of the 
committee print. The amount is $500,000. 

If there is no objection, we shall insert in the record pages 866 
through 869 in support of this item. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 
Appropriation, 1952 regular act (base for 1953)... ..__- 


Net difference between 1952 and 1953: 


Requirements Difference. 
; _ eC ‘ce Geememene |. ee, 
By project or function or de- 





| 

| 1952 | 1953 | crease (—) 
. . | 
Investment in revolving fund_..__.._- i 


= $500, 000 | +-$500,000 +-$500, 000 





Veil callinkis at abeeniaatin. 1953. See Se De es LE TD ee Oe ee ae 500, 000 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The following new language is proposed: 

“For the establishment of a working capital fund, to be available witho.: 
fiscai-year limitation, for the maintenance and operation of a central supp! 
service for the purchase and shipping of supplies and equipment for which stocks 
thereof may be maintained to meet, in whole or in part, the requirements of the 
Department of State; $500,000. Said fund shall be reimbursed from availab) 
funds of bureaus, offices, and Foreign Service posts for the cost of the supplic- 
furnished or services rendered: Provided, That any stocks of such supplies an! 
equipment on hand or on order on June 30, 1952, under annual appropriations of 
the Department shall also be used to capitalize said fund.” 

The proposed language will provide a revolving fund which will permit the 
Department to operate and maintain a continuous central supply and equipment 
service to its constituent organizations. The using organizations will reimburse 
this fund for the costs of all supplies reeeived. The integrity of the fund will be 
maintained at all times in the form of cash, inventory, or accounts receivable, 


JUSTIFICATION 


In a move to decentralize operating authority and make each component unit 
of the Department more immediately accountable for its fiscal operation, tl. 
Department in fiscal year 1952 decentralized its fund-control procedure. One of 
the results of this decentralization has been to affect drastically the procedure 
followed by the Office of Operating Facilities (OOF) of the Department in its 
world-wide procurement program. 

Formerly an annual allotment was made to this Office to purchase and stock a 
large number of supply and equipment items. As these were requisitioned by the 
Foreign Service posts and Department offices, they were simply shipped from 
inventory or purchased out of the central account if not then in stock. 

Under the new procedure a large portion of the money for purchase of supplies, 
and nearly all the money for purchase of equipment (for Foreign Service posts), 
is allotted directly to the individual posts rather than to OOF. This arrangement 
poses certain administrative difficulties. On the equipment side, OOF has no 
central fund and cannot make purchases until it has accumulated a sizable 
number of individual requisitions from field posts. On the supply side, a moderate 
purchasing reserve has been provided by allotment to OOF, but, since the allot- 
ment is out of annual appropriation funds, it expires at the end of each fiscal vear 

In order to plan an adequate long-range supply program, to take advantage of 
opportunities to acquire items at favorable prices when the opportunity arises, 
and to carry out an orderly process of financing acquisition and shipment, it is 
necessary that a continuing fund unaffected by fiscal-vear limitations be available. 

Furthermore, the Department can far more accurately account for the supplies 
and equipment used by each organizational unit and activity if the respective 
organizational units and activities are required to operate on a pay-as-thev-go 
basis. Under a no-vear revolving-fund arrangement, OOF will in effect be the 
storekeeper and will charge using units’ allotments as requisitions are filled. 

In fiseal year 1951 administrative supplies and equipment totaling approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 were purchased in the United States for shipment to field post: 
overseas. Annual purchases in the United States are expected to continue at 
about this same level. Assuming a turn-over in the working-capital fund of four 
times a vear, the request of $500,000 as initial cash appropriation to the fund is 
the minimum required to supply the field posts. In addition to the $509,009 
appropriation, it is estimated that $200,000 in inventory will be covered into the 
fund at the beginning of the fiscal vear, making a total of $700,009 initial working 
capital. This would provide supplies and equipment totaling $2,800,090, which 
is slightly less than the amount obligated in 1951. 

For the reasons cited above, it is believed that the supply and equipment! 
problem can be met more efficiently and expeditiously, and more accurate ac- 
counting data can be provided, through the use of a working-e apital fund. Pre 
eedent for the establishment of such an account exists in the Department of 
Agric ulture Appropriation Act for 1944 and in Chapter IV: Agriculture, page 77 
of the General Appropriation Act of 1951. In each case the fund was established 
by appropriation language without prior authorizing legislation. 

It is proposed during the first year of operation to use the fund only for the 
Foreign Service side of the Department's operation. As experience is acquired 
under that system, determination will be made as to the advisability of applying 
this system to domestic operation. 
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Mr. Fioop. The estimate of the appropriation is $500,000. As 
stated, this is a new item; is that correct? 

Mr. Wiuser. That is correct. Mr. Wright will testify on this. 

Mr. Fioop. This is nonrecurring item; is that right? 

Mr. Wriacur. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. Do you have something to say about this? 

Mr. Wricur. I think it 1s covered in the justification. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope that is so. That is a very careful statement, 
and I am sure of it, having read many of them. Do you want to 
add anything to explain this item? 

Mr. Wriaeur. It puts us in the active merchandise business and 
puts the various posts that we have throughout the world on their 
merit, dollarwise, as far as obtaining supplies and equipment. It 
allows the State Department to make purchases in volume to supply 
these posts overseas. 


AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE FOR FUND 


Mr. Fioop. On the theory established by Woolworth and Kirby, 
and so forth, that this kind of mass purchasing of merchandise 
probably saves money for somebody. But where is the authority for 
this? How did you come up.with this one? Who gave birth to this? 

Mr. Wixser. I think I might amplify that a bit. The Bureau of 
the Budget for some time has been encouraging us to establish more 
of a cost-accounting approach to the operation of our Foreign Service 
missions. 

Mr. Fioop. That is commendable, but among its many other 
duties and its encroachment upon the jurisdiction of everybody else, 
is the Bureau of the Budget now legislating for the Congress? 

Mr. Wiser. Not at all, sir. We ‘merely picked up their idea, with 
which we agreed. In the past year we have attempted to decentralize 
to the posts the responsibility for effective, efficient, and economical 
procurement. 

Mr. Fioop. I hasten to embrace that as being eminently to be 
commended. But are you certain there is authority for this? We 
are sitting here as a subcommittee for this Department. 

Mr. Wiser. We have no basic legal authority for this except by 
way of precedent which, I believe, would not stand up. 

Mr. Fioop. Which includes the mores and customs, I suppose? 

Mr. Witper. This sort of a fund has been operated very effectively 
by the Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture, 
the Federal Security Agency, and so forth. In other words, it is 
something that is used in order to bring about economical procurement, 
which can be handled through a fund to be reimbursed through appro- 
priated funds of the various using agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Fioop. My reaction to that is that that can be intelligently 
debated, but I was wondering about the legislative authority upon 
which to predicate action of this kind by this committee. 

Mr. Witper. As I just indicated, we only have a precedent in the 
case of Agriculture at least and there have been other funds established 
also without basic legislative authority. 

Mr. FLoop. It is an interesting practice, the Constitution to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I suppose. This is like walking across 
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Niagara Falls on a rope. It is a good idea whether it works or not; it 
is still a good idea. 
Mr. Witser. It is very effective in terms of administration of this 
kind of operation. 
OPERATION OF FUND 


Mr. Froop. Do you wish to detail some classic examples of how 
this would work, or take us through one operation as exhibit A for 
additional suppert of your prepared justification? I, for one, am 
clearly aware of what it means. Do you want to add anything 
further to it? 

Mr. Wricur. I might add this one thing, Mr. Chairman. In 
filling a requisition that comes in from the Foreign Service, in the last 
part of a fiscal year, we would not be able to recover the moneys that 
we would require the post to pay into this revolving fund unless 
we had a true revolving fund, because the requisition would come in 
very late in the fiseal year and we would not be able to respend that 
money and therefore we would not have an intelligent buying program, 

Mr. FLoop. Is this a sound and approved business practice? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it economical? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witser. On that point I might add—— 

Mr. Froop. Well, is it economical? 

Mr. Witzer. Oh, ves, definitely. 

Mr. Fioop. Has this, as far as you know, saved any money for the 
departments who have been using it? 

Mr. Wiiser. [am sure that they would attest that it has. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this a situation analogous to the one under which 


they operate? 
Mr. Winner. Exactly. 
Mr. Firoop. How long have they been doing so? 
Mr. Witser. Agriculture since 1944. 
Mr. FLoop. Why have you fellows waited so long? 


ALLOTMENT DECENTRALIZATION AND EFFECT ON PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Wiiser. In the past, under our previous plan of allotment 
operation, it has not been an important matter. Unless we tried to 
isolate costs by using office, it is not a very important operation. 

Mr. Froop. Now you are tagging every office with its own use of 
funds? 

Mr. Witser. That is correct, and particularly the Foreign Service. 
We have not so far gone into that in the Department, but that is 
under consideration. 

Mr. Fioop. But for every Foreign Service post, you are tagging 
them? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. When did you start that? 

Mr. Witser. We decentralized the allotments this year, but it has 
hampered Central Procurement, because of the need of holding up 
a reserve of funds that should be used in the operation for purposes 
of building up the supply in warehouse. 
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Mr. Wricur. Formerly the moneys were all turned over to the 
Division of Central Services and they would do the buying and dis- 
tribute the merchandise. Now the moneys have been given out to 
the field posts so that the Division of Central Services has no money 
with which to procure stock. That is why a revolving fund is essen- 
tial to this kind of an operation. 

Mr. Witper. I wanted to add this point, that we recently had a 
joint project with the General Accounting Office and the Bureau of the 
Budget in terms of improving our property management and our 
fiscal operations. GAO has approved this plan of operation as being 
an effective step toward improved administration. 

Mr. Froop. GAO has approved this, even though there is no law 
for it. 

Mr. WriBer. That is correct; in principle. 

Mr. FLroop. You hasten to add. 

Mr. Wiser. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, this is a great way to run a railroad. However, 
is there anything the matter with this idea? What is the matter with 
it? 

Mr. Witter. Not a thing, 

Mr. Fioop. You like it? 

Mr. Witser. Very definitely. This fund would be maintained at 
the $500,000 level, so that at all times the accounts receivable plus 
the stock would equal the $500,000 and there would be complete 
integrity in the fund. And our administration would be improved. 

Mr. Fioop. I am conversant with the operation of this kind of a 
fund. 

EFFECT ON REPORTING DATA 


* Mr. Humenstne. We are making a conscientious effort to find out 
how much each one of these posts costs to maintain. I think it is 
very important if you are ever going to administer this properly. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with that. 

Mr. Humecstne. I think it is very important to break down to the 
last dollar what it costs to operate a post so we should be able to tell 
the Appropriations Committee within a dime how much it costs to 
operate post X. | think that is highly important in many ways. 

We have to do it also in connection with the administration of one 
of these pieces of legislation which goes all over the world; for instance, 
internal-security legislation. That piece of legislation goes into every 
fiber of the work of the Foreign Service; every post, wherever you 
have a visa or passport or security problem. 

We want to get that down so that we can come to vou and say, 
“This is exactly what it costs to operate post A, B, C, or D,” and once 
we get that, we will have a better basis for administering the Foreign 
Service and the Department. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, as a dollar item it is nonrecurring? 

Mr. Hume sine. Actually it is not only nonrecurring but the fund 
itself is stable. The $500,000 is in there either in money or in kind 
from here on out. 

Mr. Fioop. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 
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DECENTRALIZED SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Preston. I am not so sure that I am sold on this idea. Why 
at this late date do you gentlemen find it so necessary to find out 
how much it costs to keep these embassies in supplies and materials? 
A good cost accounting system would have established that a long 
time ago. 

Mr. Humetsine. We are now in the process, and have been for 
the past couple of years, of changing our system. For example, as 
has been explained, I believe, formerly everything was controlled on a 
central basis. What we have done now is to delegate to the regional 
bureaus certain authority, and we have given them money which the 
spend in that way directly at their posts. In other words, they do 
not come to the central organization. It is an attempt to get on a 
cost accounting basis for everything we do. 

You may say that we should have done this 10 vears ago or 20 
years ago, but just because we should have done it 10 years ago or 20 
vears ago does not mean that it is not a good idea now. 

Mr. Preston. That may be, but it causes me to be a little more in- 
quisitive about it. 

Mr. Humeustne. Well, I think vou should be. 

Mr. Preston. Because you did not do it 10 years ago and vou do 
want to do it now. Now, under this system I believe I understood 
you to say you delegate funds to the posts and let them purchase 
their own supplies? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. If merchandise is cheap at that 
particular post, they could go ahead and expend the money in that 
particular country. However, if that ts not feasible, they can come 
to the United States and get us to furnish the supplies to them and 
we will do that. But they have so many dollars with which to con- 
duct their business. 

Mr. Preston. Who will bear the cost of shipping, for instance? 

Mr. Wricur. That is chargeable to the post. 

Mr. Presron. And you people will be $500,000 ahead of us on this 
deal all the time; is not that correct? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct; there would be $500,000 in a fund 
that would be available and if we were ever liquidated, that money 
would be there. 

Mr. Witner. But it would not be available for operations, genera! 
operations. It would be specifically for this purpose of establishing 
stocks of goods. 

Mr. Preesron. I know that; that it would be specifically for this 
purpose. But let us assume that in | year we cut the Foreign Service 
or the State Department generally very sharply on supplies and 
materials. Do I understand now that this fund would only be used 
to the extent indicated by the cut that the Appropriations Committee 
made in the fund? 

Mr. Humeusine. It could not affect the fund. 

Mr. Presron. Would it affect the supplies on hand? 


OPERATION OF THE FUND 


Mr. Humeusinre. No; because they are not allowed to buy more 
supplies than we have money appropriated in any one year. In othe: 
words, the integrity of the fund has to be maintained. You cannot 
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draw it down below the $500,000 mark. For instance, suppose you 
appropriated to us $300,000. We could not spend the $300,000 and 
then nick the fund for an additional $200,000 to the extent where we 
would have a $500,000 expenditure in 1 year, because that would not 
be authorized. All that you authorize in any one year is what you 
appropriate and if that was $300,000, then it would be $300,000. 


SOURCE OF SAVINGS 


Mr. Presvon. Just where will the dollars be saved in this deal? 

Mr. Humetsrne. The dollars will be saved to this extent, that 
instead of buying supplies on a piecemeal basis, you will be buying 
your supplies i in large amounts, and keeping them in this sustained 
operation, and shipping them out into the field at their request. 
In other words, you do not do it on a piecemeal basis. Instead of 
buying let us say one desk, you might buy 10 desks and have those 
desks available so that when the requisitions come in for them, 
vou have them there. The history of such a fund in those agencies 
which have had it demonstrates that it is a more economical way of 
handling this kind of business. 

Mr. Wricur. The desk example is a perfect example. Let us say 
that some small post needs one desk and they send in a requisition 
for one desk. We would have to purchase one desk, unless we had 
this revolving fund. If we had the revolving fund, we know that 
during the course of the vear we would get many requisitions, let us 
say requisitions for 100 desks, and therefore we would buy 100 desks 
and have them on hand in advance of receiving a requisition for one 
desk. And in that way we would get a better price. 

Mr. Humeustne. You would get a better price and you would get 
better merchandise. 

Mr. Wricutr. We would get a better price buying in units of 100 
than in buying only one. If we bought only one, we would be dealing 
strictly in the retail market. 

Mr. Preston. I think it is generally true that vou can get a better 
‘ay e when vou are buying in quantity, but so far as the example cited 
by Mr. Humelsine is concerned, if any post needed one desk, I hope 
that they would have sense enough to buy it in whatever country they 
are located instead of ordering it from Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wricut. That is correct, but there are many places, many of 
our posts are located in places where merchandise of this kind is not 
available at all and it would cost a great many dollars in some parts 
of the world to get such material. In some parts of the world we have 
furniture made. We are having furniture made today in Paris. Mr. 
King ean talk considerably to that point, if you wish, and I can speak 
about it, if vou wish. We have had a good many thousands of dollars 
worth of furniture purchased from a furniture factory in Paris which 
las been in the piano-manufacturing business for perhaps 100 vears. 
We are buying quality desks for less than we can get them in the 
United States. But there is a limit to that. But we have been doing 
that for quite some time. 

Mr. Hume sine. I| think it should be pointed out that in this case 
we are using credits for that purpose. 

Mr. Wriaur. That is correct. That is being done with blocked 
currencies. 
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MARK-UP TO ORDERING OFFICE 


Mr. Preston. I want a very frank answer to this question: How 
much of a mark-up do vou fellows operate on in dealing with these 
various subdivisions of the State Department? 

Mr. Wricur. I think probably Mr. Johnstone could speak to that. 
You would have to get enough to take care of breakage and pilferage, 
which are very small, but there would be a loss of that kind that 
would occur from time to time. How much would you suggest would 
be a proper mark-up? Do vou think 1 or 2 percent would do it? 

Mr. Jounsrone. [ would say 2 or 3 percent on the average. That 
is a factor that we would have to adjust. 

Mr. Witser. There would be no service charge for rendering the 
procurement service, 

Mr. Preston. There is nothing to prevent vou from increasing the 
mark-up and increasing the size of the revolving fund to a million 
dollars; is there? 

Mr. Wricur. There is nothing to prevent it except the integrity 
of the people who would be working with the fund. We say that 
this fund would be maintained at $500,000, 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Preston. I yield. 

Mr. Froop. What about the people to run the fand? Are you 
going to chisel any there? 

Mr. Witsper. They would be the same people who are presently 
operating the procurement operation. In other words, it would be 
the same operation as we have now in terms of procurement and 
warehousing. 

Mr. FLoop. No new money? 

Mr. Winser. None at all. 


PLANNING AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Presron. The fallacy of this thing ts that if vou are going to 
allocate dollars and cents to your posts and they make the decision 
as to what to buy, whether locally or from the State Department 
storehouse, vou are still not going to know how much vou will have 
to buy in terms of volume, because vou do not know whether they are 
going to buy from you or whether they are going to buy locally. 

Mr. Wricur. We have been doing it this vear on a complete basis, 
because there are some things that these posts have to get in the 
United States. We know that posts in Africa, for instance, are going 
to have to order from the United States such things as carbon paper 
and paper clips and ink, which products are not available in their 
markets at all. They are available sometimes in some of the very 
large cities, but usually at a greater cost, a considerably greater cost. 

Mr. Preston Let us say that the regular appropriation is $500,000. 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. There is nothing to prevent vou from allocating 
half of that money to the posts and retaining $250,000 as a revolving 
fund as a central supply fund with which to purchase supplies; is 
there? 

Mr. Wricur. There is a big reason why we have not been able to 
do that and that is that the general cost of merchandise that we send 
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out to these posts has increased about 25 percent and we unfortunately 
have been working in recent vears on rather limited funds for supply. 
Although there is nothing to stop us from doing that, we have been 
hard-pressed to get by, if | may use that term, because of a shortage 
of monev in the supply field. As vou probably know, the prices have 
increased considerably in the supply field during the past 5 or 4 vears. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Disalle would not agree with that. 

Mr. Wintsper. We have some awfully good examples 

Mr. Hume sine. We can provide Mr. Disalle figures based on our 
experience, 

Mr. Winer. Mr. Prestoa’s suggestion actually has been followed 
to a very limited extent this vear; but when vou appropriate say 
$500,000 for supplies, that is for the actual consumption of that much 
worth of supplies for operations within a vear. 

Mr. Hume sine. That would mean they would have to operate on 
» hand-to-mouth basis. 

Mr. Winner. Aed if vou reserve $250,000 of it in order to establish 
this central stock, ta effect vou have taken that much out of consum- 
able operations during the vear and that is the real handicap ta trying 
to do this without a workiwe fund. 

Mr. Preston. You are just making them buy from vou half 
their supplies 

Wrieur. We might tell them, ‘We are sending vou bottles of 

k, but we are not seadiag vou blotters”: but they may want blotters. 
You see, we are dealiog on a world-wide basis and it would be very 
difficult to do as vou suggest, because there would be a shortage of 
money. With respect to some items vou cannot anticipate vour 
requirements too accurately. You eannot anticipate each re quisition 
that vou are going to receive. We cannot know what the volume is 
going to be im all rstances 

Mr. Presron. That is all 


EFFICIENCY IN PROCUREMENT 


Mir. Marsnaue. Do TL understand that one of the purposes of this 
fund is that vou may - more efficient in buying? 

Mr. Wricar. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Marsuane. Am ' to infer by that that the Department of 
State has pot been efficient because vou could not buy in quantity 
up to this time? 

Mr. Wricur. Not as efficient as we might be if we had a larger 
amount of dollars with which to make expenditures at one time, 

Mr. Witser. That is particularly true under the new plan of oper- 
ations whereby we try to have the maximum operating funds out 
at the post rather than to maintain a central supply fund. 

Mir. Marsnaup. Are vou basing vour suggestion partly on the rising 
cost of supplies so that vou might be able to take advantage of greater 
quantity purchasing in a rising market if you had a fund which vou 
could use with which to purchase supplies? 

Mr. Wricur. That is very true. Tt isa fact that the cost of paper 
of some types has increased over LOO percent in the last 12 months. 
There would have been a saving, if we had known how much we were 
voing to use, which we might well know. If we had had money to 
buy a certain quantity of that kind of paper, there obviously would 
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have been a saving. Of course, in a falling market you would hav» 
another proposition. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. | was just wondering about that. I was wonder- 
ing what would happen if you were in a falling economy. That 
would be troublesome in operating with a fund. You would be 
billing your people at a cost of material which you had on hand 
which would be above the current market when they ordered it. 

But this is the only way you can protect your fund. 

Mr. Wrieur. That is correct, sir. We have been in an upward 
spiral for a considerable number of years. Also, we do not buy « 
year’s supply of any kind of merchandise. We usually stick to 3 to 
6 months’ supply. Good merchandising does not call upon us to 
buy a vear’s supply. That does not make sense, because you ma\ 
get into too much trouble that way. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Could you tell this committee what has been th: 
experience of the Department of Agriculture with their revolving 
fund? Have they been able to add to it, or have they dissipated it? 

Mr. Wricur. | am sorry, sir; | could not say about their actual 
operation. 


MAINTAINING EVEN LEVELS IN STOCK AND FUNDS 


Mr. Witser. I could not say What the condition is currently. — | 
know that they trv to maintain the fund at an even level. It is very 
difficult to do. It is either a little under or a little over. If you 
tried to use average costs, it would be a little over or a little under 
It is rather impractical to use anything but standard costs for supplies 
on a world-wide basis. We try to work from a stock catalog with an 
average cost for different items of supply. So there would be a slight 
overage or underage. Other than that, | know that they try to main- 
tain an even level. 

Mr. Wricur. You have to use a certain markup; and, if vou find 
that vou are running | or 2 percent high, then vou can lower vou: 
markup the next vear. | have had experience in operating, not a 
true revolving fund, but something very close to it, for the Office o! 
Emergency Management during the war vears, when we were sup 
plving the Price Administration and the War Production Board, and 
so forth. We operated a revolving fund that ran into some millions 
of dollars, and we found that we had to slide the markup up a little 
or drop it a little. 

Mr. Marsnaui. With the personal element entering into such 
matter as this, which IT suppose would be almost inevitable, it might 
mean that certain supplies would be bought in larger quantity than 
they would be needed, so that it would provide for a sort of a stock 
piling of supplies, would it not? 

Mr. Wriaut. No, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauy. You think that could be watched closely enougt: 
to avoid that? 

Mr. Wricgur. We have inspectors who travel to all the Foreig: 
Service posts. We have administrative inspectors who look at the 
inventories on their shelves. If we find that we are giving too much: 
to a Foreign Service post and they are stockpiling, then we would in 
turn reduce the amount of money that we gave them for what we cal! 
O8 and 09 expenditures, expendable and nonexpendable merchandise. 
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Mr. Marsuatyi. What would happen in the case of printed forms 
that you get out in which you might make some change? You would 
purchase a quantity of printed forms, and then perhaps sometime 
later you would want to make some changes in those printed forms, 
and you would have a certain quantity on hand which would have to 
be discarded, would they not? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. However, percentagewise that 
would be one that vou could take care of in your small markup that 
you would have. However, we do use the same forms over and over 
and over again until we have used up the supply on hand, and then 
we order the new types of forms. We have a forms control in the 
Department of State. We know how many forms we have in inven- 
tory at a time, and when we change a form they decide that this form 
shall be changed when the inventory of printed forms now on hand 
runs out. That is in the Forms Control Section in the Division of 
Central Services in the Reproduction Branch. 


INFLATIONARY FUND 


Mr. MarsHauu. One of the charges that is leveled against some of 
us when we are home is the fact that Federal expenditures are con- 
tributing to the inflationary rise in prices. Do you think that such a 
fund in your hands could be considered inflationary? 

Mr. Wricur. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. In its effect on the economy? 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir. 

Mr. Marswauyi. Do you think it would have any effect one way or 
the other? 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir. 

Mr. Marsnaui. Do you think that if all departments put this 
practice into effect it would have an inflationary tendency? 

Mr. Wricur. No; I do not, sir. 

Mr. Witrer. It would not step up the level of procurement, so to 
that extent it should not have anv effect. In other words, we would 
hot be consuming any more of any given item with or without this 
fund. 

Mr. Wricur. As a matter of fact, it might have a reverse effeci. 
Today we are back-ordering almost 150 items for the Foreign Service 
We are back-ordering them because we do not have them on our 
shelves. There was a delay about getting our money this last vear and 
we worked on a limited basis. Now the money has become available 
and the things we are short of we are rushing out to get; we have to get 
them, our people need them. Our job is a service job to keep the posts 
throughout the world running. If we go out and try to buy something 
and it happens that two or three other agencies are trying to buy the 
same thing, that may have the effect of putting up the price, because 
we are all trying to buy at the same time. This would give vou an 
even purchasing throughout the vear, where you establish minimum 
and maximum levels. So that when your merchandise got to a 
minimum level, you would then reorder and bring it up to the maxi- 
mum, so that it becomes purely automatic. Those minimums and 
maximums are reviewed, or could be reviewed on 2 semiannual or 
annual basis, to see that they are established properly. 

Mr. Marsnany. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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INVENTORIES 


Mr. CLievencer. As an old merchandise man this occurs to mee 
If vou are going to operate a store, vou are going to have to have 
storekeepers. Do vou presently have storekeepers in the Depart- 
ment of State? , 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir 

Mr. CLhevencer. And do vou keep a current inventory of supplies 
on hand? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chevencer. Tf you are going to operate this with suecess, 
you have got to have periodic inventories at the posts. in order to 
know what thev have on hand; do vou not? You would have to have 
these inventories at least once a month: would you not? 

\Ir. Wricur. No, sir; we would not have an inventory sent from 
the post into Washington. The post itself would have the dollars in 
their account, and we would have inspectors who would be checking 
inventories, and on inspection of the pasts would be checking thei 
inventories. But we would not try to control them by having each 
post send an inventory into some great master mind in Washington 


to attempt to sav whether or not they had too much or too little. 


Mr. Crevencer. Then your plan will not work, because unless vou 
know what they have and unless vou know what they are going to 
need, vou have no way of guiding vou in the purchase of these supplies. 
[I would not know how to do it, and T was trained for years and vears 
in this kind of thing. 

Mr. Wrieur. We are dealing, in round figures, with 300 posts which 
would be requisitioning supplies. 

Mr. CLevencer. Then you are dealing with them in the dark, if 
vou do not know what they have on hand. 

Mr. Jounsvronr. We would not have an over-all inventory, but we 
do have, on our requisition form, the amount of each item that they 
are ordering, as to quantity and the estimated number of months of 
the item that their order will last. 

Mr. Crevencer. Take such things as supplies, furniture and fix- 
tures; have vou got an inventory of what vou presently own here at 
home or at these posts? 

Mr. Wrieur. We have an inventory of nonexpendable items. 

Mr. Chevencer. But vou propose to furnish expendable items, too? 

Mr. Wricur. Nonexpendable and expendable, through this” re- 
volving fund. 

Mr. CLtevencer. At these posts, the furniture and fixtures and 
supplies, and so forth, belong to the Government, do they not, in 
most cases? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGerR. Except certain personal effects of the Ambassador, 
let us sav? . 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. How far does your inventory go? That is to say, 
how often do you take inventory? Do vou do it only when a mission 
is changed, or do you have an annual check-up, or a check-up more 
often than that? 

Mr. Wricur. As Mr. Johnstone pointed out, each time the post is 
requisitioning supplies, they would indicate what they had on hand. 
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Mr. CLevencer. How often are they inspected and checked? 

Mr. Wricur. They requisition supplies on a basis of twice a year 
for major requisitions. As far as the checking of the post itself is 
concerned, | do not know what the average of that is. 

Mr. Witser. I would say that each post is checked on the average 
of approximately once every 2!; to 3 vears. 

Mr. CLevencer. You cannot blame Congressmen for being sus- 
picious about the creation of a new agency. Since the Korean emer- 
gency we have seen thousands of desks that have been purchased and 
stored in places, even down in the lower floor of our office building 
There are hundreds of them that have been stored all over the place. 
Somebody went out and bought desks by the thousands even before 
we had people to use them. 

The Department of Agriculture has been mentioned here and | 
would like to sav something which perhaps would not be worth while 
to spread upon the record, to indicate some of the things that have 
been happening. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLeEveNGER. Now, somebody is going to have to take care of 
this additional merchandise that you will be stocking. [I do not know 
whether vou have a store for this merchandise now or not, but you will 
have an excuse to come up for two or three extra emplovees the next 
time we see vou. You will have to have somebody working in the 
storeroom. There will have to be somebody checking things and ship- 
ping things. That goes without saving. These supplies are not going 
to ship themselves and they are not going to store themselves and 
they are not going to buy themselves. 

If you do not have some idea of what these posts have on hand and 
what they are going to need, then you will be buying in the dark and 
over a long period of time you might be able to build up some expe- 
nence of about what vou might need, but vou are surely going to take 
a dive off the dock into swimming water if vou start purchasing with- 
out any experience to go on. 

Mr. Wricur. We have been supplving these people for many, 
many vears, throughout the life of the Foreign Service. We formerly 
supplied the posts by making the purchase and then sending the mer- 
chandise without anv dollar exchange. We are now working undet 
a new system in which they are giving the posts the money, they are 
giving the posts so many dollars with which to buy what they need 
They seem to think that that gives a much better control, tends to 
make the posts more cautious about what they buy. 

You know about the squeeking wheel getting the most grease, and 
so forth. There have been times possibly in vears gone by when one 
post might have gotten more than the lion’s share of the merchandise, 
or at least more than they really needed. 

Mr. Witper. At each post we have an administrative officer whose 
efficiency rating covers all these elements of management. 

Mr. Cievencer. Why not give the committee, following all this 
discussion that we have had, an inventory of what vou have on hand 
right now, so that we might have a check against it to see how this 
revolving fund would work? You know that we want you to save 
money. You know that IT want to save monev. | do not think 
anvbody has ever accused me of anything but that. | have been 
called a penny-pincher jn the press and by commentaters, and everyon 
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else and | wear the title as I would the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
by the way. I do not mind it. But [ think you ought to give is 
something that we can look at to make a judgment. 

Mr. Wricur. We will show you what we have in our New York 
warehouse. We ship from New York. 

Mr. CLevencer. Then we can see, in case we permit this fund, 
what vou have been able to accomplish with it. 

Mr. Winser. We will be glad to do that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Crevencer. That its all. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Aanpaust. Would the post pay the average price plus trans- 
portation, or would transportation be included in the average price 
that you would charge the post? 

Mr. Wricur. They would have to pay the average price plus 
transportation. Your transportation would not be specifically firm 
for each post, but it would depend upon the area of the world, in order 
to simplify vour bookkeeping, so that vou do not have to figure a 
10-cent difference or a $10 difference from post to post, as vou went 
down the coast. 

Mr. AANpanL. Then your summary of the cost of operating the 
post would reflect the disadvantage that it would suffer because of 
distance from source of supply? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 

Mr. Winsper. The post would have the privilege of buving locally, 
based upon what the particular article would cost, compared with 
domestic cost plus transportation. 

Mr. Froop. Here is what makes me uneasy about this. Basically 
I suppose we all agree that this sort of operation in theory is sound 
as a matter of business practice. But as a member of this subcom- 
mittee Tam not sure how we are going to get a look at it at the end 
of the vear. Where do we come in on this? 

Mr. Winner. We would be glad to provide full information on the 
levels of stock and receipts and expenditures of the fund. 

Mr. Froop. The idea makes sense, but next vear vou will come 
back and there is the operating fund, but what will we know about it 
Where will we be then? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Firoop. If there are no questions, gentlemen, we will proceed 
with the next item, 
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Mownpay, Ferrvary 18, 1952. 


OpreRATION OF INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE DeparTMEeNT OF STATE 


WITNESSES 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rooney. We are now concerned with the International Claims 
(Commission. Are you ready with that? 

Mr. Humessine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Secretary Humelsine, the committee has requested 
you to be prepared to furnish certain information with regard to the 
international Claims Commission, its operations, its relation to the 
State Department, and the matter of a former emplovee of the 
Department of State, against whom at the present time are pending 
certain charges before the International Claims commission. Have 
you brought with you the full transcript of the hearings in the matter? 

Mr. Humeusine. Yes, sir, | have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. There will be handed to each member of the 
committee a full set of the pages which constitute the transeript of 
hearings in this matter. Mr. Humelsine, what has been the contention 
of the International Claims Commission with regard to its connection 
to the Department of State? 

Mr. Humepsine. The position of the International Claims Com- 
mission is, sir, that they are in the Department of State for what they 
refer to as light housekeeping purposes only. They interpret what 
they refer to as light housekeeping purposes to mean providing space, 
personal services, as a means of complying with civil-service require- 
ments, administrative support, and that sort of thing, but they are 
not under the Department of State in terms of the usual subordinate 
office. In other words, we have no right to tell the Commissioners 
how to go about doing their job. They feel that is within the province 
of the Commission itself, 

Mr. Roonry. What has been the situation insofar as the Depart- 
ment is concerned with the appropriation requests for the Commission 
since it was instituted? 

Mr. Humeusine. | believe Mr. Wilber can answer that best. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, as a deficiency in 1950, we requested 
$240,000, and that sum was appropriated to cover the 2 months at 
the end of 1950 and the full year of 1951. Of that sum the obliga- 
tions amounted to $145,852. In the appropriation for 1952, $200,000 
was stipulated in the language of the “Salaries and expenses” appro- 
priation for this purpose. With the pay raise that amount was 
increased to $212,729. We have an estimate before this committee 
at the present time in the amount of $350,000, which would make a 
vrand total, if that sum is allowed, through 1953, of $708,581. 

Mr. Rooney. When the underlying legislation was enacted was 
there a restriction to the effect that not more than 3 percent of the 
total amount of some $17,000,000 was to be used for administration 
and settlement of claims? 
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Mr. Winber. No, Mr. Chairman, it was not a restriction. It was 
the mandate of the basic authorizing act that 3 percent of the adjudi- 
cated claims should be deposited in miscellaneous receipts of the 
Government. There was no specific relationship noted in the basi 
law with respect to the limitation on the administrative costs. 

Mr. Roonty. Was there an indication in the record that it) was 
expected that the 3 percent was to cover the costs for the adjudicn- 
tion of these cla:rms? 

Mr. Winser. At the outset, Mr. Chairman, at our first hearings 
and in the hearings last vear — the House committee report contained 
a provision that admonished us that we should live within the 
percent limitation. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 165 of the hearings before this committe: 
in connection with the supplemental appropriation bill for 1950, 
hearings held Thursday, August 4, 1949, we find the following: 

Mr. Rooney. Another thing is that the bill provides according to the justifi 
cations that the Commission shall complete its affairs in connection with thy 
settlement of the United States-Yugoslav claims under the Yueostav claim 
agreement of 1948 not later than 4 vears following the effective date of the act 

Then Mr. English, who at that time was connected with the Office 
of the Legal Adviser of the Department of State, said as follows: 

Mr. Encuisn. That was the date fixed in the act, with authority of the Presi 
dent to terminate the functions of the Comission earlier. It is our view and 
the view of the Bureau of the Budget that they should complete this in 2 years. 

That was in 1949.) What has happened with regard to this since 
then? 

Mr. Humeusine. Mr. Chairman, the Commission, | bélieve, became 
active approximately summer, a year ago. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be ty the summer of 1950? 

Mr. Hemeusine. The Commissioners took office in August 1950; 
and they have been in busivess since that time. T sat through the 
appropriations hearing on the TPateroational Claims Commission last 
spring when vou geatlemen evideaced some concern about the Com- 
mission and the way it was golag about its business; you stated that 
you wanted to make sure these claims were promptly settled and 
within the budget allocation. As a result of that as we do on all 
or try to do on all, the work of the Department we tried to follo. 
through and see that the Commission runs an efficient shop. In 
line with that TL asked our managemeat staff last summer if they would 
check at the first opportunity into the work of the Commission, 
because | had some worries, inasmuch as there had not been any 
claims settled, that this work was aot going altlead as rapidly and 
efficiently as it could. 

As a result of that request, there was carried out a survey. This 
survey, which was made by a joint team made up of a member of Mr. 
Wilber’s office, the Budget Offiee, the Management Staff unde: 
Mr. Heneman, and the Legal Adviser's office, the survey resulted ina 
conclusion that the Taternational Claims Commission was not. so 
efficient as it should be and made certain recommendations which it 
Was thought would be helpral in ett 1o" ahead with the business o: 
settling these claims. A copy of this study was made available to the 
Chairman of the International Claims Commission by Mr. Wilber, 
] believe. 

Mir. Winner. That is correct, 
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Mr. Humeusins. The Commissio. studied the survey, analyzed it 
and disagreed, I believe, practically ii eaitirety with the findiags of 
our survey team aod seat it back with its commeots. We considered 
the Commissiovers’ comme sts aid, as a result, in January [ asked 
again to have a report prepared by the Commission telling me what 
plans they had aad to provide the Department with a plan as to how 
they iateaded to go about the business of seeing that these claims were 
settled ta an expeditious manner aod within the time limit laid down 
by the Congress, aad within the budget authorization. As a result 
or that, Mr. Marvel replied to me shortly after he appeared before 
this committee Jaauary 30, 1952, eaclosiag a copy of the statement 
that he filed at that time before the committee, saying that the state- 
ment itself tidicated the manner ia which the Commission was going 
about this business of setthag the 1,500 claims, and that he thought 
this answered my request. 

Mr. Rooney. How many claims have been adjudicated to date? 

Mr. Winser. The statement that was presented to the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, indicated no claims had been finally adjudicated; that 
there were a number presently under review and investigation and 
were approaching the adjudication stage. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Humelsine, may I see the surveys with regard 
to this? I find these surveys include a memorandum of Matthew J. 
Kust and Andy Wallen regarding “Study of the Operations of the 
International Claims Commission” dated November 21, 1951, which 
we shall insert in the record at this point, together with the reply or, 
rather, the comments with respect to this memorandum submitted 
by the Commission under date of December 19, 1951. 

(The documents referred to are as follows: ) 


STUDY OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 
BACKGROUND 


In House Report No. 1123 (82d Cong., Ist sess.) it is stated in conneetion with 
the Department's appropriations for fiscal vear 1952 that— 

“The total cost for the Commission is to be restricted to the over-all 3 percent 
of claims adjusted.” 

This would limit the expenses of the Comission with respeet to the adjudica- 
tion of claims against the Yugoslav settlement fund of $17,009,000 to 8510,000. 
As of September 30, 1951, the Commission used about 40 pereent or $200,000 of 
this amount; and no elaims had vet been adjudieated. Ina meeting on Oetober 
2, 1951, the Division of Budget asked the Commission for its plan of operations 
for processing claims, so that a determination could be made as to whether there 
Was a satisfactory relationship between the progress of work ana the use of 
available funds under the 3-pereent limit. The Commission did not have such 
a schedule of operations, but indieated its willingness to prepare one. Despite 
the lack of sucha plan, the Co mmission indieated rather strongly that the $510,000 
did not appear adequate and suggested that 5 pereent of the fund, or $859,000, 
would more nearly meet. its requirements 

As a result of this situation, the Division of Budget and the Managemen‘ Staff 
with technical assistance fron the Office ef the Lezal Adviser) decided to make 
a joint study of the Compnission’s operations. At the beginning of the study 

November 5, 1951) the Commission subnitted to the study group a copy of its 
estimate indicating that the Co nmission’s expenses in processing the claims 
would amount to $1,577,399, or about 9.3 pereent of the fund. 


1 recom- 


The study has now been completed resulting in the following findings and 
mendations, 
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FINDINGS 


The International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 requires the deduction 0: 
3 percent from each award to cover the expenses of the Commission. With thi 
exception of the small Panamanian claims settlement, the job of the Commissio: 
consists of the distribution of the $17,000,000 Yugoslav claims settlement, makin: 
available an amount of $510,000 for expenses of the Commission for this work 
Up to date the Commission has used approximately 45 percent of the $510,000 and 
it is evident that the Commission has completed nowhere near 45 percent of th: 
job. None of the approximately 1,500 claims filed against the fund has vet bee: 
disposed of. The reasons for this appear as follows: 

1. There seems to be no one below the Commissioner’s level who is responsibl 
for the general management of operations. It was originally contemplated thai 
there would be an Executive Director (and the position was established at GS-15 
for such purpose) who would perform this central management function. It i: 
apparent, however, that the Executive Director has been operating in an adminis 
trative officer capacity only and no one has been carrying out the funetion o| 
managing the work of the staff. For instance, a great amount of time whic! 
should have been used for processing claims has been devoted by the Genera 
Counsel, the Solicitor and his legal staff to budgetary problems, although suc! 
inatters are properly the function of the Executive Director. This lack of centra 
direction has contributed to some of the other conditions discusssed herein. 

2. It appears that there is too much subdivision of work in the processing of th 
claims. For example, there is contemplated an Evaluation Division in Washing 
ton anda Field Branch in Yugoslavia for the independent investigation of claims 
From the few cases that have gone through these two stages it seems that the 
Evaluation Division merely passes second judgment on the evaluation by the 
Field Branch. Similarly, there does not appear to be anv need for a Genera 
Counsel in an organization composed primarily of lawvers. Under present 
practice it is diffeult to determine where the activities of the General Counsel! 
differ from those of the Solicitor. Up to date the General Counsel has not 
rendered a single written legal decision for the guidance of the Commission staff 

3. After more than a vear of existence the staff is still without urgent polices 
decisions necessary for the efficient processing of the claims. For example, no 
method of evaluation has been decided upon and no determination has been made 
on the conversion rate of dinars into dollars for the guidance of the staff. These 
and similar problems are common to all claims and should have been determined 
long ago so that the staff could have started processing the claims efficiently and 
expeditiou: ly as soon as the period for the filing of claims expired on June 30, 
1951. 

4, No attempt seems to have been made to dispose promptly of cases which on 
their face are invalid or which en bloc present a common and simple issue. The 
best example of this is some 200 bank-deposit cases most of which should require 
little or no independent investigation. Meanwhile the Commission is still waiting 
around after more than a year without any cases to act upon. 

5. Up to date there has been an independent field investigation of only a few 
cases. The Commission has no field staff in Yugoslavia now. It had three 
investigators in Yugoslavia earlier this vear. Two resigned because of dissatis 
faction with field operations, including physical privations connected with the 
job; the other was recalled and temporarily reassigned. If the Commission deems 
it advisable that there be an independent field investigation of each claim, it 
means that after the few cases already investigated are decided there will agai 
be nothing for the Commission to do. In view of the difficulties involved ir 
recruiting and holding a satisfactory field staff this could involve a loss of 6 
months’ time in the work of the Commission. 

6. It is believed that the Commission has not vet developed a sound plan of 
operation related to a reasonable availability of funds. For example, the Com- 
mission in its work estimate included 57 man-vears of time, involving a staff of 
23 people, for the conduct of investigations in Yugoslavia. Yet during the course 
of the study it was learned that three key Commission personnel thought the 
field staff should consist of about four to eight people. 

7. The Commission has not made the progress it should have made to date 
because of the above and other similar factors. At least one Commissioner agrees 
with this conelusion and thinks that more progress could have been made to 
date with better management of the processing of claims. 

Due to the unsatisfactory progress to date it does not seem that the job of 
processing the claims against the Yugoslav settlement fund can now be accom 
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plished within the 3-percent limitation. It is estimated, however, that the job 
ean be done at a cost of approximately $646,000, which would be equivalent to 
3.8 percent of the fund and the small Panamanian settlement fund. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the Solicitor be fixed with the responsibility for managing the activities 
of the Commission staff, including the work of the field staff. The Solicitor should 
delegate this responsibility to an Executive Director, as originally intended, or 
to an attorney in his office with administrative abilities. 

2. That the Office of General Counsel be eliminated and the interpretation of 
laws and treaties for the Commission staff, whenever necessary, be assigned to 
a competent attorney in the Solicitor’s office. 

3. That there be only one staff for the independent investigation of claims 
that such staff operate primarily in the field (including investigations in the United 
States and abroad); and that it be composed mainly of property and accounts 
appraisers. It is further recommended that prior to the recruitment of such 
staff the job of independent investigation be so organized by the Solicitor so that 
any investigation of claims deemed necessary in Yugoslavia can be completed in 
a few months. This would eliminate the costly necessity of sending men with 
families to Yugoslavia. The appraisers should also be procured, as far as possible, 
on detail from ECA, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and other Government 
agencies having experienced personnel for such work. 

1. That the Solicitor develop promptly a plan of operation within the limits 
of available time and funds including, among other considerations, the determina- 
tion of policy questions common to all or large groups of claims; the organizatior 
of the elaims by geographie location of property, types of property, ete., for 
expeditious field investigation; the immediate disposition of elaims invalid for 
jurisdictional and other reasons; and the prompt presentation of cases to the 
Commission which require little or no independent investigation. In this con- 
nection every attempt should be made to schedule the workload so as to make 
maximum use at all times of legal and expert personnel, placing priority con- 
sideration upon completing promptly such independent investigation of claims as 
the Commission deems necessary and advisable in the adjudication of the claims 
Although it is understood that the Commission staff intends to settle as many 
issues as possible with the claimants before recommending awards to the Com- 
mission, it is recommended that great emphasis be placed upon this method of 
operation in order to keep requests for hearings at a minimum. 

5. That the operations of the Commission’ be managed pursuant to the above 
recommendations so as to limit expenses of administration to approximately 
$646,000, which would be equivalent to 3.8 percent of the Yugoslav and Pana- 
manian settlement funds. This recommendation is based on the assumption 
that the Commission will not deem it advisable to make a detailed independent 
investigation of each individual claim in Yugoslavia as seems to be the present 
intent of the Commission staff. 

6. That the Office of the Legal Adviser, the Division of Budget, and the Man 
agement Staff render such assistance to the Commission as may be necessary 
to implement the above recommendations and that these offices of the Depart- 
ment review the situation periodically and make such further recommendations 
as may be necessary for the completion of the work. 

Mattrew J. Kusr. 
ANDY WALLEN. 


OrricE MeMoRANDUM, UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1951 
To: Carlisle H. Humelsine, Deputy Under Secretary. 
From: Josiah Marvel, Jr., Chairman, International Claims Corinission 
Subject: Your memorandum dated December 28, 1951. 

Reference is made to your memorandum of December 28, 1951, with respect 
to the operations of the International Claims Commission to date. 

In order to familiarize you with the problems faced by the Commission | 
enclose a copy of my memorandum, with accompanying document-, which [ sent 
to Mr. Edward B. Wilber, Director of the Office of Budget and Finance, on Decem- 
ber 20, 1951. 

While it was the opinion of the Congress that the claims of American nationals 
against the fund created by the Yugoslav claims agreement of L948 would be 
settled by Mareh 1954, nevertheless, it is the aim of the International Claims 
Commission to dispose of these 1,500 claims prior to that time 
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DecEMBER 20, 1951. 
“OBF-—Mr. Edward B. Wilber, Director. 
CC—Josiah Marvel, Jr., Chairman, 


ComMENTS Upon THE ‘“‘Reporr oF Srcupy OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CiLaiMs COMMISSION.” 


Transmitted herewith are an original and two copies of comments of the staff 
of the International Claims Commission on the “Report of study of the Opera 
tions of the International Claims Commission’? which was transmitted by you to 
me on November 21, 1951. 

The fundamental difference between the views of the management’s staff and 
the Division of Budget and the staff of the International Claims Commission 
with respeet to the operations of the International Claims Commission, is the 
strict adherence to the provisions of the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949 (Public Law 455, Sist Cong.) by the staff of the International Claims 
Commission. It would appear that the manner of operation suggested by the 
report transmitted by vou is based upon the aet of Congress approved February 
27, 1896 (29 Stat. 32, 31 U.S. C. see. 547). It is apparent to me that Public 
Law 455, Eighty-first Congress, requires an entirely different manner of pro- 
eedure than that required by the act approved February 27, 1896. 

The comments transmitted herewith have the approval of a majority of the 

nternational Claims Commission. 

I would be glad to discuss this whole matter with vou at vour convenience. 

Attachments. 

LIST OF ATTACHMENTS 


1. Comments of the staff of the International Claims Commission with Respect 
to Memorandum of Messrs. Wallen and Kust, dated November 21, 1951, entitled 
“study of the Operations of the International Claims Commission,’’ dated De- 
eember 19, 1951. 

2. Comments of the staff of the International Claims Commission on Mr. 
Shaner’s survey Report of November 20, 1951, dated December 7, 1951, with 
attachment (a) 

(a) Statement prepared by the International Claims Commission of functions 
and accomplishments as of November 1, 1951. 

3. Comments of the staff of the International Claims Commission regarding 
budget and workload estimates prepared by survey team, with attachments as 
follows: 

(a) Estimated requirements to completion of operations (per survey team 
=heet 1. 

(b) Other objects (per survey team), sheet 2. 

¢) Survey team appraisal of requirements to process claims January 1, 1952, 
through June 30, 1953 (exeludes Commissioners’ office, executive director staff, 
secretarial and clerical), sheet 3. 

(7) The Commission's appraisal of requirements to process claims, January 1, 
1952, through February 28, 1954 (exeludes Commissioners’ Offiee, executive 
director staff, General Counsel staff, secretarial and clerical). Dated Deeember 
7, 1951 
Comments WitH Reserect to MevoranpumM or Messrs. WALLEN AND KRUST, 

Daren NovemMrRerR 21, 1951, ENTITLED “Stupy oF THE OPERATIONS OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS CowMMISSION”’ 


The following comments are in the order of appearance in the memorandum 
and bear the same topic heads: 


BACKGROUND 


A quotation is taken from House Report No. 1123 (82d Cone., Ist sess.) to the 
effect that the total cost for the Commission is to be restricted to the over-all 
3 percent of claims adjusted. Accepting this statement as the law on the subject, 
the authors conelude that this would limit the expenses of the Commission with 
respect to the adjudication of Yugoslav claims to $510,000. Of course, there is 
no legal limit to the amount which the Congress may appropriate. Three percent 
deduction is merely the amount which the claimants are required to pay toward 
the cost of adjudication (see statement of Mr. Wilber, bearings before the House 
Appropriations Committee on the deficieney appropriation bill. 1950. Sist Cone. 


Iq sess p. 643 





3b: 
FINDINGS 


Finding 1.--Survey team: “1. There seems to be no one below the Commission- 
er’s level who is responsible for the general management of operations. It was 
originally contemplated that there would be an executive director (and the posi- 
tion was established at GS-15 for such purpose) who would perform this central 
management function. I[t is apparent, however, that the executive director has 
been Operating in an administrative officer capacity only and no one has been 
carrying out the function of managing the work of the staff. * *  *” 

Comment. The Chairman of the Commission is responsible under the policies 
of the Commission for the general management of operations. The functions of 
the Executive Director, General Counsel, Solicitor, Valuation and Investigation 
Division, and field branch are clearly set forth in the “Description of organization” 
of the Commission, dated October 24, 1950, and published as Publie Notice No 
65 in the Federal Revister (vol. 15, p. 7215, dated Oct xber 27, 1950). The survey 
team did not discuss the matter of general management of Operations with the 
chairman, 

Survey team —l. * * * For instance, a great amount of time which 
should have been used for processing claims has been devoted by the General 
Counsel, the Solicitor and his legal staff to budgetary problems, although such 
matters are properly the function of the Executive Direetor. This lack of central 
direction has contributed to some of the other conditions discussed herein.”’ 

Comment.— The General Counsel does not process claims: le does have a respon- 
sibility with respect to appropriation and legislative matters and has properly 
devoted time thereto. The Solicitor and his legal staff have not devoted ‘‘a great 
amount of time’ to budgetary problems; they have devoted a lot of time to the 
development of functional time studies of the claims processing work and the 
translation thereof into man-vears and manpower requirements. This job was 
undertaken at the specific request of the Budget Division of the State Depart- 
ment, although the Commission would have much preferred to have the Solicitor 
and his legal staff Cevote their time exclusively to the processing of the claims, 
development of the test cases, ete. Due to the recent unavoidable absence of 
the Executive Director for a week, one member of the legal staff who had some 
familiarity with budgetary matters was detailed to assist in developing the 
budgetary data requested by the survey team. That is hardly a basis for the 
aforementioned criticism by the survey team. 


Finding g 

Survey team. ‘'2. It appears that there is too much subdivision of work in the 
processing of the claims. For example, there is contemplated an Evaluation 
Division in Washington and a field branch in Yugoslavia for the independent 
investigation of claims From the few eases that have gone through these two 
stages it seems that the Evaluation Division merely passes second judgment on the 
evaluation by the field braneh é' ‘és 

Comment.— The survey team misconceives the funetions of the Valuation and 
Investigation Division and of the field branch. Those separate and. distinet 
functions are clearly described in the ‘‘Deseription of Organization” published 
in the Federal Register (supra) and it seems incredible that the survey team could 


& * + 


have overlooked this. The funetions of the two units are as follows: 
“Chief, Valuation and Investigation Division: The Chief of the Valuation and 


oy ihe 


Investigation Division serves as the economic specialist and consultant t I 
Commission, the General Counsel, and the Solicitor, with respect to the valuation 
of property and of rights and interests in and with respect to property for which 
claims have been filed; and initiates and directs such investigations as are necessary 
to obtain information requested by a claimant pursugnt to the rules of practic: 
and procedure, and to direct such independent investigations as the Commission 


may determine to make 

“Chief of Field Branch: There shall be established from time to time such 
field branches as meyv be necessary to carry out the functions of the Commission 
The Chief of any such field branch so established may take depositions upon 
being commissioned by the Comuinission, or under letters rogatory issued by the 
Commission. 

‘Under the direction and supervision of the Comission, the Chief of the 
Field Branch established in Yugoslavia, at the request of the Chief, Valuation 
and Investigation Division, directs the gathering of evidence and information 
necessary or appropriate to support or refute in whole or in part any claim filed 
with the Commission, including the gathering of evidence and information 
relating to value and ownership.” 
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The Field Branch was not established to evaluate the property. The Valuatio: 
and Investigation Division analyzes the data and develops an appraisal or valua 
tion recommendation for the Commission. Abolition of the Valuation and 
Investigation Division as recommended by the survey team (comprising on 
part-time consultant and one valuation technician) would leave the Solicitor 
and Commission with no technical guidance on valuation matters. With over 
$150,000,000 of claims to be disposed of, it is apparent that the present Valuatio: 
staff is inadequate; to abolish it would be disastrous. 

If there wére no valuation expert on the Washington staff, as recommended 
by the survey team, it would be necessary for the evaluation analysis to be made 
by the field staff which in turn would then have to correspond with the claiman! 
in this country directly or through the Washington office to obtain required data 
from sources in this country or in countries other than Yugoslavia. Such circuits 
of action in the processing of claims would be inefficient, expensive, and delay 
the expeditious handling of claims. Also, and Perhaps even more significant 
than any of the foregoing observations, the abolition of the Valuation and Inves 
tigation Division would leave the Commission with no qualified experts on its 
Washington staff available to testify at the formal hearings on matters of valua 
fron. 


Finding 2 

Survey team. * Similarly, there does not appear to be any need for 
a general counsel in an organization composed primarily of lawvers. Under 
present practice it is difheult to determine where the activities of the general 
counsel differ from those of the solicitor. Up to date the general counsel has 
not rendered a single written legal decision for the guidance of the Commission 
staff.”’ 

Commeni.— This observation fails to distinguish the fundamental difference in 
the functions of the solicitor and general counsel, as set forth in the * Deseription 
of Organization” (supra). The solicitor is the adversary to the claimant in claim 
proceedings and protector of the fund; the general counsel is the legal adviser to 

he Commission and its staff. Both positions are considered essential to the 
proper performance of the Commission’s functions. The general counsel has 
rendered many legal opinions for the guidance of the Commission's staff, and has 
'o the complete satisfaction of the Commission fulfilled his other duties as set 
forth in the Description of Organization. With a view to economy of operations, 
he position envisioned in the Department’s original organizational pattern fo: 
the Commission, for a lawyer at the GS-13 level to assist the general counsel, 
was not filled by the Commission. In an organization composed primarily of 
lawyers, it is not necessary to reduce the general counsel’s opinions to writing 
on a day-to-day basis. With the large workload this could only be done by 
filling the GS-13 vacaney or assigning other lawvers to the work. With a budget 
already inadequate, such action would have been a luxury the Commissio 
could il afford 

Finding S 

Survey team.—‘‘After more than a vear of existence the staff is still without 
irgent policy decisions necessary for the efficient processing of the claims. For 
example, no method of evaluation has been decided upon and no determination 
has been made on the conversion rate of dinars into dollars for the guidance of 
the staff. These and similar problems are common to all claims and should 
have been determined long ago so that the staff could have started processing the 
claims efficiently and expenditiously as soon as the period for the filing of claims 
expired on June 30, 1951.” 

Comment.—The idea that the Commission adopt a method of evaluation is not 
new; it received careful consideration when the Commission drafted its rules 
and when it issued a Statement of Claim form and the related instruetions t¢ 
claimants for preparation of claims. Reference is made to these documents for 
the specific instructions to claimants on the matter of valuation. Reference is 
also made to the forms of Requests to the Field Branch for use where the claim is 
based upon real estate, shares of stock, etc. and to the form of valuation report 
adopted by the Commission for securing in Yugoslavia valuation data in th 
realtv cases. Because of the diversity of types of properties involved in the 
claims, particularly commercial and industrial, and the different methods of valu 
ation used by the enterprises in the normal course of their business prior to na 
tionalization, and considering the judicial nature of the Commission’s functio1 
t was deemed inadvisable, if not whoily impracticable, to impose a valuatior 

method uniformly on the claimants. 
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The matter of adopting a conversion rate of dinars into dollars has likewise 
received careful thought by the Commission. It was found that the matter of 
conversion rates was correlative to the matter of valuation. Depending upon the 
type of claim and valuation formula adopted, a choice of conversion rates may be 
determined and in some instances it may not be necessary to resort to conversion 
rates. 

The processing of claims has not been delayed for any reason indicated in this 
finding of the survey team. 

Finding 4 

Survey team.—‘‘No attempt seems to have been made to dispose promptly of 
eases which on their face are invalid or which en bloc present a common and 
simple issue. The best example of this is some 200 bank deposit cases most of 
which should require little or no independent investigation. Meanwhile the 
Commission is still waiting around after more than a vear without any cases to 
act upon.” 

Comment.—The claims which are invalid on their face obviously present no 
problem. Decisions thereon would not have represented any significant aecom- 
plishment. The time spent in preparing such claims for decision has been better 
spent by the staff in processing the apparently valid claims to the point where the 
Field Branch, the Yugoslav authorities, and the claimants could get busy on the 
matter of rounding up the evidence needed to sustain or refute the claim. 

Cases which en bloc present a common and simple issue will of course be so 
handled. The so-called bank deposit cases do not present a common and simple 
issue. They are being processed as a group but the examination to date indicates 
that they will eventually fall into a number of categories, some of which may 
present a common and simple issue; others may present a complex issue. As 
indicated in the files of the Department transferred to the Commission, it is 
noteworthy that the Department’s lawyers who negotiated the Yugoslav claims 
agreement and who were subsequently called upon to interpret it, prior to the 
creation of the Commission, could reach no unanimity of opinion as to the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of such claims from the $17,009,000 fund and finally advised 
the individuals concerned to file with the prospective International Claims 
Commission. The members of the survey team had rather decided convictions 
on the matter prior to the survey and indicated their opinion that sueh claims 
should be disallowed en bloe as presenting a common and simple issue of devalua- 
tion. The survey team was advised that a comprehensive study of these cases 
uncovered issues other than that of simple devaluation of curreneyv: nevertheless, 
in complete disregard of the facts, and without analyzing or examining the files of 
these cases, the survey team has coneluded that such cases may be summarily 
disposed of en bloe. No reasons, legal or otherwise, are given, 


Finding ? 

Survey team.——Up to date there has been an independent field investigation of 
only a few cases. a os 

Comment.-— This finding is but one of several which shows the lack of objec- 
tivity in the team’s study. The survey team doesn't state, and has made no 
finding, to the effect that the small field staff has not been fully and profitably oc- 
cupied during its short span of lite. The team has completely failed to make an 
intelligent study of the situation relative to the field work, the nature of the job 
and the size of staff needed under the complexities prevailing in Yugoslavia. The 
objective of the small field staff during the initial period which has just ended 
was to (1) develop a smooth-working arrangement with the Yugoslav authorities 
for the securing of evidence in Yugoslavia, (2) ascertain from selective field 
trips and property inspections the problems inherent in the evaluation and in- 
vestigation work in the several areas of Yugoslavia, and size staff needed to do 
the job, and (3) deliver to the Yugoslav authorities certified copies of all 1,481 
claims filed. These functions have been satisfactorily carried out. 


Survey team.—‘* The Commission has no field staff in Yugoslavia now, It had 
three investigators in Yugoslavia earlier this vear. Two resigned because of 


dissatisfaction with field operations, including physical privations connected with 
the job; the other was recalled and temporarily reassigned.” 

Comment. The two members of the field staff who have returned from Belgrade 
did so because of the futility of trving to complete the field work with the small 
staff available under existing funds. The third member of the field staff was not 
recalled but returned to this country as originally contemplated for the purpose 
of reporting to the Commission on the problems and scope of the field work, the 
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practical difficulties involved in performing that function and the requirement 
for adequately staffing the field branch. 

Survey feam— ‘lf the Commission deems it advisable that there be an inde 
pendent field investigation of each claim, it means that after the few cases alread, 
investigated are decided there will again be nothing for the Commission to do 
In view of the difficulties involved in recruiting and holding a satisfactory field 
staff this could involve a loss of 6 months time in the work of the Commission. ’ 

Comment.— The Commission does not deem it advisable to investigate every 
claim. Where it is determined by the Washington staff that an investigation of 
all or paris of @ specific c.aaim shall be made in Yugoslavia, the field staff is in 
structed accordingly. Unless the field staff is reconstituted at once, and arrange 
ments made with the Yugosiay Government to broaden its representatives t¢ 
cooperate with adequate field staff personnel, there unquestionably will be a delay 
in the ultimate adjudication of the Yugoslav claims. Furthermore, not to do this 
might well be construed by the Yugoslav Government as a repudiation of a valid 
existing international avreement which expressly provides for such a field olfice 


Finding ¢ 

Survey team “It is believed that the Commission has not vet developed a 
sound plan of operation related to a reasonable availability of funds. bor example, 
the Comnussion in its work estimate ineluded 57 man-vears of time, involving 
a staff of 28 people, for the conduct of investigations in’ Yugoslav ia Yet during 
the course of the study it was learned that three key Commission personnel thought 
the field staff should consist of about four to eight people.” 

Comment. —VThe Comauission’s plan of operations contemplates a total of 1663, 
man-vears of time to coniplete the work of adjudicating the 1,481 Yugoslay 
claims. This plan of operations is eriticized by the survey team in the present 
finding only to the extent of stating that the estiroate includes a staff of 23 peork 
for the field) work, whereas the survey team states, 3 key Conimission per 
sonnel indicated to the team that the field staff should consist of about 4 to 8 
people. It is believed that the survey team has misconstrued a reference mad: 
sometime avo to “four to eight people’ which was intended to refer to the addi 
tional professional staff needed in the field to supplement the then existing field 
stat? of three prote ssionale nplovee 

Mr. Aiello, who spent some 6 months in the field branch and who has examined 
the individual claims in the Washington office, sees the need for 23 people; Mr 
Mamula, from bis experience and knowledge gained in Yugoslavia but without 
opportunity to examine all claims, advises that at least 21 are needed to bandh 
the field work These figures include stenographic, chauffeurs, translators, etc., 

as valuation experts. Mr. A 
and investigation staff and ref 


ello’s estimate was developed with th 
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ects the experience and judgment of both 


Sw fean ‘The Commu ission bas ot » the progress it should hay 
made to date because of the above and other similar factors \t least one Com 
missioner agrees with this conclusion and thinks that more progress could hav 
been made to date with better management of the processing of claims. 

“Dune to the unsatisfactory progress to date it does not seem that the job oO 
processing the claims against the Yugoslav settlement fund ean now be accor 
plished within the 3 percent limitation It is estitnated, however, that the jo! 
can be done at a cost of approximately $646,000, whieh would be equivalent 
3.8 percent of the fund and the small Panamanian settlement fund.” 

Comment. No greater progress has been made for the reasons: (1) the siz 
of the legal and stenographic staff has been wholly inadequate to manage efficient 
ly and expeditiously the LAST claims now totaling in excess of $150,000,000, 
1,000 of which were received by the Comipission in the last 2 weeks of June 1951 
(2) the originally authorized small field branch of five, now Cown to zero because 
of budget cuts, was hopelessly ineapable of effectively tackling the field work 
(3) the State Department Budget Division failed to realize until this late date 
that the 3 percent “limitation” on administrative expenses was completels 
unrealistic. This should bave become apparent when the number and size of 
the claims filed became known, as well as the complexities involved in having 
to get the necessary evidence in Yugoslevia,  [t should also have been realized 
when the legislation was first sent to Congress to create the Comission, since 
the Department must have known, or should have, that prior Commissions with 
less formidable problems confronting them were unable to co a far sitapler job 
at an expense of less than 5 to 7 percent of the an ounts of the fund distributed 
to the claimants. The survey team’s suggested increase of the 3 percent figure 
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to 3.8 percent was reached by guess-work after a 3-day ‘walk-through’’ and 
superficial survey of the Commission which appeared to be merely a gesture 
to sustain preconceived notions. The accuracy and reasonableness of the Com- 
mission’s own study which shows a need for 9.3 percent has npt been effectively 
or substantively challenged by the survey team, 


RECOMMENDATION OF SURVEY TEAM 
Recommendation 1 


Survey team.—" That the Solicitor be fixed with the responsibility for managing 
the activities of the Commission staff, including the work of the field staff i hie 
Solicitor should delegate this responsibility to an executive director, as originalls 
intended, or to an attorney in his office with administrative abilities.” 
Comment.— This recommendation has been fully answered in the comments 
Mr. Shaner’s recommendations F—A, F-k, and C and to the survey tearn’s fin 
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Recommendation 2 

Survey team.—— "That the Office of General Counsel be climinated and the inter 
pretation of laws and treaties for the Commission staifl, whenever neeessary, 
assigned to a competent attorney in the Solicitor’s office. 

Comment.-This recommendation has been fully answered in the comments 
the survey team’s finding 2 and to Mr. Shaner’s recommendations EK and F—D 
Pecommendation & 

Survey team.—* That there be only one staff for the independent investigation of 
claims; that such staff operate primarily in the field (including iivestigations in the 
United States and abroad); and that it be composed mainly of property and ac 
counts appraisers. It is further recommended that prior to the recruitment of 
such staff the job of independent investigation be so organized by the Solicitor 
to that any investigation of claims deemed necessary in Yugoslavia can be com 
pleted ina few months. ‘This would eliminate the costly necessity of sending men 
with families to Yugoslavia. ‘the appraisers should also be procured, as far as 
possible, on detail from ECA, the Bureau of Internal Revenue and other Govern 
ment agencies having experieneed personnel for sueh work.” 

Comment.—Covered in comment to survey team’s findings 2 ar 
Shaner’s recommendations ID, F-A-1, F-A-4, and F-6 
Pecommendation } 

Survey team,—"That the Solicitor develop promptly a plan of Operation withit 
the limits of availeble time and funds including, among other considerations, the 
letermination of poliey questions common to all or large groups of claims; the 

unization of the claims by geographic location of property, types of property 

, for expeditious field investigation; the immediate disposition of 
or jurisdictional and other reasons; and the prompt presentation 
Commission whieh require little or no independent investigat 
nection every attempt should be mede schedule the wor! 
maximum use et all times of legal and expert personnel, placing | 
tion upon completing promptly such independent investigeti 
Commission deems nece ars and advisable in the i 
Although it is understood that the Comunission staff intends t ttle as many 
ssues as possible with the claimants before recommendi “ds to the Com 
mission, it is reeommended thet great emphasis be placed upon this method of 
operation in order to keep requests for heerings at @ minimum.” 

Comment.—This is fully covered in the comments to survey team findings 
through 6 and Mr. Shaner’s reeommendations A through F 


Recommendation 5 


Survey team.—" That the operations of the Commission be managed pursuant 
to the above recommendations so as to limit expenses of administration to approxi- 
mately $646,000, which would be equivalent to 3.8 percent of the Yugoslav and 
Panamenian settlement funds. This recommendation is based on the assumpttior 
that the Commission will not deem it advisable to make a detailed independent 
nvestigation of each individual claim in’ Yugoslavia as seems to be the present 
latent of the Commission staff.” 

Comment.—This is fully covered in the comments to survey team findings 7 
end 5 and to Mr. Shaner’s recommendations A and F Phe Commission has 
recommended, on the basis of the man-veer requiremonts for the job as developed 
from a@ comprehensive and objective study of the workload by its staff, that the 
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3-percent figure be raised to 10 percent and that the appropriations for fiscal years 
1952 and 1953 be in the respective amounts $450,375 and $605,163. Copies of 
budgetary and workload figures and supplementary justification statement, pro- 
pared by the Commission as of November 2, 1951, were delivered to the State 
Department Budget Division and Bureau of the Budget on November 5, at which 
time it was discussed in a joint meeting in the offices of the Bureau of the Budget 
attended by representatives from the Commission, Budget Division, and Buresu 


Recommendation 6 

Survey team.—‘‘That the Office of the Legal Adviser, the Division of Budget a: 
the Management Staff render such assistance to the Commission as may be neces 
sary to implement the above recommendations and that those offices of the [) 
partment review the situation periodically and make such further recommends 
tions as may be necessary for the completion of the work.”’ 

Comment.—In order to accomplish the work with which it is charged, and wt 
ix the Commission’s primary responsibility under law, it is the intention of ¢! 
Commission to make use of the available facilities of all governmental agenci 
including the State Department. 


COMMENTS ON MR. SHANER’S SURVEY REPORT OF NOVEMRER 20, 1951 


Mr. Shaner’s report states that L/C concurs, in general, with the survey tex 
report and offers eight suggestions for the Comimission’s consideration. The 
suggestions and comments thereon are as follows: 

A. Mr. Shaner: “There appears to have been no systematic planning, etc 
provided for that purpose.”’ 

Comment.— A systematic plan for the processing of claims and handling of the 
other work of the Commission has been developed. The plan is set forth basical| 
in Publie Law 455, its legislative history and the rules, regulations and instructior 
of the Commission. What Mr. Shaner means by the ‘time allotted” is not clear 
Public Law 455 sets March 10, 1954, as the statutory period for adjudicating (1. 
Yugoslav claims and the Commission’s plan calls for completion by that date 
What Mr. Shaner means by “the limit of expenditures provided for that purpo- 
is not clear; Public Law 455 does not set a limit of expenditure for the adjudicatior 
of the Yugoslav claims but rather provides for such appropriations as are nece> 
sary for that purpose. If Mr. Shaner refers to the 3 percent reimbursement pro 
vision of Public Law 455, he must know as a lawyer that it is not a legal limitatio: 
on the appropriation authority of Congress. It.is clear from the history of similar 
provisions in the statutes of predecessor claims Commissions that Congress at 
time considered such a provision to be a limitation and in fact appropriated sui 
far in excess of the amount reeouped under such percentage deductions fron 
awards. The International Claims Commission has found from objective studi: 
and analvses that its job in adjudicating the Yugoslav claims cannot be complet: 
Within the March 10, 1954, statutory period if its appropriations are restricted 
3 percent of the $17,000,000 fund. No practicable plan has been suggested | 
Mr. Shaner or the survey team to achieve that result; the Commission has ber 
unable to come up with a plan which would do the job in conformity with 1 
requirements and standards prescribed by the Congress and keep within the 1 
ferred-to 3-percent figure. Nor bas anyone in the State Department produc 
any plan which shows how the sponsors of Publie Law 455 envisaged that the j 
could have been done within the amount represented by the 3-pereent formula, al 
though the Commission has continually asked the State Department budget ai 
legal officials to see the original plan, if any, on which the 3-percent formula wa 
conceived, The survey team and Mr. Shaner now endorse a 3.8-percent formuls 
the Commission’s study shows a need for 9.3 percent. 

A-1. Mr. Shaner: One of the necessary results of this lack of adequate planni: 
has been “a failure to utilize economically the services of emplovees.”’ 

Comment.—The Commission was not created until August 28, 1950. A: 
lack of adequate planning went far back bevond that date; it went back to ti 
original misconception of the magnitude of the claims actually being settled by th: 
negotiators of the Yugoslav claims agreement of 1948: it goes back to the fail 
of the State Department negotiators to keep an adequate record of the treat 
history; it goes back to the period 1944-50 when the State Department was 
cumulating case files on individual prospective claimants, files which were i! 
chaotic condition when turned over to the Commission 4 mouths after it wa 
created; and only after repeated urgings from the Commission; it goes back to tl 
time when the State Department personnel handling the implementing legistati 
failed to envision the realities of the adjudication process which-for the first ti 
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in international claims practice was to provide claimants with a right to a full 
and complete judicial hearing condueted by his own counsel; it goes back to the 
time when the responsible persons in the State Department were developing the 
organizational and staffing pattern for the Commission and failed to provide a 
balanced arrangement geared to the realities of the treaty and statutory require- 
ments and the magnitude of the job to be done. Despite the foregoing the 
Commission feels that it has utilized its employees in an economical and efficient 
manner. 

A-2. Mr. Shaner: Due to the lack of adequate planning, there has been ‘‘A 
failure to settle claims promptly which could be disposed of on jurisdictional 
grounds,”” 

Comment.—The conclusion is right but the premise is wrong. The Commis- 
sion could see no advantage to the weeding out of jurisdictional cases (such as 
alien claimants) merely to show some misleading statistical progress. father 
the staff’s time has been better spent on the valid claims, processing them to the 
point where decisions may be made. The jurisdictional cases will be taken in 
-tride as they show up in the normal review of claims. 

I-38. Mr. Shaner: Due to inadequate planning, there has been ‘A failure to 
tain prompt decisions in ‘test’ cases which would permit the early disposition of 

tire groups of similar claims.” 

Comment.—The Commission’s plan of operations calls for the development of 
est cases where appropriate. Over 1,000 of the 1,481 elaims were filed with the 
Commission during the last 2 weeks of June 1951. Were it not for the fact that 
the staff has been foreed in order to meet the demands of the Budget Division to 
spend a substantial portion of its time in developing workload studies and surveys, 
vhich the Commission feels would have been better spent on productive work, a 

unber of test cases would have been developed and probably decided during the 
past 3 months. 

A-4. Mr. Shaner: Due to inadequate planning there has been “The expenditure 
of funds without obtaining a commensurate degree of accomplishment.” 

Comment.—Mr. Shaner does not state what his findings were as to how much 
the Commission has accomplished; nor were the questions which were put to the 
-talf by Mr. Shaner and the survey team direeted toward ascertaining that infor- 
mation. The Chairman was not asked for a statement of the Commission’s 
accomplishments. 

\ statement showing work accomplishments as of November 1, 1951, is sub- 
mitted herewith. It shows in detail what the Commission has done to carry out 

functions of “reeeiving’, ‘‘examining’, ‘adjudicating’, and “rendering final 
jecision’’ with respect to the Yugoslav and Panama claims. The Commission 
believes that the expenditure of funds, approximately $200,000, has been com- 
mensurate with the degree of accomplishment. 

\Ir. Shaner’s inference appears to be that some 40 percent of the prospective 
$510,000 appropriations (38 percent of the $17,000,000 fund) has been spent and 
that 40 pereent of the Yugoslav claims have not been settled or 40 pereent of the 
work thereon completed. Again it is a question of false promises. The Commis- 
sion has known for some time, as brought out in the appropriation hearings earlier 
this vear, that the 3 percent figure was wholly unrealistic. Its estimate of appro- 
priation requirements is 9.3 pereent of the $17,000,000 fund, or some $1,600,000. 

Further, the comparison made by Mr. Shaner is wholly inappropriate and mis- 
leading. Of the $200,000 disbursed approximately $34,000 was for nonrecurring 
items such as office furniture and equipment, contractual services, living and 
quarters allowances in Yugoslavia, to the field staff, travel of field staff to and in 
Yugoslavia, and transportation of things. Also, some $59,000 went for the 
salaries of the three Commissioners and their secretaries. Of the remaining 
4107,000, the salaries of the four emplovees on the field staff in’ Yugoslavia 
accounted for approximately $11,000, leaving a balance of some $96,000, i. e., 
IS.8 percent of the total of $200,000, as the expense of the Washington staff in 
receiving and processing the claims and related functions for the period of approxi- 
nately | year. The accomplishments of the Commission for that vear, as shown 
ni the attached statement of accomplishments is considered highly commendable. 

RK. Mr. Shaner: Refers to apparent lack of basie policy decisions on such 
ratters as valuation and the exchange rate. 

Comment.—The Commission has commented on this suggestion in its observa- 
ions regarding finding No. 3 of the survey team. 

C’. Mr. Shaner: Refers to matter of a centralized directing authority in the 
{‘ommiission. 

Comment.—-This has been commented upon in the Commission’s reply to 
finding No. Lof the survey team 
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}). Mr. Shaner: Suggests that “there is no present reason for believing that 
the Valuation Section ef the Commission has in the past, or would in the future, 
while situated in Washington, render effective service.” 

Comments. Mr. Shaner gives no facts to support this opinion. The Com. 
mission's view is given in its comments to the related finding No. 2 of the sury: 
team. 

Mr. Shaner: “A substantial amount of work——ete.—disposision of claims.” 

Comment.—TVhe Commission wholeheartedly agrees and feels that the Field 
Branch shoulda be reconstituted at the earliest practicable date and the necessar 
funds provided therefor. 

EK. Mr. Shaner: Suggests that ‘It is entire lv feasible * re A 

Comment.—-T he Commission has commente dor this suggestion in its observa 
tions regarding the survey team’s finding No. 2. 

FP. Mr. Shaner: Suggests that *‘ Approximately 40 pereent of the funds—ete. 
remedial measures becomes clear.”’ 

Comment.— The Commission’s views regarding the 40 percent and 5 percent 
figures are covered above in its commerts to Mir, Shaner’s suggestion A-l. 9 Mr 
Shaner does not reveal the basis of his evaluation that ‘perhaps less than 5 per 
cent’ of the Commission's work has been completed. The Commission agrees 
that prompt measures are needed to increase the volume of adjudication work but 
the answer is more manpower, not a mere reshuffling of present manpower as 
contemplated in the recommendations of the survey team ard Mr. Shaner. 

F-A, Mr. Shaner: Suggests that the eae immediately delegate ful 
authority and responsibility to the solicitor for the direction of the work of th: 
Commission, meluaing the field stalf. 

Comment.--This is a remarkable suggestion. © What it boils down to is a recon 
mendation that the three Commissioners entirely abrogate their statutory ri 
sponsibility for the work of the Commission except for the purely desisiona 
function. The practicality of the suggestion, aside from its feasibility legally 
leaves mueh to be desired since it would burden the chief trial lawyer with all of 
the internal and external administrative responsibilities of the Commission, Mh 


Shaner does hot pecan the basis for his suggestion. 

F-A-1. Mr. Shaner: Suggests that there should be an early recruitment of a: 
adequate and qualified field staff to complete the neeossarv investigations wit! 
the least possible delay. 

Comment. The Commission has been urging suh action. eg Senate Ay 
proprigtions Committee expressed the view that the Commission’s Field Branc! 


should be ebolished and its work taken over by the Department’s Foreign Servic: 


\s vet tl partment has taken no conclusive action to supply the necessar 
ix ebsolutely vital that ection be taken. 
Suegests that the Solicitor “Endeavor to resolve 


rable Questlons of vor eral poli ey likely to effect the dispositir 


neral poliey decisions are believed to bave already bee 
Shaner does not disclose what he has in mind. Polici 


aims have heen resolved to a large extent in Publie Law 45/ 
ules of Practice and Procedi ure, the Administrative Procediu 
pec ie ns Statement of Claim Form and Destruections, and the 


res under which the Commission functions. Other polices decisions of 
ntis ature will be made case by case as the claims are decided. Th: 
ix part of the Comunission’s plan of operations and is considered sound from a legz 
administrative and practical viewpoint. If Mr. Shaner would disclose specifical) 
what he basin mind, it might be helpful. 

F-A-5. Mr. Shener: Suggests that a study and tabulation of claims be made b 
arc?s. 

Comment.--Mr. Shaner docs not indicate whether he regards this suggestio 
as an original contribution to the work of the Commission. It seems hard! 
possible that he could have completed his survey without having learned the 
such a study and analysis was made by the Commission during August-Septemh 
of this vear, immediately after the claims had been filed and docketed. How fa: 
these studies can be continued, and what their practical value will be, will by 
dependent upon the size staff available to the Commission in Washington and 
Yugoslavia. 

F-A-4. Mr. Shaner: Suggests an investigation to determine what valuatio 
experts are available from other agencies of the Government and probable amount 
of time required for cach investigation. 





thar 


lture, 
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Comment.—Same observation made as for item F-A-3 above. The Commis- 
sion has been making such an investigation. Last September the Chairman 
met with officials of the ECA and since then the Commissioners and staff have 
been meeting with experts in the Agriculture Department with a view to re- 
resolving these problems, and progress is being made. The suggestion that the 
Commission determine the amount of time required for the field valuation work 
is surprising. ‘Lhe survey team was furnished a full study and analysis of the 
time element based upon more than a month’s concentrated examination and 
review of the case workload by the Commission staff members done at the ex- 
press request of the Budget Division of the State Department. 

F-A-—5.— Mr. Shaners: Suggests a chart be prepared showing claims in Yugo- 
sjavia requiring investigation by persons other than teehnical experts. 

Comment.——The preparation of charts, merely to have them, is wasted effort. 
The Commission does not have the size staff necessary for such activities. 
Further, Mr. Shaner and the survey team 1eeommend abolishment of the Com- 
mission’s Valuation Division. With no valuation expert available in the Wash- 
ington office, how would it be possible for the staff of lawvers, clerical and ad- 
ministrative employees to determine which claims required the services of tech- 
nical valuation experts and whieh ones could be investigated in) Yugoslavia by 
nontechnical experts. For example, what type of person should investigate 
urban and rural real estate, a technical expert or a nonexpert? — If it is a valuation 
case, the valuation should be made in all required instances by an expert of some 
kind. Henee, all valuation cases are included, in the opinion of the Commission, 
under F-A-3 and F-A-4+ above. No chart is required with respect to other 
hee of cases although lists by areas in Yugoslavia or by types irrespective of 

rea-location, where of more practical benefit, will be available to the extent not 
eae developed. However, if there is to be no Valuation Division, sueh 
studies and analyses and lists will probably and perhaps necessarily have to be 
prepared by the field staff whieh alone will have use for them. 

"~-A-6.—Mr. Shaner: Suggests that requests for evidence from Yugoslavia be 
developed as promptly as possible in the individual cases. 

Comment.—That is and has always been the Commission’s plan of operation, 
which is in substance as follows: First, forward copies of all claims to the Yugo- 
slav authorities so that they may complete the necessary translations and studies 
of the claims, and be ready for the second phase: Second phase, prepare and sub- 
mit requests to the Yugoslav authorities in the individual cases for the necessary 
additional evidence which ean only be obtained through that souree: Third 
phase, complete the valuation inspections in Yugoslavia at the same time that 
the second phase is being worked on: Fourth phase, prepare the recommendations 


for decisions. There are other — that must be taken along the way but the 


—_— is the main line of operatio The speed of accomplishment of any phase 
or step depends basically upon the available staff manpower. 
A-?.—Mr. Shaner: Suggests that claims which ean be disposed of on juris 


dictional grounds be segregated and promptly submitted for decision 
Comment.— This is being done as part of the second phase of operations men- 


tioned in the comments to F-A—-6 above The prompt prepare ition of such cases 
for decision is not all-important; the more important procedure is to move the 
valid claims along as described under FOA-6. The jurisdicti iecad cases will be 


taken in stride. 

I~ A-8.—Mr. Shaner: Suggests that claims having common characteristics 
for example, bank-deposit cases) be grouped for test-case decisions 

Comment.— This has been commented on under comments to Finding No. 4 of 
the survey team. 

F-A-9.—~Mr. Shaner: Suggests that agreements be reached by the solicitor 
with individual claimants on the amount to be awarded without the necessity 
for a formal hearing. 


Comment.— The usual practice of the Commission will be to have formal hear- 
ings on claims only when so requested by the claimant. The Solicitor’s stafl 
vill examine the claim i pines and recommend an award or rejection of the 


claim, Before determining what amount he will recommend, | ; 
hold conferences with the claimant or bis attorney on such matters as valuation 

The deliberation of the Commission with respect to the Solicitor’s recommended 
award will be judicial in nature, not ministerial or administrative. If Mr. 
Shaner’s suggestion conte rebar. s some other procedure, it will be necessary 
‘henge Public Law 455 and the Commission’s Rules of Practice and Procedure 


F—R.-—-Mr. Shaner: Suggests as one measure to make possible the adjudicati 


f all Yugoslav claims under appropriations limited to 3.8 percent of the 
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000,000 fund that there be—‘‘The submission by the Solicitor of monthly reports 
to the Department of State—ete.” 

Comment.— Public Law 455 requires the submission of a semiannual report to 
Congress by the Commission on its operations. The Commission is thusly held 
responsible for the success or failure of its operations. Mr. Shaner’s suggest; 
contemplates supervision of the staff work of the Commission by the Departni 
of State. The official now in the Department of State who receives mont! 
staff reports, as suggested by Mr. Shaner, and supervises the activities of the Co: 
mission is the Chairman of the International Claims Commission. This is 4 
statutory responsibility. 

F_-C.--Mr. Shaner: Suggests that the Valuation Section be abolished and 
work be done by the field staff. 

Comment.—For the Commission’s observation, see its comments to Findi 
No. 2 of the survey team, 

FD, Mr. Shaner: Suggests that the Office of General Counsel be abclished 

Comment.—See Comumission’s comments to Finding No. 2 of the survey tea 
The suggestion is legally unsound in the opinion of the Commission. 

FR Mr. Shaner: Suggests that the Office of Executive Director be abolis! 
and the present duties be consolidated with those of the clerk’s office. 

Comment.—Here we have a difference of opinion among the members of 1 
survey team. Messrs. Wallen and Kust recommend that the Executive Directo: 
be retained but placed under the Solicitor: Mr. Shaner, who is referred to in t! 
survey report as the technical legal adviser to the team, recommends abolishme | 
of the position and merger of its duties with those of the clerk. The Commissio 
has provided in its estimates for a continuation of the Office of Executive Directo: 

k-F — Mr. Shaner: Suggests that the necessary assistance be provided to enabl 
the Solicitor to carry out the funetions whieh he recommends be assumed by thu 
Solicitor, 

Comment-— Mr. Shaner also adopts the 3.8 percent formula recommended by 
the survey team for determining the amount to be appropriated to adjudicate thi 
claim. This defeats the practicability of the suggestion offered, since the detailed 
work study made by the Solicitor and other staff members shows a’'minimum nee | 
for a 9.3 percent figure. 

f-G,.—Mr. Shaner: ‘The Commissioners should keep themselves currents 
familiar with the claims filed- ete. fe 


Comment.—A fine suggestion and one that has not only been followed but w 
continue to be followed. 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 
Statement of Functions and Accomplishments as of November 1, 1951 


The funetions of the Commission are set forth in seetion 4 (a) of the Inte: 
national Claims Settlement Aect of 1949 as follows: ‘The Commission shall hay: 
jurisdiction to receive, examine, adjudicate and render final decisions with respec 
to claims’ under the Yugoslav claims agreement of 1948, and similar agreemeut- 


I. “THE COMMISSION SHALL RECEIVE CLAIMS” 


The following has been accomplished under this function and responsibilit 


A. Preparatory work 

1. The necessary staff of 31 emplovees was recruited during the period Augu 
28, 1950, the swearing in of the 3 Commissioners, and June 1951, ineluding esta! 
lishment of the field branch in Belgrade. 

2. The rules and regulations of the Commission, the essential preliminary 
receipt of any claims, were drafted, hearing held thereon, and published Octobe: 
24, 1959, and December 7, 1950. 

3. Copies of the proposed rules were sent to all Members of Congress in October 
1950. 

1. A claim form and instructions were prepared (February) for optional use bs 
claimants (about 95 pereent of all claimants use the form). 

5. Prospective claimants, attorneys, interested parties, newspapers and orga 
zations to the number of approximately 1,750 were ciccularized on three separat: 
oceasions by the Commission to furnish them copies of the rules of the Commi 
sion, the aet and treaty (December), copies of the claim form and instruetion- 
(February), and a final notice of the June 30 deadline for filing claims (May) 





§. Approximately 1,500 files of prospective claimants were received by the 
Commission from the Department of State (December), which were screened 
and recorded (December-April), set up in workable order for use by the Com- 
mission and analyzed by the legal and valuation staff (January—-Mav). 

7. Approximately 600 prospective claimant’s files in the Belgrade Kmbassy 
were rounded up by the Field Branch and forwarded to Washington where thes 
were screened, analyzed, and merged with the files described in item 6 (April 
May). 

x. Some 600 Ietters from claimants, attorneys, and Congressinen inquiring 
about the law, treaty and individual claims were received and answered prior t 
June 30, 1951, the deadline for filing claims. 

4, An untabulated but substantial number of conferences, estimated im exces~ 

300, were held with prospective claimants and lawvers regarding individual 
probleims encountered in preparing and filing claims prior to the June 30, 195] 
deadline. 

10. Forms and procedures were developed for the reeeipt, recordation, doeketir 
and protection of the claims when filed. 

i]. Panama claims 

a) Approximately 203 files of prospective Panamanian claimants and 3 file 
drawers of general and reference material in connection therewith, were reeeived 
from Division of Communications and Records, Department of State, examined 
and analyzed by the Commission, and set up in suitable reference and corre 
spondence folders. 

(6) Special rules and regulations of the Commission, the essential preliminary 
to receipt of any Panama claims, were drafted. Hearings were held on October 17. 
1951, and the rules were published in the Federal Register on November 1, 1951 
The dead line set for the filing of sueh claims is February 24, 1952. 

(c) From correspondence with prospective claimants as well as from the files 
received from the Department of State, the names of 330 potential claimants have 
been compiled and the Commission is now in the process of mailing to each one 
of them a copy of the Panama Treaty, the act, the rules and regulations. Enve- 
lopes and registry lists have been made ready, awaiting the receipt of the printed 
material. 

(d) A comprehensive study of previous actions concerning these claims has 
been made by the Commission. Through the American Embassy in Panama 


transcripts of appropriate land abstracts have been requested and received 
Sinee these transcripts were in Spanish, arrangements have been made by th: 
Commission to have them translated into English and the translations have beer 
completed. 


B. Receipt of claims 

1. A total of 1,480 claims in the aggregate amount of $151,344,007.59 have 
been filed under the Yugoslav Claims Agreement (approximately 400 between 
January lL and June 15, some 1,000 between June 15 and June 30, and the balance 
since the original dead-line date of June 30). 

2. The 1,480 claims have been given docket numbers, entered in the Docket 
Register, recorded alphabetically and numerically on index cards. Before 
docketing each claim is examined for irregularities. 

3. An official acknowledgment and receipt has been sent to each of 1,480 
claimants in which are listed and described all documents and exhibits filed with 
the claim, 

1. The attorney affidavits of qualifications and authorizations from claimants, 
required under section 300.4 (b) of the Commission’s Rules of Practice and 
Procedure, pursuant to section 4 (b) of the International Claims Settlement Act 
have been received, recorded, examined and filed. 

5. Requests from 65 claimants for extensions of time to file claims, received 
since the June 30 dead line, have been considered and acted upon by the Com- 
mission. 

i. “THE COMMISSION SHALL-~EXAMINE--CLAIMS” 


A, Preparatory work 

1. Before the examination of claims could be substantially undertaken, it was 
necessary to decide the basic pelicies with respect to such matters as the evidence 
that would be required, and which would have to be secured from the claimant 
or the Yugoslav Government for the several categories of claims. The types of 
evidence that would be required where the claim is based upon the nationalization 
or other taking of real estate, personal property, industrial enterprises, commer- 
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cial enterprises, bank accounts, etc., was determined. (For further informatio: 
reference is made to the forms of requests to the Field Branch available in th, 
Solicitor’s Office.) 

2. The procedures for processing the claims through the examination stave 
were developed. (Reference is made to the procedural manual of the Office 
Solicitor The examination of the Yugoslav claims required several analyses 
studies by types of claims, sizes of claims, and location of the underlying properties 
n Yugoslavia. These studies are further described as follows: 

Master list of claims (names, dockets, amounts, type, ete.) 

Lists of claims by categories 

Compilation of claims in excess of $100,000 

Study of claims by domicile 

Study of claims by location of property in Yugoslavia 

The examination of the Yugoslav claims also required as a preliminary t! 

uring of official copies of applicable Yugoslav laws, regulations, and deerees 

which have been found to be rather voluminous. The more basie laws, rewuls 
tions, and decrees in the number of 24 have been translated by the Commission 
\ digest of the laws of Yugoslavia relative to such matters as ownership ar 
transfer of property, inheritance, rights of ownership, bankruptey, corporatio: 
law, decedents’ estates, mortgages, taxation, etc., has been prepared by the Com- 
mission for staff use 

1. To accomplish the function of examination of claims and to implement. the 

Commission’s obligation under the treatv and law to secure for claimants. the 
essential documents and evidence from Yugoslavia, the Commission establish: 
a field branch in Belgrade, negotiated a working agreement with Yugoslavia 
recruited a qualified staff for the field branch, determined its funetions, and 
established the necessary policies and procedures for its operation, 
5. The responsibility of the Commission to evaluate the properties, which ar 
the basis of the claim, has required the development of a form of field inspection 
and evaluation report of a type suitable under the circumstances to obtain ar 
expeditious and accurate performance of this phase of its responsibilities. (Copies 
of this form are available from the Valuation and [nvestigation Division.) 


RB. Eramination of claims 


1. Of the 1.480 elaims that have been filed with the Commission under the 
Yugoslav elaims agreement, all have been sereened by the administrative and 
legal staffs and, of this mumber, copies of approximately 1,450 have bee: 
dispatched by the Commission to its field branch for delivery to the Yugoslay 
Crovernment pursuant to the provisions of article 9 (b) of the Yugoslav e@laims 
agreement. The remaining claims, approximately 30, are being held pending 
receipt of additional copies of documents from the claimants: letters had to b: 
written to approximately 200 claimants to secure the number of copies of docu 
ments and translations required under the Commission’s rules 

2. In addition to the afore-mentioned sereening, over 461 of the Yugoslav elaims 
which is more than the number of claims which were filed with the Commissior 
through June 15, 1951) have been given a legal review and a valuation review | 
the Commission for the purpose of determining whether the claims, as filed, wer 
adequate from a legal and valuation viewpoint for adjudication. 

3. Over 90 percent of the claims were fonnd to be inadequate, in most cases 
beeause of the need to secure documents and other evidence from Yugoslavia. As 
a result of this review of 461 claims, the Commission has requested 315 claimants 
to furnish evidence or information, as deseribed in the request, and has submitted 
requests to the Yugoslav Governmnent for the furnishing of specifie documents 
or other evidence in the case of 242 claims. The Commission’s field braneh h: 
been requested to inspect the underlving properties in the case of 175 elaims and 
to submit an inspection and valuation report on each to the extent practicabl: 

1. In addition to the 461 elaims which have been reviewed bv the legal and 
valuation staffs, as noted above, an additional 250 claims are currently und 
going legal review in the Office of Solicitor, and 191 claims are undergoing revi 
in the Valuation and Investigation Division. The latter Division has complete 
ts examination of an additional 141 claims on which it has prepared requests for 
field investigations in Yugoslavia which are ready to be sent to the Field Branc! 

5. In the course of examining the Yugoslav elaims since the June 30 dead lit 

Commission has written more than ISO letters to claimants, attorneys, at 
nterested persons, in addition to the letters required by the work deserib 
Conferences with claimants and their attorneys with respect to 1! 

; -eleims, as filed, and the securing of evidence prior to adjudicatio 


} 
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has continued to be a significant factor in the work of the Commission, and it is 
estimated that in the four months’ period since June 30, such conferences and 
consultations have exceeded 200 in number. 

6. A total of 29 claims have progressed to the status where recommendations 
for decisions are in process of being drafted by the Office of Solicitor. 


I. “THE COMMISSION SHALL ADJUDICATE CLAIMS” 


1. Preparatory work 

1. An essential preliminary to adjudication of any claims has been the 
study of the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 and its legislative 
history. This has been done. 

2. A similar study has been required with respect to the Yugoslav Claims 
Agreement of 1948 and the history of the treaty negotiations. The files of the 
State Department with respect to the treaty negotiations (consisting of memor- 
anda, correspondence, cablegrams, notes, compilations of census and statistical 
data, ete.) have been collected by the Commission from the various Bureaus and 
Divisions within the State Department which participated in the negotiation of 
the Yugoslav Claims Agreement; these papers have been assembled and collated 
chronologically; the papers have been analyzed by the legal staff of the Com- 
mission; a digest of the treaty negotiations, as reflected in these various papers 
and documents, has been prepared numbering 100 pages, together with an index 

3. A study has been made of the Panama claims convention as a preliminary 
to the receipt, examination and adjudication of the claims under that convention 

1. The necessary forms and procedures for use by the Office of Solicitor in pre- 
paring and presenting recommendations for the initial decision of claims, under the 
informal procedures provided for in section 300.20 of the Cotmmission’s rules 
have been prepared. 

5. Application of the aforementioned statute and treaties to the adjudication 
of individual claims has called for a number of legal opinions with respect to mat- 
ters pertinent to various types of claims, such as the authority of the Commission 
to make multiple awards in cases of common ownership, the eligibility of heirs as 
claimants, the matter of perfecting title to property in the foreign country, allow 
ance of attorneys’ fees, ete. 

B. Adjudication of claims 

1. Four elaims have reached the status where recommendations for initial de 
cisions by the Commission have been prepared by the Solicitor and are ready for 
consideration by the Commission 


IV. “THE COMMISSION SHALL RENDER FINAL DECISIONS WITH RESPECT TO CLAIMS” 


1. The Commission has issued one formal order permitting one claimant to 
withdraw his claim. No other such requests are pending before the Commission 

2. No initial decisions have been rendered by the Commission pursuant to 
section 300.20 (¢) of the Commission’s rules governing informal procedure for 
approval or denial of claims. The four claims referred to under [I1J—B-1 above 
are ready for consideration under the informal procedure for initial decisions 

3. No final decisions have been rendered by the Cominission pursuant to section 
300.30 of the (‘o WMSSion Ss rules No hearings Ol claims are pen ling before tl 
Commission. 


4 4 * * + * *K 


Aside from the aforementioned funetions, which relate to the receipt, examina- 
tion, adjudication, and decision of claims, the Commission has other statutory 


functions, as follows, the accomplishments of the Commission being indicate 


1 


with respect to each such function: 
\. Issuance of semiannual reports to Congress, 
B. Recommendation of legislation to Congress. 
(. Budgetary and appropriation matters, 

1. Budgets for fiscal 1951 and 1952 prepared by State Departinent prior 
to organization of Commission on August 28, 1950. Commission participated 
in hearings before House and Senate Appropriation Subcommittees on fiscal 
1952 Budget. 

2. Commission in October 1951 conducted survey of workload and man- 
power needs to adjudicate and make final decisions on all 1480 Yugoslay 
claims. The job was found to require 166%; man-vears from July 1, 1951, 


whereas the size of the job as originally envisaged by the State Department 


} 
i 





and presented to Congress contemplated a manpower requirement of about 
one-third the size now found to be needed. 
D. The qualification and disqualification of attorneys to practice before the 
Commission. 
1. Reference to I-B-4 above. 
2. One hearing pending on disbarment action against one attorney 
Ek. Correlation of work with that of other commissions, such as the Swiss and 
British. 
1. Arrangement for exchange of information on individual claims, opinion- 
and decisions. 
2. List of all Yugoslav claims (Docket No., name, address, amount, loca 
tion, and type of property involved) sent to British Commission 


COMMENTS REGARDING BUDGET AND WoRKLOAD ESTIMATES PREPARED BY SURVE) 
TEAM 


(The estimates are contained on three penciled sheets submiiied to the Com 
mission on November 29, 1951, copy of which is attached.) 


I. Sheet marked: “Survey team appraisal of requirements to process claims, Janua 
1, 1952, through June 30, 1953 (ercluding Commissioners’ Office, erecuti) 
director staff, secretarial, and clerical)” 

1. The survey team estimates a total requirement of 89 man-months for the 
Solicitor to complete all future work on the 1,481 Yugoslav claims up the point 
where the Commission hands down an initial decision on each claim. The estimaice 
of the Commission for the same work for like period, to be performed by the Office 
of the Solicitor, is 231 man-months. 

The Commission’s estimate is based upon studies of the claims filed and upor 
the actual time expended by the Solicitor’s staff in the preliminary review and 
processing of over 400 cases, plus the experience and judgment of the legal siatt 

The survey team gives no indication as to the souree of its figures; it Was not 
based upon a study of any individual ivpieal claims, since the members of the 
Survey Team did not go into the individual claims, nor could heve in the time 
devoved to the survey. To illustraie: The experience of the Solicitor’s staff 
over a period of some 7 months in the preliminary processing of over 400 
claims shows that ii actually takes an average of 4 hours to make a full preliminary 
legal review of a claim under $100,000 in amount (including a review of the docket 
file, examination of the embassv and deparimental correspondence file on the 
case, preparation of legal analysis, preparation or request to claimant for 
necessary additional evidence, preparation of formal reauest to Yugoslav Gover: 
ment, pursuant to requiremenis of treaty with the Yugoslav Government for 
any necessary evidence available only through the Yugoslav Government). 

The survey team estimates an average of 115 hours per claim required for the 
phase of the work just described. It does not indicate the basis of its estimat: 
nor does it criticise the qualifications of the Commission’s attorneys or of the 
procedures followed in reviewing and processing the claims. 

Another illustration: the survey team estimates a requirement of 4 hours for 
the Solicitor to review on the average the claims running in excess of $100,000 
up to the largest claim, which is some $14,000,000. Again, the survey team fails 
to set forth any basis for its estimate. The actual experience of the Solicitor 
shows a requirement conservatively estimated at 4 days for the review of such 
claims, and it is doubtful that such an average will be maintained because it 
assumes that no time will be required for conferences with the claimants or their 
attorneys’ in other words, it is based solely upon uninterrupted productive time 

2. The survey team estimates a total requirement of 85 man-months to com 
plete field investigations in Yugoslavia. The estimated requirement reached bs 
the Commission, after study of the cases and based upon actual experience in 4 
areas of Yugoslavia, is 298 man-months. 

The survey team does not explain how it reached the conclusion that the jo! 
could be done within the time estimated. Its estimate was not based upor 
experience, but upon guesswork. The Commission’s estimate is based upon the 
factual experience of two field representatives who have made investigations 
under conditions that actually prevait in Yugoslavia, plus the knowledge and 
broad experience of a highly competent valuation expert. 

To illustrate the utter impracticability of the survey team’s conclusion, on the 
basis of its 3-day study of the Commission’s workload as to the time required 
to accomplish the field work, is shown by the team’s findings that the approx: 
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mately 700 real-estate cases in the Voyvodina area can be investigated and 
appraised in an approximate average time of | hour per case. 

This would mean that the appraiser would be required in the course of approxi- 
mately 1 hour per case to do the following in a war devastated, economically dis- 
rupted Communist country: (a) Review and analyze the claim from the valuation 
viewpoint, (6) lay out his program for making the inspections, (¢) take them atter 
up with the Yugoslav authorities in Belgrade for clearance and necessary travel 
arrangements, (d) travel to the area where the group of properties is located, 
(¢) locate the local authorities and arrange to check the local land records, (f) check 
the records to identify the property, the old street names and numbers having 
been obliterated, (g) locate the property, (h) make the inspection, (7) determine 
what was the condition of the property at the time of nationalization or other 
taking, (7) make his appraisal, (k) return to Belgrade, (/) prepare and file his 
investigation and valuation report. 

The Commission has conclided on the basis of the experience and practical 
knowledge of its staff that the average time required to do this job, plus the re- 
lated work of securing evidence from or through the Yugoslav Foreign Office with 
respect to such properties, will be 7 hours for the combined “office” and ‘‘field’”’ 
work, including travel. 

3. Hearings (solicitor): If dissatisfied with the initial decision, each claimant 
has the right under the International Claims Settlement Act of 1948 to a formal 
hearing on his claim with the usual safeguards of traditional judicial procedure. 

The survey team has estimated that 37 man-months will be required for the 
hearings. What judgment or experience was used in arriving at this estimate is 
not disclosed, 

The Commission’s estimate is 68.7 man-months. This estimate is based upon 
a study and analysis of the claims filed, discussions with the claimants and their 
attorneys and the judgment of the Commission’s legal staff, predicated upon their 
experience. 

The basie difference in the two estimates may be simply stated: (a) The survey 
team believes that 8 hours should suffice for each of the estimated 240 hearings on 
the claims under $100,000, whereas the Commission’s estimate is 12 hours each; 
(b) the survey team believes that only 50 of the 145 larger cases will result in 
formal hearings, which the survey team estimates will average 10 days, whereas 
the Commission has estimated that 97 of the 145 larger cases will develop into 
formal hearings, which will average 9.8 days. 

The Commission’s estimate of 1!4 days for the smaller cases contemplates a 
need for 8 hours average preparation by the trial attorney (legal review of the 
elements of the initial award or disallowance contested by the claimant: review 
and consideration of any Yugoslav brief amicus curiae; prehearing conferences; 
obtaining depositions; arranging for necessary witnesses and evidence by subpena 
or otherwise; preparation of trial brief and motions) and 4 bours for the hearing 
serving as adversary to the claimant at the bearing: conduct of this phase cf the 
hearing; preparation of proposed findings and conclusions and briefs; taking ap- 
propriate measures after the formal decision with respect to any rehearing) 

The Commission’s estimate of 97 hearings on the 145 largest claims was arrived 
at as follows: 64 of the 96 claims between $100,000 and $500,000 would result in 
earings, 15 of the 22 claims between $500,000 and $1,000,000 and 18 of the 27 
claims between $1,000,000 and $15,000,000. This judgment was reached after 
analysis and study ef the claims, a weighing of the tvpe of evidence available 
short of a formal hearing, the greater significance of expert valuation testimony 
in the larger cases, discussions had with attorneys and claimants, the relatively 
small $17,000,000 fund available to meet the $150,000,000 of claims, the provision 
of law which limits the attorneys’ fees pavable by the claimant to 10 percent 
irrespective of whether he has to devote time to a formal hearing, the provision 
of law which limits the charge against the claimant to a fixed 3 percent of the 
amount cf the payment under his award as reimbursement of the Commission’s 
expenses, irrespective of whether or not he has a formal hearing. The estimate 
f 97 hearings also took into consideration the judgment of the legal staff, based 
ipon experience prior to joining the staff of the Commission. ‘Phe Comunission’s 
estimate ef the number of formal hearings is considered to be realistic. Whether 
the estimated time of 9.8 days for the larger cases will hold up in actual practice 
is problematical, 

The Commission’s estimates of 115 days for hearings on the claims under 
S100,000 and 9.8 days on hearings over $100,000 are extremely conservative. 
The experience of the Justice Department on its Court of Claims eases shows an 


average needed time of some 27% days on claims under $100,000 and about 35 
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days on those over $100,000. ‘These estimates cover preparation of the attorne, 
for the hearings as well as the hearing itself. (Reference: The Commission’: 
Memorandum in Support of Revised Justification of Fiscal 1953 Appropriatio 
Request and Supplemental Appropriation Request for Balance of Fiseal 1952 

$. Summary: The survey team estimates that a total of 17.6 man-vears wil! 
be required for the work of the Solicitor and field branch to complete the initia 
and final decisions on the 1,481 Yugoslav claims. The Commission’s estimate i: 
1.8 man-yvears 

The survey team includes no estimate for the work of the Valuation and Investi 
gation Division, whieh it would abolish. The Commission has determined that 
the services of the Valuation and Investigation Division are indispensable, bot! 
with respect to the work ineident to the initial decisions and the expert advic: 
and testimony necessary in connection with the formal hearings. The Commis 
sion’s estimate for such essential services, based upon its experience and judgment 
is 13.6 man-vears. 

Thus the difference between the survey team’s estimate and that of the Con 
mission is the difference between 17.6 man-vears and 63.4 man-vears. Thi 
survey team’s estimate is patently the produet of guess-work reached after a 3- 
day superficial survey. The Commission’s estimate is the result of a careful and 
comprehensive study of the workload by the legal, valuation, and field staffs, based 
upon actual experience in the initial processing of approximately one-third of th: 
1,481 claims, expe ‘rience in conducting investigations in Yugoslavia, and the 
mature judgme nt of the legal and valuation experts on the staff of the Com 
mission. The only justifiable criticism of the Commission's estimate is that it is 
too conservative and too optimistic in the fi te of the experience of the Justice 
Department and of earlier claims Commissions. 

IL. Sheet marked: “Estimated requirements to completion of operations (per survey, 


feam 
1. The first item covers the three Commissioners and three secretaries, 
Omitted is the consultant to the Commission on Yugoslav laws, customs and 
practices. ‘The omission is a serious one and is nowhere explained by the survey 


team. 

2. All other personnel of the Comunission are shown under “Office of the 

Solicitor.” Such an organizational arrangement is not sound, practicable, o1 
legally permissive, 
3. A total staff of seven lawyers is shown for the Solicitor’s office, ineluding the 
Solicitor. In order to complete the adjudication of the 1,481 Yugoslav claims 
by the statutory dead line of March 10, 1954, a total staff of 11 lawyers will be 
needed, (If the work of the General Counsel and Valuation and Investigatior 
Division were to be taken over by the Solicitor and his staff, as recommended 
by the survey cape the staff would have to be further augmented.) 

1. The survey team would allow one secretary and two clerk-stenographers ti 
handle the epee ere work of seven lawvers. The experience of the Solieito: 
over the past 9 months reveals the inadequacy of this ratio. The survey tean 
in addition wendird a one clerk-tvpist. 

5. The Executive Director is shown under the Solicitor with a combined clerk 
administrative tank, a secretary and a clerk-stenographer. The present staff 
handling the work in the Executive Director’s office totals six. The survey tean 
does not show how the work could be handled by a smaller staff. (Mr. Shaner 
he technical adviser to the survey team on legal matters, makes a separat: 
recommendation that the position of Executive Director be abolished.) 

6. The General Counsel is omitted from the survey team’s estimated require 
ments, in line with a separate but related recomme ndation. That recommenda 
tion is without support in law. The Commission’s estimate of requirements 
provides for one additional lawyer to assist the General Counsel, since the work 
load there is increasing as the work progresses, and, although not too vital, thy 
assistant might be able to find some time to reduce to writing some of the lega 
opinions of the General Counsel, a situation that the survey team thought would 
be desirable. 

7. Vhe Valuation and Investigation Division would be abolished by the surve 
team and, hence, it includes nothing in its ‘Estimated requirements’? fort] 
etl in the Washington office. 

The Valuation Division performs a vital function and, in the view of the Con 

mld not be dispensed with. The lecislative histery of Publie Law 45- 
meressional understanding and intent that there would be valuati 

he € OMMMISSION'S st aff available to advise the staff and the Commi 


Claim - and Ot tie rWISe ith the adiudication 
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claims. The resent staff of 1.5 valuation employees should, in the judgment of 
the Commission, based upon workload studies, be increased to 6.5 valuation 
experts, plus stenographic help. 

8. The survey team’s‘estimated requirements” have provision for seven appraisers 
in the Field Branch in Yugoslavia. The Commission’s estimated requirements, 
based upon analysis cf the workload, is a total of Ll appraisers, plus necessary 
clerical, stenographic, photographic services, etc., to complete the adjudication 
process Within the prescribed statutory period. The former field staff of four em- 
plovees has recently been reduced to zero because of the reduction of this vear’s 
budget from the requested $265,000 to the apprcopriated $200,000. 

9. The survey team would allow three ‘locals’? to take care cf the clerical, 
stenographic, translation, and chauffeur services of the recommended seven 
appraisers, The seven appraisers, if such a staff is authorized for the balance of 
the current fiscal vear and funds are provided, would be set up by the Comunis- 
sion as three teams of two men cach for separate parts of Yuecslavia with the 
branch chief in and working out of Belgrade. The three “locals”? would merely 
provide the essential chauffeur-translators for the three teams. Thus the survey 
team makes no provision for any stenographic or typing help. That, of course 
vould be an imptssible situation and the survey team dees not indicate 
ould be successfully met Phe Commission’: estimate of Field Branet 
ments, based upon the workload, is 12 nonprofessionals, compared 
, recommended by the survey ‘In 

10. Summary: The survey team would provide a total Washi 
sranch staff of 31 perso he equivalent of the present staff) to 

udications by June 380, 1953. The Commission’s estimate, based 
study of the workload and the Commission's experience to date, calls for a 
staff of 70 persons for the fiscal vear 1952 and 71 for the fiscal vear 1953, having in 
mind March 10, 1954 as the final date for completion of all adjudications. The 
survey team found a budeetary need for $261,000 for the fiscal vear 1952 a 
£939 000 for the fiscal vear 1953 The Commission's estimate is $450,375 for the 
fiscal vear 1952 and $605,163 for the fiseal vear 1953 


Sheet marked: “‘Othe oy) . survey team 


The survey team would vide 832.500 for travel in each of 
and 1053 The Commission's estimate calls for S41,390 for the 


and Sd53.980 for the fiscal vear 19538. The difference arises from t} 
t 


estimates as to number of field employees and man-months required to 

2. The survey team would provide no funds for ‘Transportation of thi 
The Commission's estitnate for the fiscal vear 1952 is $10,200. but this 1 
ipon the source of the personnel to handle the fleld work 

3. For items O04. 05. 06. 07. and OS the differences between the su 
and the Commniission’s estimates are attributable to the differences in 
mates of the size of the staff require | and man-mont hs nee led 

1. The survey team would provide nothing for item “OO Equipment 
Commission estitnates ST5S,813 for the fiseal vear 1952 and 383.500 for 
vear 1958.) The actual amount of equipment will depend upon the size of st 
authorized The field staff will need two additional automobiles: one is 


hand. 





Estimated requirements to completion of operations (per survey tgam) 


Num- 
GS grade) ber of 
(or rate) | posi- 
tions 


Total 
annual 
salary 


$45, 


000 
14,175 


Commissioners 
175 


Secretary 
aye 


59, 175 


Total 

, 250 
000 
, 600 
_ 200 
, 000 


Office of the Solicitor 
Solicitor 
Associate Solicitor 
Attorney 

Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Secretary 
Clerk-stenographer 
Clerk-typist 
Executive Director 
Clerk of the Commission 
ind administrative as- 
sistant 
secretary 
Clerk-stenographer 


Total 


Field branch: 
Chief 


Appraiser 
Do 
Do 


Locals 


Potal 


Grand total 


objects, total (see at- 


Other 


tached 


Total required (old pay 


scale 


Estimated pay raise require- 
ments 


Equal 126 man-months (7 positions by 18 months). 


? Equals 84 man-months (7 positions by 12 months 
1952 ippropriation status 


gh Oct. 31, 1951 


‘stimated November and December 


Potal first half 
Estimated balance Jan. 1, 1952 
Estimated requirements, second half 


Additional required 
(Round off.) 
Estimated pay-raise requirement 

a 


t 


ot 


il additional need 


I 


One-half year 
4 Field 


Fiscal | 

Man- year 1952, 

years | second 
| half 


Period years 


fJan. 1, 1952 
\June 30, 1953 


30, 000 


33, 000 


109, 000 


146, 000 
13, 000 


159, 000 


su, S14 
33, 186 
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Other objects (per survey team) 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 | 1953 
second half total 


Travel: 

84 man-months, at $18 per day (some of these travel funds may ac- 
tually be required in the form of salary differential and quarters 
allowances; but to the major extent it is planned that these em- 
ployvees will be on a temporary duty basis) 

Within Yugoslavia (45,000 to 50,000 miles at 7 cents) 

Trips to Yugoslavia, 10 one-way, at $800 


Transportation of things 
1, 600 


. a 16 (52) 
4 Communication: $63 per 5 -7.,5) ¢ mlan-yeurs 
5 (53 


Rents 
, am 6c 
® Printing: $33 per) 575... ¢ Man-years 

2h ) 

: once f16 (42)) 

Contractual services: $75+- per log pray; Man-years 

ao wrt 

{16 


lag aa, ¢ Mman-years 
ot { 


ws Supplies: $76 per 
Equipment 


Total, other ot 


requirements to process claims, Jan. 1, 1952, through 


Survey team appraisal of 
executive director staff, secretarial 


June 30, 1953 (excludes Commissioners’ office, 
and cle rical) 


1. Preliminary review (Solicitor) 
About 1,000 cases remain for review. Man 
Allow Days Hours months 
900 cases, at 1 to 2 hours each 169 1, 350 
145 cases, at 4 hours each 72 pred 13 
Total 241 1,930 
Less: Work accomplishment to Jan. 1, 1952 


Required 
Field investigations 
Real-estate cases 
Vovidicea area, 700 cases, 2 people for 8 months 
Other, 400 cases, at 2 per day,equals 200 days 
Bank cases: 200 cases, work in with other cases if necessary to check in field at all 
Large cases: 145 eases, at 2 weeks each, including checking in United States and 
including travel to Yugoslavia, 200 weeks - ACSF Ee 


Required 
Review, after field investigation (Solicitor 
Real-estate cases: Review days 
Final review abe do Ls 


‘41,100 Cuses=825 days 


Bank: Reviews !2 X 200 cases= 100 days 
Large: Reviews, | week X145 cases=145 weeks 


Required sts 
4. Hearings (Solicitor 
240 cases (other than large) at 1 day=240 days 
32 cases of the large ones, at 10 days=500 days 
Required. _..-- oa ee 37 


Note.— These estimates are sufficiently liberal to provide for handling Panama claims of $300 to $400,000, 
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The Commission’s app aisal of requirements to process claims Jan. 1, 1952, thro 
Feb. 28, 1954 lercludes Commissioners’ Office, executive director staff, gene 
counsel staff, secretarial and clerical 
Preliminary review (Solicitor 
About 1,000 cases remain for review 
llow 


WO Gases, at 4 hours 


VI 
rRONT! 
each 


ww S2 hours e 


Work accomplishme 


3, 600 


2, 320 


5, gn] 


5 600) 
4, SOO} 


uy, = 
lation Divi 

under S100 000) , 240)| 
946} 


l aa 


S POO 000) | 


ind holidays 


JANUARY 8, 1952 


Mr Kdward B Wilber 

ey C. Baker, Commissioner 

srs Upon THE “Report oF Srupy oF THE OPERATION OF THE INTERN 
PrONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION” 

nemerandums Is on the above subject whi 

airman of this Comuiissior 


Marvel correctly 
the approval cf a majority of the Comunission 
nsstoPer Mehec uc 

think it iso hy proper that vou should Know mis me) 


first place [I want the record to show that | bad no part 


} 
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comments sent to you by Mr. Marvel, was never consulted about such comments, 
and did not see the comments until December 27, at which time I received a letter 
transmitting a copy thereof from the general counsel of this Commission. This 
was while I was in Texas on my Christmas vacation. 

I wish to make it clear that the comments which were sent to you by Chairman 
Marvel do not reflect my position or opinion as to the matters to which they relate. 

I agree with the conclusions of Mr. Matthew J. Kust, Mr. Andy H. Wallen and 
Mr. Maurice P. Shaner that this Commission has not made the progress it should 
have made. It is my further opinion that up to this time the Commission has not 
yet evolved a plan or method of operation which will enable it to adjudicate the 
claims as Congress intended it should do. 

I believe that Messrs. Shaner, Kust and Wallen made a conscientious and 
unbiased study of the Commission and that they offered many constructive 
and worth-while suggestions which merited careful consideration by the Com- 
mission. 

I disagree most strongly with the majority of this Commission in their conclusion 
that the manner of operation suggested by Messrs. Shaner, Kust, and Wallen would 
conflict in any way with the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949. 

It is my humble judgment that unless this Commission immediately adopts an 
entirely different approach to its problems, it will not be able to justify its further 
existence. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else you have to say? 

Mr. Humesine. Yes, sir. [want to make a couple of other points. 
The first‘is this: One of the reasons why the Department, specifically 
my own office, became more interested in the work of the Commission 
this past vear than formerly was because by action of the Congress 
the appropriation for the Commission was placed within the frame- 
work of our general appropriation structure of the Department this 
year. Prior to that time, as the committee will recall, it was a separate 
appropriation. However, last vear with specific language the Inter- 
national Claims Commission appropriations were placed within the 
framework of the ‘‘Salaries and expenses” item of the Department 
of State. 

The second is that there is legislation in the Department at the 
present time which would, if approved, raise the figure from 3 percent, 
the figure vou referred to, Mr. Chairman, to 7 percent. That legisla- 
tion is up for consideration at the present moment. 

Mr. Roongy. It was submitted by whom? 

Mr. Htumerstne. It was submitted by the International: Claims 
Commission. 

Mr. Witser. That was so indicated, Mr. Chairman in the state- 
ment that was presented to the committee. 

Mr. Humetstne. In the most recent meeting we had with the 
Claims Commission—in. January —the position the Commission con- 
tinued to take was that thev are a separate semiautonomous unit, 
not under the control of the Department of State except for general 
administrative support. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the amount requested by the Department 
of State for the International Claims Commission when it appeared 
before the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Wivtper. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with the committee 
report which restricted the activities of this Commission to 3 percent, 
we requested of the Bureau of the Budget $170,000 for 1953. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 

That is all, gentlemen. 
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Freprvuary 18, 1952. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


WITNESSES 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 

HON. JOHN VORYS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, we are honored this morning with the 
presence of two illustrious and distinguished Members of the House, 
the Honorable Mike Mansfield, of Montana and the Honorable John 
Vorys, of Ohio, who wish to address us, I believe, with regard to the 
item “Contributions to international organizations,” and in par- 
ticular with regard to the United States share of the United Nations. 

Who will lead off? 

Mr. Mansrietp. Mr. Vorvs, who has had to do most of the work 
and who has carried most of the burden, and, in my opinion, did an 
excellent job. 

Mr. Rooney. I happen to personally know that he did, and that 
you as a fellow delegate to the General Assembly in Paris last fall 
likewise worked very hard. I discussed this very subject in Paris 
with you and Mrs. Roosevelt in the early part of December last. 

Mr. Vorys. Gentlemen, you have already had this budget item 
presented to you. I believe it amounts to an estimated United States 
assessment of $15,439,894, which is at the rate of 36.90 percent on 
an estimated total assessment of $42,937,380. The whole U. N. 
budget is about $49 million; the estimated income outside of assess- 
ments being about $6 million. 

As a member of the United States delegation to the Sixth Assemb]\ 
of the United Nations, I was assigned to Committee 5, the Budget and 
Administrative Committee, which, among other things, handles con- 
tributions or assessments. 

Apparently there is an old custom to put a Republican on that 
committee. Senator Vandenberg served there when it was first es- 
tablished, and later Senator John Sherman Cooper. 

Mr. Rooney. You are now talking about some very patriotic and 
fair-minded men, and I take it that that is the reason you were put on 
the committee. 

Mr. Vorys. An act of Congress (Public Law 188, 82d Cong.), ap- 
proved October 22, 1951, provides: 

No representative of the United States Government in any international organ- 
ization hereafter shall make any commitment requiring the appropriation of 
funds for a contribution by the United States in excess of 33% per centum of 
the budget of any international organization for which the appropriation for 
the United States contribution is contained in this Act: Provided, That in excep- 
tional circumstances necessitating a contribution by the United States in exces: 
of 3344 per centum of the budget, a commitment requiring a United States appro- 
priation of a larger propoertion may be made after consultation by United States 
representatives in the organization or other appropriate officials of the Depart- 
ment of State with the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

The Contributions Committee of the United Nations had alread) 
made its recommendations when this act was passed. The State De- 
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partment wrote letters to the chairmen of each Appropriations Com- 
mittee in an attempt to secure authorization for a larger contribution 
in view of the exceptional circumstances existing this year. No fur- 
ther action was taken, and the United States delegation considered 
that this was not sufficient consultation to justify approval by the 
delegation of a request for a contribution larger than 33% percent at 
the Paris session of the Assembly. The delegation decided not only 
to refuse to vote for a larger contribution, but to make a full-out effort 
to secure a reduction of our contribution to one-third. 

Our difficulty was that the Contributions Committee had already 
made an elaborate study and had recommended a reduction for the 
United States of 2.02 percent from 38.92 to 36.90. 

In that same recommendation of the Contributions Committee 
increases had been recommended for a number of countries, including 
the Soviet group. The Soviet increases were 40 percent although the 
percentage of the total was only from 8.14 to 11.49 percent. 

We found that there would be an attack on the Contributions 
Committee’s report to attempt to tear it to pieces by those countries 
whose amounts had been increased. If this attack succeeded, we 
might lose the recommended reduction in our attempt to secure a 
greater reduction. 

Nevertheless, we determined to try for a reduction to 33% percent. 
The United States adviser to the delegation on the Fifth Committee, 
Mr. W. O. Hall, worked out a plan whereby we could, by making 
contributions for 18 months in 1 year, arrive at a one-third contribu- 
tion figure immediately. 

One of the problems of the U. N. is that it does not have enough 
ready operating cash in the early part of the vear because most of 
the contributions come in late in the year. Therefore the U. N. has 
a working capital fund to which all members contribute. If the 
United States would make one-half of its contribution immediately, 
at the beginning of this vear, thereby changing the contributions of 
the United States to the U.N. fiscal year, which is the calendar vear 
if that were done once it would reduce the need for a working capital 
fund. It would have been like the famous Ruml plan which we 
adopted in our own tax system. You pay as you go. We then could 
pay only a third and the U. N. would have enough money, because 
of the effect of this early deposit of cash, to arrive at a one-third 
contribution for us and a somewhat painless readjustment for other 
countries. 

It was a rather elaborate scheme, but that is the gist of it. 

In this way we could arrive at a one-third basis for our contribution 
and make it work this year. The delegation agreed to try it. We 
consulted with a great many Members of Congress on this whole 
proposition as they went through Paris. 

We consulted with the chairman of your subcommittee and his 
associates, and they said that this plan was not acceptable. 

Therefore, we simply went in and tried through an amendment to 
secure a reduction to one-third at this time. We got one vote sup- 
porting the United States— Nicaragua. 

There were 20 votes who abstained. Abstention is more of an 
actual vote in the U. N. than it is when you merely say ‘‘present”’ in 
Congress. You can be absent or not vote at all even though they 
see you are present. But the vote of abstention is somewhere between 
a “ves” and “no”’ vote. 
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There were 20 votes who abstained. There were 29 who voted 
against us and, of course, the motion was lost. I believe the State 
Department in presenting this item to your subcommittee asked to 
include a speech I made in the plenary meeting of the Assembly, in 
which | explained to the U. N. why for the first time the United States 
Was not voting for the report of the Fifth Committee on Contribu- 
tions, and stated we felt the contributions should be only one-third, 
that the time to arrive at that basis was now, and therefore we could 
not vote in favor of a larger contribution. 

We did not at any time in any public discussion base our position 
on this statute, but we based it at all times on a resolution of the 
United Nations passed in 1948, which said that in normal times no 
one country should pay more than one-third of the ordinary budget 
of the U.N. 

We were defeated on the motion to reduce. The Contributions 
Committee’s recommendations were approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, and therefore this item is before vou in the 
budget in the amount of 36.90 instead of 3314, with the hope, and 
that is all, that if this plan advocated by the Contributions Committee 
and given sort of an approval by the Assembly is adhered to, we will 
arrive at a 33's percent contribution probably the vear after next. 

If more members were taken in the U. N., we could get to that 
amount ina hurry. But the membership situation is one that is tied 
up with the Soviet vetoes. 

Therefore, the United States delegation to the U. N. obeyed ex- 
plicitly the statute, and not only made no commitment in excess of 
one-third but attempted to secure a reduction to a third. 

Any commitment of the United States is based on paragraph 2 of 
article 17 of the United Nations Charter, which has been approved 
as a treaty and provides: 

The expenses of the organization shall be borne by the members as apportioned 
by the General Assembly. 

Mr. Prince Preston, an able member of this subcommittee, argued 
very strenuously on the floor of the House when the Williams amend- 
ment came up last year that the Charter of the United Nations provided 
a binding obligation on the United States when action had been taken 
by the General Assembly. 

Very able counsel in the State Department take that view. I am 
not ready to go that far at this time, although I am greatly impressed 
by the arguments in favor of that construction of this provision. 

In any case, without deciding whether it is mandatory, I think it 
would be extremely unfortunate if the appropriation were not made 
as requested and as apportioned by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

The difference between 33 and 36.90 percent would be about 
$1,400,000. That amount is small. In the United Nations I urged 
that it was so small that the other nations could easily absorb it 
Other nations urged it was so small that the United States could 
easily continue to pay it. 

Here is the situation we face. If expenses are to be apportioned 
on the basis of capacity to pay, the United Nations’ figures show 
we have about half of the income in the world, and therefore, we ought 
to be paying about one-half of the budget. 
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Beginning with Senator Vandenberg in 1946, and supported by 
the U. N. delegation in each instance, we have argued that capacity 
to pay is only one consideration, that no nation raises all of its own 
taxes based on capacity to pay, and that it is improper for an inter- 
national organization based on the sovereign equality of each member 
to be relying so much on one member, just as it 1s unjust to that 
member to bear such a large share of the load. 

But our spectacular and enormous comparative wealth, compared 
with the 59 other nations in the U. N., makes it difficult to secure this 
reduction. 

In any case, | am here to recommend that the amount assessed be 
paid. If your distinguished chairman will remember, I would not 
commit myself to take that position in Paris, and at no time did I ever 
agree formally or informally with anybody over there that I would 
recommend it be paid. But I have now come to that conclusion. — 4 

Mr. Rooney. That is eminently fair and correct. At that time 
Committee No. 5 was still meeting, and you had not arrived at any 
conclusion, is that correct? 

Mr. Vorys. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. | am verifying the fact that that was your position. 
And I take it that vou did everything possible to secure a further 
reduction below 36.90 percent? 

Mr. Vorys. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Your position now, though, is if vou were a member 
of this committee vou would vote the requested amount, $15,439,894, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Vorys. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Congressman Mansfield, we shall be glad to hear 
from you now. 

Mr. Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to back up wholeheartedly what my colleague, the Congress- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Vorys, has said. 

I want to state that no one could have had a more difficult job than 
Mr. Vorys and no one could have worked harder in an attempt to get 
the United States’ contribution to the U. N. down to 33% percent. 

We were both aware at all times of the Williams amendment. We 
did everything in our power to try and keep within the spirit of that 
amendment and to get the United States’ contribution down to 33% 
percent. 

It might be well to point out for the benefit of this committee and 
the Congress that Mr. Vorys has been a little bashful in his presenta- 
tion, because a great deal of the credit for the raising of the contribu- 
tions of the three Soviet states, Byelorussia, the Ukraine and the 
U.S.S. R. by 40 percent is due almost entirely to his activities. 

He worked very hard on this matter. He is to be commended for 
his success in that respect. 

As this committee knows, the Soviet bloc were very much against 
having their assessments raised, but through action of the General 
Assembly that was accomplished. 

I wish that we could report the success that your colleague, Mr. 
Prince Preston, could report as a result of his being a delegate to the 
UNESCO conference last year, where he was primarily responsible 
for having the United States contribution reduced to 33% percent. 
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I do not know what else Mr. Vorys could have done or I could have 
done to help him achieve the goal set out in the congressional amend- 
me ee 

I do want to impress upon this committee that Mr. Vorys made jt 
a special point to see every possible Member of Congress, both from 
the House and Senate, when they came through Paris to get views 
on this, and to explain the situation confronting us on the matter of 
the United States contribution to the U.N. 

As he has brought out, he made it a point also to appear before the 
State Department Subcommittee on Appropriations in Paris and ey- 
plain the situation in great detail to that committee. 

All I can say in conclusion, gentlemen, is that once again IT am 
wholeheartedly in accord with what my colleague has said before this 
committee. 

Mr. Vorys. Might I add this one word: Why was not the reduc- 
tion voted if the United Nations itself had said that in normal times 
the contribution of no single member state should be more than one- 
third? The answer is that the others said, “Well, times are not 
normal yet.”’ 

Mr. Rooney. Does not this matter resolve itself into this question: 
Are we or are we not going to belong to the United Nations and is 
our membership in the United Nations a benefit to us? It is either 
hot or it is cold. You are going to pay the 36.90 percent or you are 
not going to be a member? 

Mr. Vorys. That is about right. 

Mr. Mansrretp. The United Nations operates on a calendar year 

basis. Another thing is that under the Constitution of the United 
States a treaty, and the United Nations agreement is a treaty, becomes 
the law of the land. 
} That is the only thing I think that prompted Mr. Vorys to bring 
out that particular section of the Charter which he did this morning 
and which he used in the very fine speech which he made in the 
plenary session. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


FreBRUARY 18, 1952. 
ANZALDUAS Dam 


WITNESSES 


HON. LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

GLENN G. WHITE, WESLACO, TEX. 

E. P. CONGDON 


Mr. Rooney. We are indeed pleased to have with us Congressman 
Bentsen of Texas, who wishes, I believe, to address us in connection 
with the Anzalduas Dam. 

Mr. Bentsen. | appreciate the time vou have given us. I realize 
your time is limited because vou have so many items to consider 
This is of extreme importance to us in the district that I represent. 

Anzalduas Dam is a dam that is a joint project between the United 
States and Mexico, to be built on the international river bordering m\ 
district. 
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The reason for the Anzalduas Dam is first and primarily because of 
flood control. You have found that the United States Government 
has spent, I believe, approximately $11 million on flood-control 
projects on our side of the river to protect the area. 

What it really amounts to is that they have built the bottle, and vet 
they have not built the opening to the ‘bottle, they have not built the 
neck of the bottle. 

Anzalduas would permit the diversion of water during flood times 
into the floodway protecting Matamoros on the Mexican ‘side and into 
the floodway protecting Brownsville on the American side. 

We have had considerable difficulty lately as to the question of the 
division of water between these two areas. As you know, under the 
treaty they are allowed 41.8 percent and we are allowed 58.2 percent- 
plus of the water. Actually, we find that independent pumpers at 
their own discretion are taking water out of this international stream. 

It has led to considerable il feeling. It has led to the Government 
of Mexico filing a strong protest recently with the Government of the 
United States in regard to Matamoros not receiving its fair percentage 
of water. 

We find the cities have had to pass ordinances that you could not 
sprinkle lawns, wash cars—some of the schools have had to let out 
because they have not enough water coming out of the Rio Grande. 

What Anzalduas will do is permit at an administrative point the 
division of the water between Mexico and the United States. In 
addition to flood control there is the very strong possibility it will be 
used for irigation purposes, that the people on this side of the river 
will put in a project under private enterprise, a gravity canal to take 
their water out at this point. 

Mexico, which is often regarded as a backward country, has actually 
made us Jook pretty backward in that they have already built a multi- 
million-dollar canal up to this point in expectation of Anzalduas Dam 
being built. 

This is called for in the treaty between the United States and 
Mexico. I understand one of the troubles is the President’s directive 
against new projects. We do not believe this comes under the cate- 
gory of new projects. The plans and specifications have been drawn 
for it. Weare ready to go ahead if we can get the appropriation. I 
think it is approximately “what is set forth in the budget. 

If this was accepted, as a new project, which I do not believe it is, 
then you have these things come up, these questions posed. First, 
the reason for the directive, in my opinion, is to try to stop inflation, 
the expenditure of Government money on public works at this time 
competing with the expenditure for national defense; and second, to 
stop the use of critical materials that must go into the defense effort. 

What is actually accomplished in this area? It is unique. It is an 
international structure, called for by a treaty, which we should make 
every effort to live up to. 

If we in this country do not build our part of the project, contribute 
the 50-percent part of the cost, then what happens? Mexico has 
spent millions on a canal to this point. They expect us to live up to 
our part of the obligation and treaty. If we do not, then Mexico 
could build it. They have the money already loaned to them by the 
Export-Import Bank to go ahead and build this small international 
dam. 
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So, you do not stop the question of inflation. 

Second, they get a lot of critical materials from our own country 
So they will go ahead and build the dam. We will not contribute 
our part, we do not stop inflation by not living up to our agreeme:)! 
and we do not stop the use of critical materials. 

What do we accomplish? This is what will be accomplished jf 
we do not contribute our part of the cost of this dam (approximate! 
$2 million). I think the total cost will run almost $3 million, our 
part of it, when it is finished. 

We do accomplish this, in that at this point we intend to put ou 
irrigation canal, privately financed, to come down our side of the Rio 
Grande so that we avoid these difficulties and these disputes between 
Mexico and our country. 

Mexico, if we do not contribute our part, will build the dam for their 
own utilization not taking into consideration the utilization of it by the 
United States. 

Suppose we try anotheract? What if we say, “All right, we will put 
a limitation on what the Export-Import Bank has done, even though 
it would have to be a retroactive one. If we are going to loan you 
the money we want you to make provisions for the United States to 
take water out of this.”’ 

Then we would find ourselves in the position of a banker who 
has a man coming to him to borrow money and the banker says, “You 
are going to build this house with the money we are going to loan 
you. TI have a bunch of relatives to be taken care of and I want you 
to take care of my relatives in part of your house.” 

That is the position that the people on this side of the Rio Grande 
are faced with if we do not keep our obligation. We would not be 
in this difficult position if we were not on an international stream. 

I believe the dam is essential to our good-neighbor relations. — | 
believe it is essential to stopping even possible bloodshed between the 
countries at that part. I know that is a rather dramatic statement. 

But, to those of us who had to pass city ordinances against the 
sprinkling of lawns, let schools out, water is more precious than gold 
and even our Texas oil. 

It is essential that we have a point at which can be administered 
the division of these international waters. I beg of vou, I plead that 
you give favorable consideration to this requested appropriation of 
some $2 million so that we can start the construction of the dam. 

We have the site already picked out. We are ready to go on it 
It is estimated that we will complete about 70 percent of its construc- 
tion within the fiscal vear. So, we will be well down the road toward 
solving our problem. 

The newspapers of my area have for the last 3 weeks been full of the 
controversy between the United States of Mexico on the division of 
water between the two countries. It has led to considerable difficult) 

It has led to considerable suffering by the farmers who have tricd 
to get their crops in at this time. 

appreciate very much being before vou. 'If you have questions 
in regard to the particular proposition, I would be glad to answer 
them if I have the information covering the questions. 

I want to say also to the committee that we in my area have been 
very appreciative of the cooperation of your fine chairman’and mem- 
bers of the committee in regard to our problems. I know this ts 
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another one. But we find ourselves in a most unique situation, being 
on an international river. 

I was talking to the Ambassador to Yugoslavia this last fall in 
Kurope. He told me that this is one of the outstanding examples of 
cooperating between two democracies, between two republics, this 
construction on the Rio Grande River. 

He said that it was something without parallel in our history and 
that he had been using that as an example to Mr. Tito in Yugoslavia, 
some of the things that could be done between countries that cooperate 
together and work between themselves in democracies. 

I think the consequence and significance of this project goes far 
bevond our particular locality. I think it is a great example to South 
America, Which we have overlooked a lot in our relations recently, 
as to how the United States and Mexico can work out their problems 
together, harness these great natural resources and utilize them. 

We are in danger of seeing that hurt at the present time because of 
this conflict which is built up between the United States and Mexico, 
because we take the water out at so many different points rather than 
one point, which could be accomplished at one dam. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions? Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Mr. Chairman, having served on a committee with 
the gentleman from Texas who is now coming before this committee, 
| want to say I was always impressed with his fairness in looking at 
the problems that came before our committee regardless of whatever 
section of the country they came from. Therefore, his words have 
much weight with me. 

There are several questions, though, that I have in mind. It is my 
understanding of this matter that if the United States do not live up 
to their part of the treaty arrangement that that division of water 
between Mexico and the United States could be changed to where we 
would not get 58 percent of the water. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bentsen. You have brought up an excellent point because 
Mexico filed this very vigorous protest saying that we were using more 
than our share. It is really very difficult to determine whether we are 
or not. 

So, these gentlemen whom I have with me today, citizens of my 
district, made a survey on the problem. They have some pictures 
to show you. They found after the survey that there is a strong 
likelihood that Mexico is taking more than its share at the present 
time. 

But there is no way of controlling it, because we take it along the 
extremities of the Rio Grande. We do not know how much their 
pumps are taking. 

But this dam across here would solve the problem, because there 
you would have the administration of the division of the water. 
Mexico’s share would go into the Mexican canal and our share would 
vo into the canal we hope to build. 

Mr. MarsHauu. What connection does, this have with the Falcon 
Dam? By the failure to put this dam in, does that have any effect 
upon the useful life of the Faleon Dam? 

Mr. BENTSEN. Since it is below the Faleon Dam, I do not think it 
affects the life of the Falcon Dam, but it affects the utilization of 
Falcon, its proper utilization, without controversy between the two 
countries. 


Mr. Marsuauy. The result is that we have expended money in 
connection with the Falcon Dam that we cannot get the maximum 
return for without the completion of the construction of this dam? 

Mr. Bentsen. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsuauy. This matter of international relationships is 
rather difficult thing. Coming from Minnesota, I know something 
about that. The Canadian Government at times has been rather 
uncomplimentary about the United States in its dealings with matters 
affecting the two countries, which seems to me is a very serious 
problem when it comes in terms of thinking about hemispheric 
relationships and being a good neighbor. In our particular instance, 
Canada has been an extremely good neighbor. 

Mr. Bentsen. The gentleman is absolutely correct. He can well 
understand how that problem is compounded in the parched areas of 
the south, south Texas and north Mexico. 

| appreciate your remarks in regard to my work. 

Mr. Cievencer. | wonder if any engineers have made any deter- 
mination of the acre-feet of water that comes down the Rio Grande, 
the Pecos, and what comes in from the Mexican area. 

Mr. Bentsen. Yes, sir; they have. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Does this 58-42 make what they think is a fan 
determination? 

Mr. Bentsen. Yes, sir. | have with me Mr. Congdon, who will 
testify. I tried to keep my testimony short. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you for or against this appropriation? 

Mr. Conapox. | am for it. My name is E. P. Congdon. Tam a 
civil engineer in Texas and president of the Lower Rio Grande 
Authority, which is an organization created by the last Texas Legis- 
lature for the purpose of handling similar problems to this, and 
problems in connection with irrigation of the valley. 

It is a voluntary association of the valley irrigation districts. 

I happen to be manager of the Williamson distriet which gets its 
water from the Rio Grande River. Primarily, gentlemen, the pro- 
posed dam, as Mr. Bentsen has told you, is for completing the flood 
control system in the lower valley. 

The International Boundary and Water Commission has been 
working since the 1930’s on a system of levees and flood channels to 
control the floodwaters. 

Their floodway channel lacks several miles of being completed to 
the river and the floodwaters get into the floodway through an old 
river bed, over which the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission has no control. Such water as gets in the floodway flows 
down the floodway to the Gulf without doing any harm. 

However, a normal flood will sometimes put more water down thy 
lower stretches of the river than can be handled and that water can- 
not be controlled and diverted into the floodway. 

The floodway needs to be completed to the river and a contro! 
structure put in there so that only a limited amount of water can ge 
down the lower stretches of the river. 

At the present time there is no control, and the cities of Matamoros 
and Brownsville are jeopardized by floodwater. The Mexican Gov 
ernment has built a similar system of flood controls in Mexico below 
the site of this dam. If uncontrolled waters are allowed to go down 
the river, that may result in more water getting into the Mexican 
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channels than they were designed to carry and result in damage to 
that country. 

Aside from the flood-control situation there are several very vital 
reasons that show the dam should be constructed and operated in 
connection with Falcon Dam. 

Mr. Bentsen has mentioned the division of water and that the 
treaty between the United States and Mexico provides a formula for 
determining how much water each country should have. 

When this water is diverted in a multitude of portable pumps, 
it is going to be almost impossible to measure that water, determine 
how much Mexico is taking and how much the United States is taking 
and see that the provisions of the treaty are carried out physically. 

On the other hand, if the water for the major part of the American 
side of the river is diverted to this one location and all of Mexico’s 
water which is stored behind Falcon Dam and stored in the canal she 
has built, that rather complex problem which might lead to inter- 
national complications becomes relatively simple. 

On the American side there are some 8 or 10 cities that are dumping 
their sanitary sewage and their storm sewage into this floodway. 
From a sanitary point of view there should be a centrol so that 
several times a vear this floodway can be flushed out. This dam will 
provide a method for doing that. 

Now it can only be accomplished when the river is in flood stage 
and a rather large flood at that. 

I have mentioned that the Mexican Government has built a canal. 
It taps the river just above the location of this proposed dam. To 
utilize that canal Mexico has to have this Anzalduas Dam. 

Apparently, if the United States Government does not go ahead 
with the terms of the treaty and build the dam, the Mexican Govern- 
ment is prepared to do so, in which case it will belong to them and 
will be their property. 

The people in the valley have organized this Rio Grande authority 
primarily for the purpose of building a gravity canal to take our 
water from the site of this dam and water the lower two-thirds of the 
valley with diversion at this one point. 

They have plans made for their construction, which they propose to 
do with private enterprise. They are waiting merely for the word 
that the appropriation has been made for Anzalduas, and they will 
then complete their financing for building the canal on the American 
side, 

Mr. Bentsen has very ably pointed out that this is not a new project, 
and if were a new project, no critical materials are going to be saved in 
building it because Mexico will build it anyway. 

Inflation will not be affeeted by it. <A delicate international 
situation might be avoided by building the canal and utilizing the 
waters of the Falcon Dam in the manner that they should be utilized, 

Mr. Curvencer. How about Mexico building this dam on their 
own? Can they build across the international line or will it all be in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Conepon. | understand the treaty gives either country the 
right to build one dam for diversion purposes. 

Mr. Benrsen. This is Mr. White, who is our last witness. 

Mr. Wuire. My name is Glenn G. White. I live in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas on my little farm near the town of Donna, 
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Tex. I have lived there over 32 years and have been irrigating with 
water from the Rio Grande all these vears, growing erapefruit, cotton, 
and ornamental nursery stock. 

I happen to be now the manager of the Lower Rio Grande Authority. 
a State agency set up by the Texas Legislature to act as an over-i! 
district to take delivery of the United States share of the water that 
will be impounded behind the new Falcon Dam in the Rio Grande, 
and distribute the waters to the various irrigation districts and water 
users. 

Congressman Bentsen and Mr. Congdon have touched on_ the 
matters that I wanted to touch on, but I think the angle that I want 
to develop will be quite important to you and should be emphasized 
a little more. 

In our authority we have at the present time 26 irrigation districts 
which water 502,056 acres. There are approximately 80,000 more 
acres in other districts that are expecting to get into the authority 
by contract as soon as certain details can be arranged. 

Mr. Bentsen. These water districts are privately financed water 
districts and these people have their life savings at stake in them. 

Mr. Wuire. I just bring this out to point out that I am trying 
here to re prese nt the irrigators, the fellows who use the shovels out 
in the canal and use this water. 

On taking over the authorization of our authority, we had wished 
on us a job of prorating water from the low flow of the stream, in 
other words, we had a darn low river for a long time. For the last 
3 years we have been scratching the bottom of the creek to get enough 
water to irrigate, except a couple of flash floods that came down. 

It is a difficult problem trying to make this low supply of water go 
around. It has developed into a serious situation, and it brings us 
right down face to face with what we might have to do with the 
division of water in the indefinite future. 

That is why I say I came here this morning, to point out the inter- 
national angle of this business and where the dam can help us on that. 

We recognize the need of it as a flood-control structure only. It 
is imperative that the water be controlled by flood control so they 
can use the floodway on the American side and the Mexican side and 
use the floodway of the river itself to the maximum amount of water 
it will take. 

The geography is such that it does not take much of a flow to fill 
the bed of the river. I think they figure that about a 40,000 second- 
foot flow gives them high water in Brownsville. 

They have levees there, but they have tremendous damages with 
what is not too big a flow. The last flood we had was a 45,000 
second-foot flow of water. We have that big flood risk constantly 
with us. 

We recognize that the dam is primarily for that purpose, but when 
we get it in there we can use it for something else, and it will be of 
tremendous help to us on this division of water. 

We have a low flow. At the time I left we had only 7 second-feet 
of water coming down the stream. Mexico is supposed to have 41.8 
percent of that water. We discovered when we were discussing 
that we could not get water to Matamoros. 

We had wires from the Government, State Department and all! 
high areas of authority as to “‘Why can’t you live up to your treaty 
and put 35 second-feet of water there.” 
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It happened to fall on me to try to get that done. We have our 
hydrographer working now on that. He has pumps and tells us how 
much they can take, and we still did not get 35 second-feet of water 
to Matamoros. 

I have pictures here. This is all water front development on the 
Mexican side. They are different pictures, but they show one thing, 
that there is a multiplicity of highly mobile pumps on the Mexican 
side. 

While we have not had the authority to go down and count each one, 
| had an airplane photographer fly our side of the river and snap those 
pictures. That is from the pumping station on down. It is more than 
20 river miles. Those pumps can divert the share of water that Mexico 
has due them on this low flow. 

When we saw what we were up against, I went to Mexico and called 
on the municipal water man at Matamoros. He got some of his boys 
and came to our office. 

We thrashed out the situation. They shrugged their shoulders and 
acknowledged, “‘Yes, we are going to have to do something for 
ourselves.’’ When they shut their pumps down, we got a little water. 

Here is the picture of the water front between Brownsville and 
Matamoros. The Mexicans put a dam across there to prevent the 
water from going downstream. 

We have an irrigation district and about 3,600 acres of land below 
Brownsville that have not had water up to the time we finally got 
them to break that dam for over 35 days. They were in terrible 
shape. 

We did finally get some water down there so that Matamoros had a 
supply. You can see from this picture that at Matamoros they had 
only three little settling basins, coagulation basin on that side of the 
river. The result is they have to have a little flow all the time to 
keep the water coming to them to pump their supply. That is why 
they put the dam in the stream. 

It is against the treaty and against international relations for any 
one of them to go in there to dam up the stream. It is one of the 
things you have to live with. 

When the situation gets even worse than it has, it is hard to tell how 
long we can control it. 

I am expecting when I get back to meet with the mayor of Reynosa, 
and have the Reynosa and Matamoros districts get together to set 
up a proper rate between the Mexican pumpers, the same as we have 
on the American side, a proper rate of acre-feet so they will divide 
the water among themselves and take care of our situation on domestic 
water. 

In other words, we are down to the point of low water, to the extent 
that we did not have water to irrigate on the American side. 

We have water if you properly distribute it, up and downstream. 
We have water for domestic purposes in the municipalities. By the 
time you take out the water that flows down and give Mexico her 
40 percent, we are down to 356 second-feet of water. That is only 
municipal water for the people, for their livestock and for the towns. 

When we look at this picture in the valley, we can see the Anzal- 
duas Dam sitting in there to control the flash floods. Then as a per- 
manent proposition we see the gravity canal coming from behind to 
take care of all this other acreage on down to the coast line. 
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All our municipalities take their water through the irrigation dis- 
tricts that serve the area they are in. So the city water is taken care 
of out of the canals. It takes care of the municipalities and it takes 
care of the irrigation. By dividing the water at that point we will get 
away from the international situation as we get farther downstream. 
When we get into low water, it becomes critical. Where there is 
plenty of water for everybody, we are not concerned about it. We 
have not that water vet, and even when the dam is completed the 
dam as to be filled up before we have anything to work on. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Aanpanu. Did I understand that the American canal is now 
built? 

Mr. Wurrr. No, the Mexican canal has been built. I overlooked 
one fact. We have on the Mexican side practically the same sort of 
soil that we have on this side. When this dam was proposed in 1952 
the Mexicans were not ready for it. There was no treaty. So they 
just said, “No; let’s not talk about a dam at this time.” 

In the meantime, they are in shape and they have built this tre- 
mendous canal just below the picked-out site for the dam, and it is 
ready to serve about 500,000 acres. 

These lands are all river-front lands that can be served as they 
develop their canal. At the present time the water is there and they 
are using it out of the stream. 

These portable plants are so efficient they will continue as long as 
there is water in the river. So we want to get our share. The canal, 
as I say, is completed. They have an opening right below the plant, 
in the center part of the valley, and they will take flood-stage water 
through there. 

It has been provided for a long time. No one is worrying about 
flood-stage water. It is when they get in and take water out at the 
low stage that bothers. 

The Mexicans have a highly developed farming area. ‘Their side 
is as well developed as the American side. They are farming tremen- 
dous cotton projects down there. 

Mr. Aanpaun. Can the Mexicans use their canal without a dam, 
without a diversion dam? 

Mr. Wurre. They can use it duting flood stages. Anzalduas Dam 
will not take water until it is about 1,500 second-feet, which is about 
three times as much as we are getting beyond the Anzalduas opening 
at the present time. 

They do have water impounded in the San Juan River. They 
have their canal system and they are watering part of their land out 
of that. There was a good-sized flood that hit below us last summer 
and that dam is pretty well filled. They are watering out of that 
dam on the upper stretches of the higher land. 

They do have their canals lined up so they can use some water down 
below. 

Mr. AANpAHL. What has been the flood experience in that area” 
This Anzalduas Dam is intended for flood protection. What has 
been the flood experience there in the past? 

Mr. Wurrr. That sets right at the head of what we call the head 
of our flood-control system. In the 32 years I have lived there we 
have had four or five floods. In 1919 they had a tremendous flood. 
I do not remember about that now. I do not have any figures in 
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front of me. But that flood was around 180,000 or maybe 200,000 
second-feet. 

Then there was another big one in 1932, which was even larger than 
that. Those floods happened to be brought about by the timing of 
the flow from the watersheds upstream tieing in with the San Juan 
area downstream so that it flooded our whole section. 

These flood-control levees that are in there now take care of the 
major part of the first area. There is no river front area they do not 
take care of. In the last few years that land has all been cleared. 
| do not know how many acres there are there. Perhaps there are 
50,000 or 60,000 acres. That is exposed to the floods coming down- 
stream. 

The dam will be so located so as to divide these flows in three major 
hodies. Of course, with Falcon in we have cut off the possible danger 
of the coinciding floods from the upper reaches coming in with floods 
from the lower reaches. 

I think not more than 3 vears ago we had a flood of about 147,000 
flood feet of water. Those floods from the lower area sre not quite 
as frequent. But they are frequent enough to make this division of 
water by a flood-control dam important, that is, to get any efficiency 
at all out of the flood-control system as they are now established 
both in the Mexican side and our side. 

Mr. Cuevencer. In the mid-1920's, Viexico went pretty much 
socialistic. Is this developed land across there? Is that returned 
now to private ownership so they can operate it? 

Mr. Wuarre. IT cannot answer that positively. But rumor has it 
that there is a combination, colonies down there of agrarians and other 
areas Where some of the big generals own some of the land. 

1 think perhaps Congressmen Bentsen would know more about the 
accuracy of my statement, 

We have had some good-will men come from those towns and they 
talk about the agrarians and agrarian colonies. So | cannot answer 
that closely. 

Mr. Rooney. What would be the expected reimbursement to the 
Federal Treasury by the users of this water for irrigation on the United 
States side? 

Mr. Wuirr. That isa matter that we are not going to shy away from 
at all. Jam not ina position to answer it. But when the word came 
to us that there was a proviso attached by the Bureau of the Budget 
that any use for irrigation would have to have a repayment provided 
before it could be used for irrigation, well, it has not cooled us down 
on it. We are willing to go on a formula that would set up 

Mr. Rooney. | have not heard anything about a formula for re- 
imbursement with regard to this. 

I have carefully read, just now, the testimony that was taken on 
the day that the International Commission appeared before the 
committee. 

Mr. Bentsen. We had always felt that because of the international! 
situation we would have got along if we controlled both sides of the 
river, that it would be under one administration and we could govern 
the taking of the water. We are not in a position to do so because we 
are on an international stream. 

We settled there of our own free will, it is true. We are in a different 
category than projects in the United States. As Mr. White has said, 
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when this came up to us, and it came up quite unexpectedly, that the 
Bureau of the Budget was requesting that in the appropriation budge 
request a part be allocated for irrigation use; if it was used for thai, 
then at that time the Government would be reimbursed for that 
portion. 

As Mr. White has said, the situation is so critical that they hay. 
not argued the point, that they have not protested the question of 
reimbursement for the irrigation part of the dam. 

Mr. Rooney. You see, this is set up quite different to the way that 
a project such as this is set up by the Bureau of Reclamation or the 
Army engineers. You have no estimate as to how much will be reim- 
bursed to the Government? 

Mr. Bentsen. This was an entirely new thing to us. We had not 
seen that posed before, because we were on an international river. 
We do not know what the engineers estimate the irrigation point to be 

The people from the valley have not moved ahead on the irrigation 
canal because they had no assurance that Congress was going to 
build the dam. I feel confident they will build a canal if Congress 
puts in a dam. 

As Mr. White has said, who represents this valley water authority, 
they will not protest reimbursing the Government. 

Mr. Roonny. As the matter stands now, there is not a word « 
testimony in this record with regard to whether or not there would 
an income to the Government of $1,000, $200,000, or $400,000. 
That is the record as it now stands. 

Mr. Bentsen. I understand that. Mr. Rooney, as I said, it was 
new to us when it came up. We had not seen it proposed before. 

Mr. Rooney. Would your good folks not expect to pay for the use 
of water for irrigation purposes from a dam built out of public funds? 

Mr. Bentsen. Mr. Rooney, Mr. White has stated they will not 
protest the repayment to the Government even though they feel if 
this had been solely within the boundaries of the United States they 
would not have this international controversy. 

Mr. Rooney. But, still, if it were wholly within the United States 
it would be expected that the irrigation users would reimburse the 
Government for the use of the water; is that not right? 

Mr. Benrsen. That is what he stated, that they are going along 
with that. 

Mr. Wuire. If it was entirely within the United States, I do not 
believe they would have gotten into this $17}; million deal. 1 think 
the international aspect, the division, is the thing that has us all so 
bent on the business of setting in a gravity canal system to take care 
of it and get in on our side of the creek that we did not hardly think it 
was our place to set up any division on it, Mr. Chairman. 

We have a lot of faith in the Boundary Commission. They have 
done a swell job with us. They have expended the money. 

Mr. Rooney. I should not think you would have much fault to 
find with them. 

You now have had 50 minutes. That is 20 minutes beyond the 
allotted time. We thank you, Congressman Bentsen and gentlemen, 
for your remarks. 
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